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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The Census of the Panj^b Province was carried out in. 1881 by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Denzil) Ibbetson of the Indian Civil Service aud his Report 
on the Census was published in 1883. The Report has always been recognised 
as one of the most remarkable official publications in India^ and a work of 
the greatest value both from the administrative and from the litcraiy and 
scientific point of view. It at once atti-actod widespread attention, more 
especially in view of the copious information which it provided regarding the 
people of the Province, and a separate volume was issued in 1883, under the 
title of Panjdb Ethnography which contained a reprint of those portions 
of the Report- which dealt with the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, 
Castes and Tribes of the people. The number of copies published, however, 
both of the Report and of the Ethnograpliy, was comparatively small and they 
are now difficult to procure outside Indian official circles. There are at the same 
time indications of a continuing demand for the Report, and more especially for 
the ethnological portion of it, and to meet this demand the Punjab Government 
has determined to undertake the issue of the present volume. 

This volume reproduces a portion only,—but that is the most important 
portion,—of the original Repoi-t, namely the chapter on the Races, Castes and 
Tribes of the Panjdb. The chapters on Religion and Language, which formed 
part of the Etbnogiuphy pxiblished in 1883, though valuable and interest¬ 
ing, have necessarily lost something of their original importance owing to the 
progress made in scientific enquiry during the last thirty years, but the chapter 
on the Races, Castes and Tribes still contains much valuable information that 
cannot be obtaiiied elsewhere, and this chapter must always command attention 
nd respect for its vigorous and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The 
gures are, of course, out of date and the territorial boundaries of the Province 
d districts with which the chapter deals are now considembly altered. There 
• also, no doubt, points on which later investigation suggests modification of 
facts and opinions originally given, but it has been thought best to repro- 
c the chapter as it stands, without any attempt to annotate it or bring it up 
ite. It is believed that in this way the wishes of most readers will best be 
and it is felt that by this coiu'se the volume will best fulfil the further 
"■i which the Government of the Panj&b has in view, namely, the per- 
ion of the.memoiy of the origmal wiiter. 

lere are so many still alive to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was personally 
that anything like a complete description of his career in this introduo 
imecessary, but it may uot be out of place to mention a few of its 
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OTits6aiiding features. He was born on August 30th, 1847, and after being 
educated at St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1870. He was early in his service selected 
for the special posts of Settlement Officer of the KamSl District and Superin- 
tendent of Census Operations in the PanjSb. He subsequently filled from time 
to time the appointments of Director of Public Instniction and Financial Com¬ 
missioner in the PanjSb, Secretary to the Government of India in the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. In 1907 he became Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panj^lb, but held that important post for all too short a time, succumbing 
to a fatal malady on the 21st of February 1908. 


No one to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was known can ever forget his 
personality: his tall and commanding presence, his vivacious and original 
conversation, his constant sense of humour, his quick indignation and his equally 
quick sympathy. For the thoroughness of his eradition in many directions he 
was unsurpassed in India and as an administrator there are not a few who hold 
him to have been the greatest Indian Civil Servant of our time. His character 
and career are admirably summed up in an inscription placed by the Viceroy 
on whose Council he served on the walls of the Simla Church which runs as 
follows:— 


Untiring in Administration, 
Fearless in doing eight, 

A SCHOLAR AND A MAN OF AFFAIRS, 

Lotal in oo-ofeeation, devoted in friendship. 
He gave to India his love 

AND HIS LIFE. 




ORIGINAL PREFACE 

TO THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF 1881. 




In writing the accompanying report on the Pan jab Census of 1881, I 
have steadily kept two main objects before me. Firsily, I have attempted to 
reduce a work which sliall be useful to District olRcers as a handbook of 
iference on all the subjects dealt with in the Census Schedules, and which 
hall stand wilh regard to such subjects in a position somewhat similar 
to that occupied by the modern Settlement Report in re.spect of revenue 
matters. Secondly, I liave endeavoured to record in some detail the experience 
gained at this Census, for guidance on the occasion of futiwe enumerations. . 
My pursuance of each of these objects has helped to swell the size of the 
ceport. 

It would have been easy to write a shoi-t notice of some of the more 
obvious conclusions to be drawn from the Census totals of the Province as a 
vvhole ; and such a notice would doubtless have technically sufficed as a repoit 
to Government upon the operations which I had superintended. But it would 
have been of small use for fulure reference, and would have served no pui-pose 
oeyond (hat of furnishing the text for a Government resolution. A Census 
report is not meant merely for the information of the Secretariat ; it is 
intended to be constantly refen-ed to in every office of the Province. The 
mere results would ill serve this end in the absence of an intei’jireter. It is of 
but small advantage to cast voluminous tables of naked figures at tbo heads of 
ILstrict officers, without at the same time explaining-what they represent,, 
.vhich can be done by no one but him who comjiiled them, and drawing from 
.;hera the more important conclusions to which they lead, which few will dmw 
but he whose special business it is to do so.* 

In the ordinary routine of distiict work, infomation is constantly needed 
regarding some feature or other of the society which we govern. That in¬ 
formation often exists in print; hut in India libraries are few and books scarce; 
while where'the latter are available, they are often too detailed or too leanied 
for the practical purposes of the District officer. It has been my endeavopr to 
furnish such -a sketch of the salient features of native society in the Panjdb 
as will of^n supply the immediate need, and at the same time to indicate 
where, if anywhere, further details may be found. A Census report is not 

• Mucli of tlie length of the report ia dae tf> the exccptiotislly large miwbor of the adminlqtwtive 
luiit-B for which the separate figures had to ha diacuMPd. (See sectiou 929, page lt)8.) Tlie Native 
States took great pains with tiie Censu.'i«nd, apart froui the intrinsic value uf the reiultsy it wanld 
have been un^acions to discuss their fibres less full^- than our own. 
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M. reading ; and men take it up, not to read it through, hut to obtain from 
it information on some definite point. It is therefore more impoi-tant that n 
should be complete than that it should be brief; and so long as its aiTange 
ment directs the student at once to the place where he will find what he wants, 
without compelling him to wade through irrelevant matter, the fuller the 
information which he there finds on the subject, the more valuable will 1h( 
report be to him. I have therefore omitted nothing relevant that seemed to mf 
to be interesting or useful, simply because it occupied space. 




The difficulty of an Indian Census spi-ings mainly from two sources; tl 
infinite diversity of the material to be dealt with, and our own infinite igno: 
ance of that material. The present Census was, as regards the Panjab and ir 
respect of its minuteness and accuracy of detail, practically a first experiment 
and one of its most valuable results has l.ieen fo show us where our chie. 
dilBculties lie, and how and why we have on this occasion frequently failed t. 
overcome them. If the present Census had been one for all time, nothing mor 
would have been needed than such a brief account of the operations as woulc 
have explained to the student of the results how Ihose results had beei 
obtained. If, on the other hand, a Census were of annual recurrence, a, 

" office,” with its permanent staff and traditions, would have taken the place o 
the record of the experience which I have attempted to frame. But th. 
operations will be repeated after intervals of ten years. It has therefore beei 
my endeavour to record the experience now gained in such detail as may enabi 
us to avoid past errore on a future occasion, to point out every defect tha 
the test of actual practice disclosed in the scheme, and to put forth ever 
suggestion that rny experience led me to think could be of use to my successo 
in 1891. 

Till now nothing of the sort has been attempted in the Panjilb. Th 
meagre report on the Census of 1868 affords no record of the exirei-ience of Ih 
past or suggestions for guidance in ihe future j while though Settlemeu 
reports and similar publications contain a vast mass of invaluable inform.atioj 
regarding the people, it is sc,altered and fragmentary, and needed to h 
collected, compared, and consolidated. A Census recurs only after considerabl 
iatei-vals, and it will not be necessary on each subsequent occasion to rewrite 
the whole of the present report. Much will be added ; more will be coirectcd ; 
tlie new figures will be examined and compared with the present ones; the old 
•rouclusions will be modified, and new ones drawn. But the mam groundwork 
of tin' report will stand unaltered. 

I have not absolutely confined myself in the following pages to facts and 
figures which will be immediately useful for tlie actual purposes of adinmistra- 
tioii. I Lave not hesitated to enter occasionally into general dismssions 
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on CBrtaiu subjBctSj such as religion aud caste, and to express my own views on 
the matter. I venture to think that these digi-essions are not the least interest- 
iDg portions of tlie volume; and in a report which must of necessity consist 
for the most part of a dry discussion of figures, any passage of general interest 
s welcome, if only as a relief. But my chief object in entering upon these 
liscussions has been, to draw the attention of my readers to the extr^iordinary 
nterest of the material which lies in such abundance ready to the hand of all 
Indian ofilcials, and which would, if collected and recorded, be of such immense 
'alue to students of sociology. Our ignorance of the customs and beliefs 
>f the people among whom we dwell is surely in some respects a reproach 
;o us; for not only does that ignorance deprive Emopean science of material 


which it greatly needs, but it also involves a distinct loss of administrative 
power to ourselves. And if aught that I have written in this report should 
ucline any from among my readers to a study of the social and religious 
phsenomena by which they are surrounded, I at any rate shall be amply repaid 
“or my laliour. 

Moreover, Indian official literature is gradually gaining for itself students 
Torn beyond the limits of India, and European scholars are tui-ning to it for 
he facts of which they find themselves in need. In his Village Conmuniiia 
'pages .S4-r.) Sir Henry Maine writes of Indian Settlement reports; “ They 
‘constitute a whole literature of very great extent and variety, and of the 
utmost value and instractlveness. 1 am afraid I must add that the English 
‘ reader, whose attention is not called to it by official duty, not unusually finds 
‘ it very unattractive or even repulsive. But the reason I believe to be, tljat 
‘ the elementary knowledge which is the key to it has for the most part never 
‘ been reduced to writing at all."’ I see no reason why an Indian report 
diould of necessity b<! repulsive or uniutelligilde; and I have ventured, \ 
nere and there, to add at the expense of brevity matter which would ])erhaps 
Oe superfluous if addressed exclusively to Indian officials. 

The more we learn of the people and their ways, the more profoundly 
must we become impressed with the vastness of the field and with the immense, 
diversity which it presents. Not only is our knowledge of the facts as nothing 
compai-ed with om-ignorance; but the facts themselves vary so greatly from 
one part of the Panjab to another, that it is almost impossible to make any 
general statement whatever concerning them which sliall be true for the whole 
Province. I have not always stopped to say so ; ami I have not unfrequently 
made assertions, as it were ex cathedrd infallibili. But I would always be 
understood to mean, in writing of the people, that while 1 have taken pains to 
obtain the best and most trustworthy information available, I only present 
it for what it is worth, and that it . will almost certainly be inapplicable 
to some parts at least of the PanJAb, Yet I do not think that the uncertain 
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'"'^alue which attaches to the information that I have recorded renders that in. 
formation less worthy of record. In matters such as are discussed in this 
report, the next best thin^ to having them put rightly is to have them put 
wrongly, if only the wrongness be an intelligent wrongness ; for so we stimu¬ 
late inquiry and provoke criticism ; and it is only by patient and widespread 
inquiry and incessant and minute criticism, that we can hope to arrive on these 
subjects at accui*ate information and sound generalisations. Nothing would be 
so welcome to me as to find the officers of the Province setting to work tc 
correct and supplement the information given in my report ; for the more 
holes they will pick and the more publicly they will pick them, the faster shab 
we extend and improve our knowledge of the matters discussed.^ 


I need not apologise for the many and palpable defects of the report, so 
far as they are due to the haste with which all official publications have to he 
prepared. Pages which have been written against time in the first instance, which 
have been sent to press often without even the most cursory revision, and which, 
when once in type, the writer has not felt at liberty to improve save by the mosi 
trifling corrections, must not be judged by any literary standard. But I must, 
in juflfcrco to myself, be allowed to make one explanation which will account foi 
much hurried and slovenly work that is only too apparent in the following 
pages. On the 13th of January 1883, I received orders from the Panjab 
Government to the effect that the report must be finished without fail by the 
end of the following February. When these orders reached me, I had com¬ 
pleted only Chapters T, II, and IV, and the first two Parts of Chapter III : 
while Part II of Chapter VI which deals with Pathdns and Biloches, and thf 
greater portion of Chapters XI and XII and of the first two Parts of Chapte 
XIII, were written In the I'ough, though exceedingly incomplete. Thus I hac 
six weeks allowed me within which to fill in the lacuna m these last sections 
to discuss increase and decrease of population, language, caste with the excep 
turn of Pathdns and Biloches, age, sex, and civil condition, occupations, educa 
tron, and infirmities, and to summarise the results of our Census experience 
The portion of the report which was wholly written within these six week 
comprises some 260 pages of print. It is hardly to be wondered that m} 
frsEtment of these subjects is hasty and imperfect. My own feeling on looking 
l>ack, is one of surprise that I accomplished the task after any fashion whatever. 
But on the 26th of February the MS. of my report was completely ready for 
press, and has not been touched since then. The press has been kept fully 
supplied with copy from the end of October 1882 ; and the subsequent delay is 
wholly due to the difficulty experienced in getting the report printed and 
published. _ 

» 1 would suggeat the pogee of Fanjdh NnU$ and ft smdl ;^riodical jusfc stirted 

xrador Wie Kditorahip of Captain/fimplc of Ambila, a$ o convenient medinm for discuaeion, 
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1 need hai-dly say how largely I am indebted to others for both facts and 
.eas. The greater part of the information contained in the report has been 
ther taken from scattered publications and from district Settlement or Census 
ports, or furnished me by correspondents. I owe much to Mr. Wilson's 
■ode of Tribal Custom in Sirsa and to Mr. Barkley's notes on the Jalandhar 
istrict, both of which the writers placed in my hands in MS., ^ind to Mr. 
upper s work on Pani^b Customary Law ; while every chapter of the re 2 )ort 
ests my obligations to Mr. Alex. Anderson for the prompt and complete 
inner in which he answered my numerous inquiries about the peculiar aud 
teresting tract of which he %as in charge. In one respect I was singularly 
1-fitted for the task entrusted to me j for practically speaking my whole 
dian service had been confined to a single district (Karual), which does not 
cn lie in the Panjab pipper. Thus I have been throughout in the greatest 
nger of wi’ongly extending to the Province, as a whole, knowledge acquired 
. a small and very special portion of it. I can hardly hope that I have 
(together escaped this pitfall; but that I have not fallen into it more fro* 
ently, is wholly due to the invaluable assistance rendered me by Messrs. 
,ex. Anderson, Coldstream, Douie, O'Brien, Steedinan, Thomson, and Wilson, 
lese gentlemen have carefully read the proofs of the report as they issued 
jm the press ; and their criticisms have enabled me to correct many faults 
d errors, aud to add much that is valuable. I cannot express too strongly 
V obligation to them for undertaking and canylug through in their hardly- 
rned leisure so tedious and uninteresting a task. My warmest thanks are 
■!0 due to Messi-s. Cunningham, Douie, and Merk for valuable help un- 
.aringly given on all points relating to the frontier tribes ; to Major Plowden 
ir his careful examination of the sections on the Pathdns and their language ; 

> Mr. Christie for his copious and suggestive annotation of my discussion of 
le vagrant and criminal classes ; to Mr. Tupper for much valuable help given 
^ the earlier stages of the operations ; and to Dr. Dickson and the Rev. Mr. 
’’hei-ry for the personal attention they most kindly bestowed on the Census 
inting, without which -I should scarcely have succeeded in getting the work 
one. But these are only a few among the many who have helped me. I 
pplied for assistance to many officers of many Departments, aud to none in 
■ain ; and it is to the help thus received by me, that whatever value my report 
inay be found to possess Is mainly due. ^ 

My warmest acknowledgments are due to Mr. W. C. Plowden, Commis¬ 
sioner of Census, for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient consider¬ 
ation with which he listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for the 
kind anxiety which he evinced from first to last to do anything and everything 
that might make matters easier for me, so far as the unity of the Imperial 
scheme permitted. 
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^ Finally, I would express my grateful sense of the com-tesy and conside> 
atioQ which I experienced at the hands of District officers throughout the opci 
ations. My position as Superintendent of the Census was one of some delicac}^ 
for it obliged me to inspect, criticise, and report on the work of officers muo 
senior to myself. That my relations with those officers were throughout of tL 
most pleasant and cordial nature, is due to a good feeling on their part ft 
which I am indebted to them. 


Simla : 


DENZIL IBBETSON. 


Ihe Both August 1883. 


PANJAB CASTES. 

(Beino a eepeint op the chapter on ' The Races, Castes and Tribes of 
THE People^ in the Report on the Panjab Census op 18^1.) 


(The bracketed figures in the margin refer to the pages of the original edition and 
those without brackets to the pages of this reprint.) 


PART I.—CASTE IN THE PANJAB. 

[P. 172] 333. The popular conception of caste.— An old agnostic is said to have 

sninmed up his philosophy in the following words :—The only thing I know 
^4s that I know nothing; and I am not quite sure that I know that.^^ His 
words express very exactly my own feelings regai'ding caste in the Panj^b. My 
experience is that it is almost impossible to make any statement whatever re¬ 
garding any one of the castes we have to deal with> absolutely tme as it may be 
as regards one part of the Province, which shall not presently be contradicted 
with equal truth as regards the same people in some other district. Yet I 
shall attempt to set foith briefly what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon 
which caste is based; and in doing so I shall attempt partly to explain why it 
is that the institution is so extraordinarily unstable, audits phenomena so 
divei-se in different localities. What I propound in the following paragraphs 
is simply my working hypothesis as it at present stands ; but I shall not stop 
to say so as I write, though almost every proposition made must be taken sub¬ 
ject to limitations, often snfliciently obvious, and not unfrequently involved in 
some other proposition made in the very next paragraph. My views are of 
little weight so long as they are not illustrated and supported by instances draAvn 
from actually existing fact. Such instances I have in great abundance, and they ' 
will be found in pait in the detailed description of castes which follow this dis- 
rnssion. But I have leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal 
I have recorded ; and I give my conception of caste with a crudeness of 
exposition which lack of time forbids me to modify, not because I think that 
it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, but because I 
helio'^6 that it is nearer to that truth than is the generally received theory of 
castr as T iin'lcrstand it. 

The^ popular and cun’ently received theory of caste 1 take to consist of 
thr< • main articles ;— ^ 

(1) that caste is an in^itution of the Hindu religion, and wholly 
peculiar to that religion alone : 

(3) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in 
general under the heads of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra: _ 

~ * Owing to the limitation oi the time allowed me to complete the report, the whole of this 

Chapter except Part II was written in lea^ than three weeks. It would have taken mo aa many 
monthB to have digested and put into shape the whole of my material. 


B 
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historl and myth without the possibility of change, 
popular conception thus defined, I were to say 

Lm 

petuated in an unusual degree; and that convereion 
kinduism to Isldm has not necessanly the slightest effect 

upon caste: . i i.-L^ ^ 

t2^ th-it there are Brdhmans who are looked upon as outcasts by those 
who under the fourfold classification would be closed ^ ^udm j 
that there is no such thing as a Vaisya now existing; that it is 
vei-v doubtful indeed whether there is such a thing as a 
Kslatriva. and if there is, no two people arc agreed as to where 
we shall look for him; and that Sudra has no present significance 
save as a convenient term of abuse to apply to somebody else 
whom you consider lower than yourself; while the of 

castes 4ich can be classed under any one or under no one of the 
four heads, according as private opinion may vary, is almost in- 

numeralde: .m i i c i.i. 

(31 that nothing can be more variable and more diflficnlt to define ^an 
caste; and tl.at the fact that a generation is descended from 
ancestors of any given caste creates a pr^umption, and nothmg 
more, that that generation also is ot the same caste, a pie- 
ramption liable to be defeated by an infinite vanety of circum- 

334. The hereditary nature of oceupatlons.— Among all primitive! 
peoples we find the race split up into a nuinbw of tnbal communities held! 
together by the tie of common descent, each tribe being self-contained and| 
seff-safficing, and bound l.y strict rules of marriage and inheritance, the common..: 
obiect of which is to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tTjoe.J 
There is as yet no diversity of occupation. Among mosii,.adyanced societies, 
where occnpalions have become differentiated, the tribes have almost alt^ogecher 
disappeared; and wc find in their place corporate communities or|^ih .s ^eld 
toge^er by the tie of common occupation rather than of cPmomn blood, o^h 
gmld being self-containeil and self-governed, and. bound by strict rules, the 
common ohiect of which is to strcngtlicn the guild a,nd to confine to i^ the 1 

secrets of the craft which itpraclisea. Such were the traxles-gmli s ofjhe 
middle ages as we firet meet with them in European history. But all modern [P. 1731 
inauiry into their origin and earlier constitution tends to the conclusion—and 
modern autliorities on the development of primitive institutions are rapnUy 
aneepting that conelusion-that tl.c guild in it.s fii'st form was no less than the 
tribe%^‘d upon hommoii descent; and that the fundamental idea winch lay 
at the root .if th- institution in its inception was the hereditary nature 
occupation. Now here we have two })rinciplc3, community of blood ai^ com¬ 
munity of occupation. So long as the h^editary nature of oerapa,tiou wm in- 
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^Taplable, so long as the blacksmith^s son must be and nobody el §0 cpnld be a 
biaetsmith^ the two principles were ide nt ica). Bat the straggle for existence is 
|TbTse^vef^fBe conclitions of exisfe^nee too varied, and the chai-acter and capacity 
of individuals too diverse to permit of this inviolability being long main¬ 
tained; and in any but the most rudimcntaiy form oF society it must, like the 
socialist'^s dream of equal division of wealth, cease to exist from the very instant 
of its birth. AncLfrom, the moment when the hereditary nature of oetJupatiqn 
qeases to be invarialile and inviolable^ th§. two pviudples,’ ^ co^mmunity’of blood 
and CO mmuni^ of occupation become antagonistic. The antagonism still con¬ 
tinues. In eveiy commiliiity wbich’the world has ever seen there have been grades 
of position and distinctions of rank; and in all societies these grades and distinc¬ 
tions are governed by two considerations, descent and calling. As civilisation 
advances and the ideas of the community expand in more liberal growth, the 
latter is ever gaining in importance at the expense of the former; the question 
w^hat a man is, is ever more and more taking precedence of the question what 
his father was. But in no society that the world has yet seen has either of 
these two considerations ever wholly ceased to operate; in no community has 
the son of the coal-heaver been born the equal of the son of the nobleman, or 
the man who dies a trader been held in the same considemtion as he who dies a 
statesman ; while in all the son has begun where the father left ofE, The com¬ 
munities of India in whose midst the Hindu religion has been developed are 
no exceptions to this rule; but in their case special circumstances have com¬ 
bined to preserve in greater integrity and to perpetuate under a more advanced 
state of society than elsewhere the hereditaiy nature of occupation, and thus in 
a higher degree than in other modern nations to rendtr identical the two prin¬ 
ciples of community of blood and community of occupation. And it is this 
diSerence, a difFerence of degree rather than of kind, a survival to a later age 
of an institution which has died out elsewhere rather than a now growth pecu- 
liai* to the Hindu nation, which makes us give a new name to the old thino* 
and call caste in India what we call position or rank in England. ^ 

335, Occupation the primary basis of caste.— The whole basis of diver¬ 
sity of caste is diversity of occupation. 'J'he old division into Br^ihinan, 
Ksb#»riya, Vaisya, Sudra, and the Mlechchlia or outcast who is below the 
Sudra, is but a division into the priest, the wandor, the husbandman, the 
artisan, and the menial; and the more modern development which substitut¬ 
ed trader for husbandman as the meaning of Vaisya or the people did not 
alter the nature of the classification. William Priest, John King, Edwaid 
Farmer, and James Smith are but the survivals in England of the loui* varn^rs 
of Manu, But in India which, as I have already explained in chapter IV, 
sections 211-12, to which I would here refer the reader, wat^ priest-ridden to an 
extent unknown to the experience of Europe even in the middle ages, the 
dominance of one special occupation gave abnormal importance to all distinctioixs 
of occupation. The Brahman, who could at fii-st claim no separate descent by 
which he should IJrsIn^c.l out from among the Aiyau . commnnitj, soiight tp 
’pglt his office and to propitiate his political mlers, who were the only rivah. he 
^4 all other occupations and conditions of lifp. I-'nr- 

ther^ as e^lained in the sections just referred to, the prin* -!p)e of hereditary 
Bcciipatiop^-^^ks to him as a class . on 6 of the most fltal importance. A.s the 

( Brahmans increased in number, those nmnbers iieeesSft^ilv Ihe possible • 

requirements of the laity so far as the mere perforn^anco oF priestly functions 
was concerned, while it became impossible for them to keep up as a whole even 
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the semblance of sacred learning. Thus they ceased to be wholly pnests a _ 
large proportion of them became mere Levitcs. The only meaim of presemng 
its overwhelming influence to the body at large was to substitute Levrtical 
descent for priestly functions as the basis of that influence, or rather perhaps 
to cheek the natural course of social evolution which would have substituted 
the latter -for the former; and this they did by giving the whole sanction of 
relijnon to the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation. Hence sprang 
that tangled web of caste restrictions and distinctions, of cemmonial obliga¬ 
tions, and of artificial purity and impurity, which has rendered the separat ion 
of occupation from descent so slow and so difhcult in Hindu society, and 
which collectively constitutes what we know as caste. I that the 

Brtihmans invented the principle which they thus turned to their own > 

on the eontra. 17,1 have said that it is found in all primitive societies that 
have outgrown the most rudimentary stage. Nor do I suppose that they 
deliberately set to work to produce any craftily designed effect upon the 
growth of social institutions. But circumstances had raised them to a position 
of oictraordinarv power; and naturally, and probably almost unconsciously, 
their teaching took the form which tended most effectually to preserve that 
' power unimpaired, 

fndeed .io,ita ^ailier fflim, n^’ther caste nor occupation was evcp |^po^l 
'in Tnt^to be necessarily or invaiiably hereditary. It is often forgotten that 
there 'are'two very distinct epochs in the post-Vcdic histoiy of the Hindu 
nations, which made respectively contributions of very different nature to that 
body of Hindu scriptures which we are too apt to wnfuse under tlie geneiic 
name of the Shfistras, and which affected in vety different manners the fom ot 
the Hindu religion. The earlier is the epoch of the Briihmanas and tiie 

Upanishads, while Hinduism was a single and compamtively simple creed or 

'at most a philosophical abstraction ; and the later is the epocli of the Purdnas 
aiid' Tantras, with their crowded Pantheon, their foul imaginings, their de¬ 
graded idolatry, and their innnmerable sects. The former may be ^id to end 
%'ih the rise and the latter to begin with the growing degeneracy of Buddhism. 

In the earUer Hinduism we find that, while caste distinctions were primanly 
based npon occupation, considerable license in this rcspt-ct was pemitted to the 
several castes, while the possibility of the individual rising from one caste to 
another was distinctly recognised. This was the case even as late as the age ol 
Mann, by which time the caste system had assumed great strictness, and the 
cardinal importance of occupation had become a prominent part ol the 
Brahminical teaching, though its hereditary nature had not vet been so 
emphatically iiisi-sted on.’ It was in the dark ages of Hindu lusloly, about [p 
i the beginning of an ®ra during which Brahminism was substituted tor 
I Hinduism and the religion became a chaos of impure and degraded ^tnne 
j and sectarian teaching, that the theory of the necessarily heiedi ^ 

* occupation seems to have taken its present form. In the ear er ep 
pHest was always a Brahman j in the later the Brahman was always a pi 

, 386. But if occupation was not necessarily transmitted by descent and 

' )f caste varied with change of occupation in the earlier C’l’a of ^_ 
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still more to a Buddhist pamphlet called Vajra Shdchi which IB senthintr humour would 
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less true that this is the case in the present day; though under caste restrictions i 
as they now stand the change, in an upward direction at least, is infinitely . 
slower and more difficult than then, and is painfully effected by the family ^ 
or tribe in the course of generations instead of by the individual in the 
course of years. The following pages wall contain numerous instances of the 
tmth of this assertion, and the whole body of tribal and caste tradition in 
the Panjab supports it, I have not ahvays thought it necessary to state their 
traditions in discussing the various castes; and I have seldom stopped to com¬ 
ment on the facts. But the evidence, imperfect as it is, wall be found to 
possess no inconsideiuble weight; while the very fact of the general cm-rency of 
a set of traditions, groundless as they may be in individual instances, shows 
that the theory of society upon which they are based is at least not repugnant 
to the ideas and feelings and even practice of the people who believe them. 
Indeed, for the purposes of the present enquiry it would almost be allowable to 
accept traditional origin ; for though the tradition may not be true, it might 
have been, or it would never have arisen. Instances of fall in the social s^A 
are naturally more often met with than instances of rise, for he who has)i 
sunk recalls with pride his ancestral origin, while he who has risen hastens W 
forget it. 

337. The political and artificial basis of caste.— But before proceeding to 
give specific instances of recent change of caste, I must adopt a somewhat 
extended definition of occupation, and must take a somewhat wider 
basis than that afforded by mere occupation, even so defined, as the foundation 
of caste. 

In India the occupation of the great mass of what may be called the 
upper ot yeoman chisses is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on 
the one hand and the artisans and menials on the other, we have left the great 
body of agriculturists wdio constitute by far the larger portion of the . 
population. This great body of people subsists by husbandly and cattle-farm¬ 
ing, and so far their occupation is one and the same. But they are also the 
o\yiier8 and occupiers of the land, the holders of more or less compact 
tribal territories ; they are overlords as well as villains; and hence springs the \ 
cardinal distinction between the occupation of ruling and the occupation of 
being ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is the same, social 
standing, which is all that caste means, depends very largely upon political 
importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. Thei'e is the 
widest distinction between the dominant and the subject tribes; and a tribe 
which has acquired political independence in one part of the countiy, will there 
enjoy a position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracts where it 
occupies a subordinate position. 

thefeatute^ pf the.qaste system which ara peculiar to Brahminical 
Hinduism, and which has already been alluded to, have operated to creale a 
ouripdsly artificial standaiul of social rank. Tliere ari‘ certain rules whi.ffi 
nmsfbe observed by ail ^t the risk of sinking in tho scale. They ai’e, broadly 
I spea^mg, that widow marriitge shall not be practised; that marriages shall 
f be contracted only with those of equal or nearly equal standing; ihat 
I certain occupations silall be aostained from which are arbitrarily declared to be 
I impure, such as growing or selling vegetables, bandierafts in general, and 
I especially working or trading in leather and weaving; that impure food 
* shall be avoided; and that no communion shall be held with oii.k-a.skg, 
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snch as scavengers, eaters of carrion or vermin; and the like. There are 
other and similarly artificial considerations which affect social standing, such 
as the practice of secluding the women of the family; the custom of giving 
daughters in marriage only to classes higher than their own, and the like; but 
these are of less general application than those first mentioned. Many of these 
restrictions are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women 
secluded; for others have to be paid to do their work ; it is still more expensive 
to purchase husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so forth ; 
and so there is a constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost 
of some loss of social position. 

Thus we have, as the extended basis of caste, first occupation, and 
within a common occupation political prominence and social standing, 
the latter beuig partly regulated by a set of very arbitrary rules which 
are peculiar to Indian ca^e, and which are almost the only part of the 
system which is peculiar to it. It is neither tauto^j nor false logic] 
to say that social standing is dependent upon caste^nd caste upon social 
standing, for the two depend each upon the other in different senses. The rise 
in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance will present¬ 
ly be followed by a rise in caste; while the fall in the gmdes of caste which a 
oisregard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will surely be ac¬ 
companied by loss of social standing. 


838, Instances of the mutability of caste. —T he B r ahma ns are ger^i^ly 
hiwbandmenj^ well as Levites, for their numberaTajfeTo great tLal'iE^ arc 
^bGged to supplSoent the income derived, from tbeir priestly office. Butb 
wlien a Brdhman drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to receive food " or almJ 
as offerings acceptable to the gods, and becomes a cultivator pure and simpleJ 
he also ceases to be a Brahman, and has to employ other Brahmans as pries^ 
Witness the Taga Bi'^lhmans of the Dehli division, who ai-e Tagas, not Br^P 
mans, because they have abandoned {tdff dena) theii* priestly character. 
Indeed in the hills the very practice of agriculture as a calling or at least the 
actual following of the plough is in itself sufficient to deprive a Brdhraan of all 
but the name of his caste; for Mr. Lyall points out that in the following 
quotation from Mr. Barnes ploughing should be read for agriculture or 
husbandry,^^ there being very few, even of the highest Brdhman families, who 
abstain from other sorts of field work. 


** It will afford a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of caste to follow ont the details of rp^ ^^^51 
“ oven the Sartnt tribe os established in these lulls. Tlio reader acquainted with the country wiU 
<*kjiow that Brahmins, though classed under a common appellation, are not all equal. There arc 
** primarily two great distinctions in every tribe claiming to bo of such exalted origin as the 
Brahmins,— vie., those who follow and those who abstain from agriciilture. This is the great 
‘^touchstone of their creed. Those who have never deflated their hands with the plough, hut have 
“restricted themselvGfl to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to bo pure Brahmins; 

“while those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry retain indeed the name, 

•‘but are no longer acknowledged by their brethren, nor held in the same reverence by the people 
'‘at huge. 

So again if a Brdhman takes to handicrafts he is no longer a Brdhjrian, 
as in the case of the Thavis of the hills, some of whom were Brihmans in 
the last generation. The DhaiTikras of Dehli are admittedly Brahmans who 
have within the last few generations taken to widow marriage; and^ the 
Chamarwa Sddhs and the whole class of the so-called Br^mans who minister 
to the outcast (classes, are no longer Brahmans in any respect beyond the mere 
retention of the name, yjbe M ah^ Bi^^an^ so ii^ure that in many vill^es 
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Iai? allowed to enter the gates, the Edkaut and Gujrdti, so unfortunate 
[ that other Brdhmans will not accept ofEerings at their hands, are all Brdhmans 
but are practicallj differentiated as distinct castes by their special occupations* 
iurning to the second of Manuks four great classes, we find the Mahdian a 
Alahajan in the hills so long as he is a merchant, but a Kdyath as soon as he 
becomes a. clerk ; while the Dasa Banya of the plains who has taken to the 
pr^tice of widow marriage is a Banya only by name and occupation, not 
bmng admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more orthodox classes 
who bear the same title. The impossibility of fixing any line between Egi- 
pMS on the one hand, and Jats, Gujai'S, and castes of similar standing on the 
other, IS fully discussed in the subsequent parts of this chapter, in the para¬ 
graphs on the Jat m general, on the Rajputs of the eastern hills, and on the 
lhakar and Mthi. I there point out that the only possible definition of a 
nagput, in the Panjab at least, is he who, being the descendant of a family 
that has enjoyed political importance, has preserved his ancestral status by 
stnet oteervance of the caste rules enumerated above. The extract there 
quoted from Mr. LyalPs report sums up so admirably the state of caste 
(ustmetions in the hills that I make no apology for repeating it. He 


says:— 



And Kiingra is of all parts of the Pan j:ib the place in wliich the proudest 
and most ancient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham 
says in his Hifort/ofthe Sikhs: “It may be assumed as certain that” had 
“the conquering Mughals and Pathrms been without a vivid belief and an 
“ organised pnesthood, they would have luloiited Vexlism and become enroUed 
“ among the Kshatnya or Rajput lu bii-sa wo have instances of elans 

who were a few generations ago accounted Jat being- now generally clawed as 
R&jptits, having ineanwliile pr^dised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial 
matters, and having abandoned willow m.-irviago ; while the reverse process is 
no less common. So the Chauhans of 'Dehli an^ no longer recognized as 
Rajputs finee they have begun to marry tin ir widows. Finally, we have the 
whole traditions of the Pan jib Iribes of the Jat and Gujar status to the effect 
that they are descended from Rijputs who manied In low them, ceased to 
seclude their women, or b^an to practise widow marriage; and the • that 
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one and the same tribe is often known as Riijput where it has^ and as Jat where 
it has not risen to political importance, 

339. But it is possible for Rdjputs and Jats to fall still lower. The 
Sahnsars of Hushyarpur were admittedly Rajputs till only a few generations 
ago^ when they took to growing vegetables, and now rank with Ardins. 

Some of the Tarkhans, Lohars, and Nais of Sirsa are known to have been Jats 
or Rajputs who within quite recent times have taken to the hereditary 
occupations of these castes; and some of the Chaubjins of Karn^l, whose 
fathers were born Rajputs, have taken to weaving and become Shekhs. So 
too the landowning castes can rise. A branch of the Wattu Rajputs of the 
Satluj, by an afEectation of peculiar sanctity, have in the course of a few 
generations become Bodlas, and now deny their Rajput and claim Qureshi^s 
origin; and already the claim is commonly admitted. A clan of Ahirs in 
Rew^ has begun to seclude their women and abandon widow marriage ; they 
no longer intermarry with the other Ahirs, and will presently be reckoned a 
separate caste; and there is a Kharral family lately settled in Bahawalpiu’ who 
have begun to afEect peculiar holiness and to marry only with each other, and 
their next step will certainly be to claim Arab descent. The process is going 
on daily around us, and it is certain that what is now taking place is only 
what has always taken place during the long ages of Indian history. The 
ease with which Saiyads are manufactured is proverbial, and some of our 
highest Rajput tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to claim Mughal or 
Arab origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of what there 
most nearly corresponds with caste, as distinct from tri])e, is notorious. A 
Mdchhi is a Mdchhi so long as he catches fish, and a Jat directly he lays hold 
of a plough. There are DO Rajputs because there are no Rrijus; and those 
who are notoriously of pure Rijput descent are Jats because they till the land. 

Among the artisan and menial tribes the process is still more common, 
and the chapter on this section of the community abounds with instances. 

One Chamdr takes to weaving instead of leather-working and becomes a 
Chamar-Jnliha; presently he will be a Julaha pure and simple : another does 
the same and becomes a Rangreta or a Bunia: a Chuhi-a refuses to toucli 
night-soil and becomes a Musalli or a Kutana. Within the castes the same 
process is observable. The Ch^ndar Chamdr will not eat or marry with the 
Jatia Chamar because the latto works in the hides of impm*e animals ,* one [P. 176] 
section of the Kunihte will hold no communion with another because the 
latter burn sweepings as fuel; a third section has taken to agriculture and 
looks down upon both. In all these and a thousand similar instances the sec¬ 
tions are for all practical purposes distinct castes, though the caste name, being 
based upon and expressive of the hereditary occupation, is generally retained 
where the main occupation is not changed. Indeed I have my doubts whether, 
setting aside the absolutely degrading occupations such as scavengeving, the 
caste does not follow the occupation in the case of even ench individual among 
these artisan and menial castes much more generally than we suppose, We 
know next to nothing about their organisation, and I do not pretend to make 
anything more than a suggestion. But it is certain that these lower l astcs have 
retained the organisation of the guild in extraordinary completeness long after 
the organisation of the tribe or caste has almost completely died out among 
the landowning classes whom they serve. And it may be, especially in towns 
and cities, that this organisation i? meant to [uot^ ct the craft in^ the absence 
of the bond of immraon decent, and that men belonging by bii^b to other 
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and occupations may on adopting a new occupation be admitted to the 
fraternity which follows it. 

tk Of the institution of caste.— Thus we see 

that in India, as in all countries, society is arranged in strata which ai-e based 
upon differences of social or political importance, or of occupation. But here 
the classification IS hereditary rather than individual to the persons included 
under it, and an artificial standard is added which is peculiar to caste and 
®®nformed with on pain of -loss of position, while ihe rules 
which forbid social mtercoiu-se between castes of different rank render it 
infinitely diflieult to rise in the scale. So too, the classification being here¬ 
ditary, It IS next to impossible for the individual himself to rise : it is the 
tnbe or section of the tribe that alone can improve its position; and this it can 
do onlv after the lapse of several generations, during which time it must aban¬ 
don a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary 
lilies, affwt social exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate itself after 
some similar fashion from the body of the caste to which it belongs. The 
whole theory of society is that occupation and caste are hereditary : and the 
presumption that caste passes unchanged to the descendants is excecdinfi-lv 
strong. But the presumption is one which can be defeated, and has alreSl'v 
been and is now in process of being defeated in numberless instances. As in 
all other countries and among all other nations, the graduations of the social 
r but society is not solid but liquid, and portions of it are 

changing their position as measured by 
that scale; and the only real difference between Indian society and that of 

frtZlTT"" r is, that the liquid is much moro viscous, the 

tr etion and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, and the movement there- 
tore far slower and more difficult in the former than in the latter. This 
triction and inertia are lai-gely due to a set of artificial i-ules which have been 
giatted on to the social prejudices common to all communities by the peculiar 
term which caste has taken in the Brahminical teachings. But there is every 
sign that these rales are gradually relaxing, ffeikhism did much to wea' en 
thein m the centre of the Panjab, while they oan%ow hardly be said to exist 
on the pni-ely Mahomedan frontier';j;and I think that we shall see a still 
more rapid cliMge under the influences which onr raid has brought to beai 
upon the society of the Province. Oiu- disregai-d for inherited distinctions have' 

^be introduction of railways mneb more, to 
loosen the bonds of caste. It is extraordinary bow incessantly, in reportiug 

customs my correspondents note that the custom or restiiction is fast dying 

out. The liberty enjoyed by the people of the Western Panjfib is oxtendino- 
to their neighbours m the east, and especially the old tribal customs a" 
gradually fading away. There cannot be the slighest doubt ih=t< in a few 
pnerations the materials for a study of caste as an institution will be infinite- 
ly less completo than they are even now. 

341. Thus, if my theory be correct, we bare (lie following steps-in ilm 
process by wliich caste lias been evolved in the Panjfilv— (1) the t.i!.al 
divisions common to all primitive societies; (-2) th- guilds baseil upon hf reailni'y 
cccupation common to the middle life of all' eommnnities ; (3) the exsllatlou 
of the^ priestly office to a 'legree unexampled in other countries ■ '4) (be 
r-saltation of the Levitk il blood by a special insisteiK :- upon (b > nei rs^arilv 
hereditary nature of occupation; (p) the preserv-ilon find .‘s|iporf. "f 
(•rineiple by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu e ced rr c. r iue ' 
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gony of a purely artificial set of rales, regulating’ marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and polluting, and 
prescribing the conditions and degree of social intercourse permitted between 
the several castes. Add to these the pride of social i-ank and the pride of 
blood which ai‘e natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome from a domestic and burdensome from a material 
point of view j and it is hardly to be wondered at that caste should have 
assumed the rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 

342. The tribal type of caste.----T]^iS.>:aste in the Panjib is based pri¬ 
marily upon occupation, and given that the occupation is that ^^st^ f^sf^ct- 
aW^f Jill occupations, the_ owning s and . cultivatioA^^.^iand, upon political 
position. But there are other forms which are assumeu by caste, or at least 
by what most nearly corresponds with it in some parts of the Province, which 
may in general be referred to two main types. The first tjqie is based upon 
community of blood ; the second is a tradcs-guild pure and simple. ^ Both are 
strictly analogous to caste proper; but the existence of both in their present 
forms appears to be due to the example of those Musalman nations who have 
exerted such immense iulluence in the Panjdb, and both differ from caste 
proper in the absence of tlios'^^aff^clar restrictions which are the peculiar 
product of Brahminism. The purest types of the ethnic or national caste are 
the Pathdns and Biloches, both untainted by any admixture of Hindu feeling 
or custom. Here the fiction which unites the caste, race, nation, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, is that of common descent from a traditional 
ancestor. In the main it is something more than a fiction, for if the common 
ancestor be mythical, as he probably is, there is still a very real bond of 
common origin, common habitat, common customs and modes of thought, 
and tribal association continued through several centuries, which holds these 
people together. But even here the stoek is not even professedly pure. 
It will be seen from my description of the two great frontier i-aces whom 
I have quoted as types, that each of them includes in its tribal organisa¬ 
tion affiliated tribes of foreign origin,' who sometimes bnt by no means 
always preserve the tradition of their sepaiute descent, but are recognised 
to tho M as being, and for all practical purposes actually are Biloch 
or Pathan as truly as are the triljcs who have certainly sprung from the 
parent stock. Still more is this the case with the Mughal, Shekh, and 
Saiyad, who ai’e only strangers in the land. ^^Last year I was a weaver, this 
year I a in a Shekh; next year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad.^^ The process 
of manufacture in these cases is too notorious for it to be necessary for me to 
insist upon it; and so long as the social position of the new claimant is 
worthy of the descent he claims, the true Mughals, Shekhs, and Saiyads, after 
waiting for a generation or so till the absui’dity of the story is not too obvious, 
accept the fiction and admit the brand new brother into their fraternity. 

Throughout the Western l^Iains, and in a somewhat lower degree through¬ 
out the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, where Islam has largely superseded 
Brahminism and where the juohibitiou against marriage with another caste is 
almost universally neglected, we find the distribution of the landowning classes 
based upon tribe rathei than upon caste. The necessity for community of pre¬ 
sent caste as a condition of intermarriage having disappeaxod, the more com- 
preh.;nsive classification of caste has become a more edition of ancestral 
status, and the immediate question is, not is a man a E^ijp^t or a Jat, but is 
he a Sial or a Chhadhar, a Janjua or a Manhde. ^ The restrictions upon inter- 
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mamage are in actual practice almost as strict as ever; but they are based 
upon preseiit social rank; without reference to the question whether that rank 
has yet received the impress or sanction of admission into the caste with which 
it would correspond. In fact the pre'sent tendency even in the case of Rajputs, 
and still more in that of lower castes of Indian origin, is markedly to reject 
their original Hindu caste, and to claim connection with the Mughal con¬ 
querors of their country or the Arab founders of their faith. Thus we have 
no broad ^ cl^sification of the people under a few great castes with their 
internal division into tribes, such as we find in the Hindu portion of the 
Panjdb; or rather this classification is of far less importance, being little more 
than a memory of origin, or a token of a social rank which is more precisely 
expressed by the tribal name. 

343. The effect of occupation upon the tribal form of caste. —So too, the 
lines which sepaiate occupations one from another are relaxed. InTlio case of 
the impure occupations which render those who follow -them ^ outcasts, this is 
not indeed the case. The Pathan who should become a scavenger would no 
longer be recognised as a PatMn, though he might still claim the name; 
indeed, as ah’eady pointed out in the Chapter on Religion, the prejudice is 
carried^ into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted IsUm is not 
recognised as a Miisdman unless at the same time he abandon his degrading 
occupation. ^ But the taint is not so markedly hereditary, nor is the prejudice 
against menial occupations or handicrafts generally so strong, A Pathan who 
became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and" would not be thought to be 
polluted; though, as in all countries, he would be held to have fallen in the 
social scale, and the better class of Pathan would not give him his daughter to 
wife. ^ In fact the difference between the condition of a Pathtln who took to 
weaving on the frontier and the Rajput who took to w^eaving in the Dehli 
Territory, would be precisely that between caste in India and social standing 
in Europe. The degradation would not in the case of the former be cere¬ 
monial or religious, nor would it be hereditary save in the sense that the 
children would be born in a lower condition of life; but the immediate and 
individual loss of position would Ije as real as among tlie strictest castes of the 
Hindus. Thus we find on the frontier men of all castes engaging from 
poverty or other necessity in all occu23ations save those of an actually degrad¬ 
ing nature. Between these two extremes of the ^mrelv Mahomedan cuSon^ 
of the Indus and the purely Hindu customs of the Jamna we meet ^\ ith a 
very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change is far 
less gradual than might have been supposed probable, the break from IsUm to 
Brabminism, from tribal position and freedom of occupation to the more rigid 
restraints of caste, taking place with some suddenness about the meridian of 
Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and the arid grazing, 
grounds of the West^ give place to the arable plains of the East. The 
submontane zone retains its social as well as its physical chaiacteristics 
much further west than do th^^ plains which lie below it, and hero the 
artificial restrictions of caste can hardly be said to cease till the Salt-range is 
crossed. 

Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities bascul upon identity 
of recent descent, is the association which binds together small colonies of 
foreign immigrants under names denoting little more than their origin. Such 
are the Purbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangdli. 1 hese people have fcheii' own dis¬ 
tinctions of caste and tribe in the countries whence thoy ciame. But isolatioD 
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from their fellows in a land of strangers binds them together in closer union. 
The Purbi isa Purbi to the people of the Panjab, and nothing more; and in 
many cases this looseness of classification spreads to the people themselves, and 
they begin to class themselves as Purbi and forget their original divisions. 
Examples may be found even nearer home. The Hindu is a small class on 
the frontier, and he is generically classed as Kii’dr without regard to his caste. 
The men of the Bagar ai’e strangei*s in the Panjal), and they are commonly 
known as B%ri irrespective of whether they are Jats or Rajputs. Many more 
instances of similar confusion might be given. Even community of creed, 
where the numbers concerned are small, constitutes a bond which cannot be 
distinguished from that of caste. The resident Sikhs on the Peshawar 
frontier ai’e a caste for all practical piu-poses; while the case of the Bishnois of 
llari^na w^ho are chiefly reemited from two very different castes is still more 
striking. 


344. The trades-guild type of caste. —The second type which I have 
included together with castes proper and the western tribes in my caste tables, 
is almost precisely the trades-guild of Europe in the middle ages. i\jid it 
again owes its existence very largely to the prevalence of Mahomedan ideas. 

It is found chiefly in the larger cities, and is almost always known by a 
Persian or i\jabic name. The class of Darzis or tailors is a good example of 
what I mean. Here the caste organisation, the regulations of the fraternity, 
and the government by common council or panchayat are as complete as 
among the true castes. But there is no longer even the fiction of common 
origin, and the only bond which unites the membei’S of the guild is that of 
common occupation—a bond which is severed when the occupation is aban¬ 
doned and renewed when it is resumed. I have already said that I am not at 
all sure whether this is not the ease with the artisan castes in general in a far 
greater degree than is commonly supposed. It appears to me that in the case 
of the menial and artisan classes the real caste is w^hat I have already noticed, 
and shall presently describe more particularly, under the name of the section j [P. 178] 
and that the caste name is often merely a generic term used to include all who 
follow the same occupation. If the numerous agiicultural tribes of the Indus 
who are included under the generic term Jat obseived caste distinctions and 
refused to eat together and intermarry, we should have a state of things corre¬ 
sponding exactly with what we find throughout the Province among the 
industrial classes, where each so-called caste comprises under a common 
occupational term a number of sections of different geographical origin and of 
different habits, who refuse to hold communion with one another, and are for 
all practical pui’posos separate castes. But even here the distinction is often 
based upon minor differences in the occupation or in the mode of following it; 
and community of origin in the remote jmst is often, though by no means 
alwayvS, admitted. And even if my suggestion be well-founded, there is still 
this cardinal distinction, that in the case of the caste or section -f the caste tbe 
basis of the organisation is hereditary, and the stranger is admitted voluntarily 
ajid (lelibemiely; whereas in the ease of the guild there is no pretence to coin- 
munfty of blood, and anybody following the ci’aft is admitted almost as a 
matter of right. To this class probal)ly belong the Malldh, the Ciassab; the 
Sabzi'farosh, the M&hqi when not a Jhinwar, the Ndngar, and many of 
those quasi-castes of whom I have to say that I cannot tell whether the name 
siguiflcB anytliing more than the occupatum of the people included it. 

. Somewhat similar to these are the followois of divers occupations which ar^ 
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most if not altogether confined, in the east of the Province at least, to the 
members of a single caste, of which the chapter on artisan and menial castes 
famishes so many examples. The Bharbhunja is almost always, I believe, a 
Jhinwar; the Jarnih is almost always a N^i; bat it would not have been safe 
to class them as Jhinwar and Nai respectively, and so I have shown them 
separately in my tables. Yet another form of quasi-caste is afforded by the 
religious and ascetic ordei-s of fakirs which, in the absence of all pretence of 
community of blood and the purely voluntary nature of their association, are 
somewhat analogous to the ti*ades-guild. These men abandon cast's properly 
so called on entering the order to which they belong; but it would have been 
absurd to omit them altogether or to show them under Miscellaneous,^^ and 
I have therefore ranked them in my tables as castes. Many of them are sub¬ 
ject to some form of authority which is exercised by the order in its coi'porate 
capacity; but many of them are absolutely free fi'om restrictions of any kind, 
and the word caste is not really applicable to these classes. 


345. Different types included in the caste-tables.— Thus the figmes of 
my tables of tribes and castes include groups formed upon sevei-al very distinct 
types. There is the true caste in the Brahminical sense of the term, the 
Brahman, Rajput, Banya, and so foi-th; the tribe or race based upon common 
blood, such as the Pathdn, Biloch, Kdthia; there is the colony of foreigners 
like the Piirbi and Kashmiri, or of believei*s in a strange creed like the Bishnoi; 
there is the tiaie occupational caste such as the Ndi, the Chamdr, and the 
Chilhra; there is the common trades-guild like the Darzi and the Qassdb; 
there is the occupation pure and simple as the Jarndh and Ghardmi; there is 
the ascetic order as the Gosdin and Niimala; and besides these there are all 
possible intermediate stages. Moreover, the name which is applied to a tiue 
caste or race in one part of the Panjdb, in another merely signifies an occupa¬ 
tion of which fact Arain and Biloch are two notable examples, the first 
meaning nothing more than a market-gardener in the Salt-iungc Tract, the 
latter little more than a camelman in the centre of the Province, and each in 
cither case including an indefinite number of castes or tribes with nothing but 
community of occupation to connect them. 

346. Effect of conversion upon caste. -At the beginning of this chap¬ 
ter I stated, admittedly as an cxaggeiution of the truth, that caste has little 
necessary connection with the Hindu religion, and that conversion fiN^iu 
Hinduism to Isldm has not necessarily the slightest effect upon it. I shall 
now consider how far that statement has to be modified. I have attempted to 
show in the prccedinf^ paragraphs that i)ride of blood, especially in the up}).v, 
and shame of occupation, especially in the lower classes, are in all societiofi the 
principal factors which regulate social rank; and that when Brahininism 
developed caste, all that it did was to bind the two together, or at least to pre-' 
vent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which would have* 
broken down in the ordinaiy course of social evolution, and wliile thus pt qi-* 
tuating the principle of the hcreditaiy nature of occupation and social status, 
to hedge it round and strengthen it by ;i network of artificial rules and lustiio- 
tions which constitute the only characteristic pi cnliar to the institution oi 
•aste. This I take to constituto the only connection between ITinduism aini 
caste; and it is obviou^^> that these restrictions and proiudiees once engvai'ti a 
on the social system, mei*o change of creed has no neccssiiry effect whatever 
opon their natui’e or their operation. As a fact in the of the Pivnjjo* voo- 
Y'^^Tsion has absolutely cucct upou the caste of the couvert, The 
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Edjput, Gujar, or Jat is for all social, tribal, political, and ^ministrative pur¬ 
poses exactly as nnicb a Kiljput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu brother. His 
social customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxed, his rules of 
marriage and inheritance unchanged; and almost the only difference is that he 
shaves his scalplock and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the Mahome- 
dan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalm^ln to the Hindu wedding cere¬ 
mony. As I have already shown in the chapter on Religion, he even worships 
the same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so.^ 

347. The fact is that the people are bound by social and tribal custom 
far more than by any lules of religion. Where fhe whole tone and feeling of 
the country-side is Indian, as it is in the Eastern Panjab, the Musalmdn is 
simply the Hindu with a difference. Where that tone and feeling is that of 
the country beyond the Indus/ as it is on the Paujdb frontier, the Hindu even 
is almost as the ^lusalmiln. The difference is national rather than religious. 

The laxity allowed by Mahomet in the matter of intermamage has no effect 
upon the Musalmjm Jat of the Dehli division, for he has already refused to 
avail himself even of the smaller license allowed by the Hindu priests and 
scriptures, and l)Oand himself by tiibal rules fnr stricter than those of either 
religion. But the example of the Pathan and the Biloch has had a very great 
effect upon the Jat of the Multdn division; and he recognises, not indeed 
the prohibitions of rriahonot,—or i-ather not only them, for they represent the [P. i7J>] 
irreducible minimum,—but the tribal rules of his frontier neighbours, more 
strict than those of his religion but less strict tlmn those of his nation. 

I believe that the laxity of the rules and restrictions imposed by the customs 
of castes and tribes which is observable in the Western Panj^b, and among the 
Hindus no less than among the Musalmdns, is due far more to the example 
of tiie neighbouring frontier tribes than to the mere change of faith. The 
social and tribal customs of the eastern peasant, whether Hindu or Musalm^in, 
ar(‘ those of India; while in the west the people, whether Hindu or Mnsalm^n, 
have adopted in great measure, though by no means altogether, the social and 
tribal enstoras of Afghanist^ and Bilocbist^n. In both cases those rules and 
customs are tribal or national, rather than religious. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that both the artificial rules of 
Hindu caste, and the tribal customs which bind both Hindu and Alusalm^n, have 
lately begun to relax, and with far greater rapidity among the Musalmdus 
than anion^ the Hindus. And this difference is no doubt really due to the 
difference in religion. .There lias been within the last 30 years a great 
Musaliri^n revival in the Panj^ib; education has spread, and with it a more 
accurat(' knowledge of the rules of the faith * and there is now a tendency 
which is (lay by day growing stronger, to snbst.tute the la w of I?lam for tribal 
custom in all matters, whether of intermarriage, inheritance, or social 
inteiv'OiirBe. The movement has as yet materially affected only the higher 
and more educated classes; but there can lu? little doubt that it is slowly 
working down through the lower grades of soriety. The effect of conversion to 
li'i- air-ady been notii-ed in the ehapter on Beligion, as has the effect 
of change of creed npnn :;h(i i enial elapses; and this latter will be dealt with 
more at length in that part of the present chapter which treats of those castes. 


» Tlii^ ivt luiicli fr^o nf tTu> inidillc th* ;sc8 of the to\cii }5 and They have no reor^on to 

bi:> j)articnlii) Iy j)rou t oi (I t 'i- m Le; while J:ho euperior t diication tlic more varied con^titucion 
of urban population tlio jx)wer of tribal custom. In such iases the ^’onvert not untre- 

qiientiy the title of Shekh: though even here a change of catte name on conversion is pro- 

ha,bl>’ ifjQ oxcoptiou. 
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3^. Effect of Islam in strengthening the bonds of caste.— But if the 
adoption of Islam does not absolve the individual fi-om the obligations common 
to his tribe or caste, still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those 
obligations.^ Indeed it seems to me exceedingly probable that where the 
Musalmdn invasion has not, as in the Western Panj^b, been so wholesale or 
. the country of the invadere so near as to change bodily by force of example 
the whole tribal customs of the inhabitants, the Mahoinedan conquest of 
Northern India has tiglitened and strengthened rather than relaxed the bonds 
of caste ; and that it has done this by depriving the Hindu population of their 
natural leaders the Rdjputs, and throwing them wholly into the hands of the 
Brahmans. The full discussion of this question would require a far wider 
knowledge of Indian comparative sociology than I possess. But I will briefly 
indicate some considerations which appear to me to point to the probable truth 
of my suggestion. I have said that caste appears to have been far more loose 
and less binding in its earlier form than as it appeared in the later develop¬ 
ments of Brahminism; and we know that, at least in the earlier and middle 
sta^s of Hinduism, the contest between the Brdhman and the Rdjput for the 
^cial leadership of the people was prolonged and severe (see Muir^s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. I). The Mahomedan invaders found in the Rajput Princes 
political enemies whom it was their business to subdue and to divest of 
authority; but the power of tlie Bralimans threatened no danger to their rule, 
and that they left unimpaired. The Biuhrainic influence was probably never 
so strong in the Panjdb as in many other parts of India ; but it is m^arkedly 
strongest in the Dehli Territory, or in that portion of the Province in which, 
lyl^S ^oder the very shadow of the Mnghal court, Rdjput power was most 
impossible. Moreover, it is curious tliat we And the institutions and restrictions 
of caste as such most lax> and a state of society most nearly ap})roacliing that 
which existed in the earlier epoch of Hinduism, in two very dissimilar parts 
of the Panjdb. One is the Indus frontier, where Mahomedanism reigns 
supreme; the other is the Kdngi’a hills, the most exclusively .Hindu portion of 
the Province.^ On the Indus we have the Saiyad and the Pir, the class of 
Ulama or divines who take the place of the Brdhman ; the Pathdn or Biloch 
as the case may be, who correspond with the Kshatriya; the so-called Jat, 
who is emphatically the people or Vaisya in the old sense of the word, and 
includes all the great ma.ss of hufibandnien of whatever caste they may be, ^ 
Awdns, Jats, Rdjputs and the like, who cannot pretend to Kshatriya rank; 
the Kirdr or trader of w^hatever caste, Banya, Khatri, or Arora, corresponding 
with the later use of Vaisya; the artisan or Sudra; and the outcast or 
Mlechchha. The two lajgt classes liave no generic names ; but the three first 
correspond almost exactly with tlie Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya 
of the middle Hindu scriptures, nor are (Ik' boundaries of tbose divisions more 
rigorously fixed than we find them in those scriptures. The other poition of i 
the Province in which caste restrictions are most loose and caste divisions most \ 
general and indefinite is the Kangia hills ; or precisely the only paii} of the 
Banjdb into which Mahomedanism has found no entrance, in wliieh 
Mahomedan ideas liavf' haJ no inHaence, in which Hindiiiam Im : rciviaiucd 
absolutely slieltered from attack froin with opt, and in whiAi the okU-bt Rajput 
dynast-ies in India have preserved their supremacy unbroken up lo within the 
last eighty years. On the ll ndus we apjieur to have caste as it is ender the 
Mahomedan, on the Janiua as it is under the Brahn an, and in the llimklayad 
of K^ngra as it is under the Rdjput. • The state of caste ^eIat•^on^‘ m the 
Kdngra hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general, Rajputs of 
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the Eastern Hills, Thakars and Rt'ithis, Kanets, and Hill Menials. The whole 
matter is summed up in the quotation from Mr. Lyall given on page 175. 

Here the Pv^jput is the fountain of honour, and the veiy Brahman is content 
to accept rank at his hands. Mr. Barnes writes of the K^ngra Brdhmans 

""Tbe Lilli, as I have already stated, were tLe seats of petty independent princes, and in every 
« principality tlie Brdhmans are arranged into classes of different degrees of parity. Tlie Ba3a was 
always considered the fountain of all hononr, and his classification, made probably at the connsol 
‘'of his religions adrisers, was held binding upon the brotherhood. In these graduated lists no 
“account was ever taken of the zamindar Brdhmins, as they were contemptnonsly styled;—they 
“ w’ere left to themselves in ignoble obsenrity. Tims, in the days of Raja Dharm Cliand, the two 
great tribes of Kdngra Briibmins,—the ' Nngarkotias * (from Nagarkot, the ancient name of 
''Knngra) and the ‘ Batehru?,’—were formally snb-divided into clans. Of the Nagarkotias 
“Dhann Chand establUhed 13 different families, of which, at the risk of being considered tedious, 

I subjoin a catalogue,” 

So we find the R4ja of Kdngra bribed to elevate a caste in the social 
scale; and the R^ja of Alwar making a new caste of a section of the Minas, 
and prescribing limits to their intermarriage with those who had till then been 
con.sidered their brothers. 

Under Mahoraedan mle the Rajput disappeared, and for the Hindu 
population the Brdhman took his place. Hence the wide differences between 
caste in KSngra and caste in the Dehli Territory. In the Hills, the very [P. 180 ] 
stronghold at once of Rdjput power and of Hindusim in its most primitive 
form, we have the Brdhman, but with a wide difference between the Brdhman 
who prays and the Brdhman who ploughs ; we have the Rajput, a namestnctly 
confined to the royal families and their immediate connections, and refused to 
such even of those as soil their hands with the plough ; we have the great 
cultivating class, including the Tliakars and Rdthis of acknowledged and 
immediate Rdjput descent who famish wives even to the Rajputs themselves, 
and the Rdwats, Kanets, and Ghiraths of somewhat lower status; we have 
the Kir^ or Mahdjan, including not only traders, but all the K^yaths and the 
clerkly class, and even Brahmans who take to these pursuits; we have the 
respectable artisan class, the carpenter, mason and water-carrier; and finally we 
have the KoH or D&gi, the outcast or Mlechcbha of the hills. And from top to 
bottom of this social scale, no single definite line can be drawn which shall 
precisely mark off any one caste or grade from the one below it. ^ Each one 
takes its wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and the 
members of each can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately 
akOVe it. ^ .rrr. ,. 

349, Tribal divisions among the landowning castes,- Within the 
caste the first great division of the landowning clapes is into tribes; and the 
tribe appears to me to be far more permanent and indestructible than the caste, 
j Lave already shown bow in the west of the Panjib the broader distinctions 
of caste have become little more than a tradition or a convenient symbol for 
social standing, while the tribal groups are the pmctical units of which the com- 
liainity is composed. There is, I fancy, little doubt that when a family or 
acetion of a caste rises or sinks in the social scale, while it changes the name of 
its caste, it often retains its tribal designation ; indeed it is probable that that 
designation not unseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which it is to 
be known in future. Thus the widow-mariTing Chauhdn Rdjputs of Dehli are 
now known os Chanh&ns, ard not as Rdjpdfi; while their brethren of the next 
district, Kamdl, who have not infringed the caste mle, are known as Rajputs, 
and only secondarily as Chauhan R^jpiits. This theory is in aecorfauco with 
the tradition by which the constant recun*ence of tribal names m di eient 
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pastes is accounted for hj tlie peojile themselves. The Chauhrm Gujaa's for 
in^ance, mil tell you that thcir-anceator was a Chauh^n Rijput who maiTied 
a Gu]ar woman ; and tliat his descendants retained the tribal name, while sink- 
ing to the rimk of Gujiirs owing to his infringement of caste regulations. ^ 
Indeed this is simply the process which we see in actual operation before our 
very eyes. As I have already remarked, the same tribe is known as Rajput in 
a tract where it has, and as Jat in a tract where it has not risen to political 
importance; but the tribal name, indicating a far stronger and more enduring 
bond than that of common caste, still remains to both. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out how two considerations gradually tend to be substituted 
tor or added to_ the tie of common descent as the basis of tribal unity 
°‘^®’^’P^tiou of land, and common subjection to tribal authority. He 

community settles down dually upon a definite space of 
land, the land begins to ho the basis of society instead of the kinship. The change is exceed- 
.< fiTadn.aI, and in some particulars it has not even now been fully accomplished; but it has 

history. Tiie constitution of tho family through 
«thi Wl 'i!-f an obsi-rvahle fact j bnt for all groups of men larger t^u 

^ the family, the land on which they liTC tends to become the bond of union between at 
'< ti» “o™ vaguely conceived.” And again-” Kinship as the 

•• mnu ^ communitiea together tends to be regarded as the same thing with subjection to com- 

‘'“ue anothe”’^’ Consanguinity blend, bnt they in nowise supersede 


The institution of kamsdyah among the Biloches and Pathdns, hv which 
recces from one tribe who claim the protection of the chief of” another 
tribe are affiliated to, and their dcseeudants become au integral part of the 
latter, is an admirable example of the second of these two processes: and in 
the substitution of land for blood as the basis of tribal unity, we very probably 
find the explanation of that standing puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the 
coinmOT ancestor managed to conquer the tribal tenitory single-handed, or 
how, if he had followers, it happens that all the living members of the tiibe 
ti'ace their descent from him, while the lineage of those followers is nowhere 
discoverable. 


350. Within the tribe the same basis of sub-division is often found to 
exist, the clans being apparently territorial, while the smaller septs ai-e pro¬ 
bably founded upon real descent. In fact it is exceedingly difficult to dW 
the line between tribe and clan, except where the two are connected by the 
present occupation of common territory and subjection to a common faibal 
authority. When a section of a great tribe such as the Punwtir Rtijputs 
separates from the parent tribe and acquires for itself a new territory as did 
the Sidls, the section l^eeoines for all practical puiqioses a new and indepen¬ 
dent tribe, and the memory of the old tribe is to the new one what caste is 
to tribes in the wtet, a mere tradition of origin. So when a member of a 
tribe rises to such imporiance as to become independent of tribal authority 
he practically founds a new tribe, even though he may still occupy the 
teiTitory formerly held as part of the old tribal domain j as, for instance, 
appears to have been^ the^ case with the Bariir section of the Sidhn Jats! 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the degree i*i which tribal divisions 
depend upon political and territorial independence, is afforded by the Biloch 

1 There is another possible explanation of the tradition, and that is that the caste w.a". InherttSi 
in the fc -lalo line. There is no ineonsidernhle^ weight of evidenoo to show that this was the 
custom, at any rate among certain classes, vrithin comparatively recent times, But tbs I'CMter, 
like all other similar matters, needs tuvther examination. 
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tribes, who were orginally five. Of these two, the Rind and Lashfiri, rose 
to prominence and divided the nation into two corresponding sections. As 
time went on the nation broke up into a number of independent tnbes, each 
with a separate territory and organisation of its o\vn ; and now, though every 
Biloch refers himself to either Rind or Lashdri stock, the names are but a 
tradition of origin, and in the Panjllb at least no Rind or L^hari tribe can 
be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes found in different parts of the 
Province who claim common descent from some one of the great liajput races, 
the Bhatti, Chaiih^n, Punwfir, and the like, are instances of the same process. 

The local tribes are now independent units, and can hardly be included under 

the original tribal name save as a symbol of origin, ^us the line of demar¬ 
cation between tribe and clan is no better defined than is that betvveen caste 
and tribe. As soon as a section of a caste abandons the customs of the parent 
stock whether as regards hereditary occupation_ or social habits, it tends to 
become a new caste. As soon as a clan separates itself from the temtory and 
organisation of the parent tribe, it tends to become a new tribe. Where 
the Indian tribal and caste restrictions upon intermarriage are stiU observed, 
the best definition would probably be obtained by taking endogamy and 
exogamy as the differentise of the caste and tribe respectively; a caste being 
the smallest group outside which^ and a tribe the largest group within which 
marriage is forbidden. But in a great jiart of the Panjfib this test does not 
apply. 

351, Tribal divisions among the priestly and mercantile castes. —In the 

case of the castes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, possess no 
political or tciritorial organisation, the basis of tribal division is very different. 
Here we have no compact tribes based npon real or fictitious community of 
blood and occnpving tribal territories. The Brahman has almost invariably 
accompanied his clients in their migrations; and indeed it will sometimes be 
found that the Brfihmans of a tribe or of n group of village communities, 
being too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with 
their place of origin long after it has fallen into neglect or even oblivion 
among the landowning communities with whom they dwell. Th^ we find 
Brtilimana of different ^oiras or clans scattered haphazard over the country 
without any sort of tribal localization, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also. In both cases the divisions arc wholly based upon real or 
imaginary common descent. The ^oiras of the Brahmans, the clans of the 
Khatris and Aroras are innumerable; but they are not localised, and are there¬ 
fore probablv more permanent than are the territorial tribes of the laudowners. 
This absence of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons why, ot all 
classes of the community, the Brahmans and tmlers observe most strictly the 
ai-tificial rales which preserve the integrity of caste organisation; J^r 

the Brahminical ffo^ra is really tribal is a distinct question to which 1 shall 
presciiitly rotnrn. 

But in the case of both the priestly and the mercantile classes, we nd 
that their castes are broken up into sections, too large and too devoid ot 
cohesion to be called tribes, and approaching much more nearly to sepa^a e 
castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social intercourse and 
intermarriage, and probably also in their origin. " - 

kno..m by geographical designations, such as the Gaur 
ancient Ganr and the S^rsdf Brtihmans of the Sai^swati ^/^b, th 
Uttai-^dhi Aroras of the north and the Dakbani Aroras of the south, the 
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Agarwiil Banyas of Agroha and the Oswdl Banyas of Osia. But the present 
aistmction between these sections is as a rale based upon difference of social and 
It IS not unnatui-al that, in the course of ages, the strictness 
tlie artificial re^nctions which regulate social and caste matters 

are obsewed should vary m different parts of the conntiy ; and it is no less 
natural that, where the two standards come into contact, those whose standard 
IS the stncter should look down upon those whose practice is more lax. The 
^aur Brdhman sees with horror his Sarsut brother eat bread from the hands of 

ThP.o “u a thousand things which to him would be pollution. 

Ihe lesult is that the Gaur refuses to eat or intermarry with the Sdmut, and 
inat tor all practical puqioses the sections are not one but two castes : far 

^ me iLm«n li Tti, Nor does it seem 

me impossible that these .sections may in some cases represent real divereitv 

been Iho ot gS 

f tlie Panjdb, both called Brdhmaus because 

whS great sections have been fixed within recent times, 

xmte oT n T1 geographical distribution, but upon voluntary diveJ 

S ons Tf ai-e the great Dhaighar, Chdrzdti and other 

sections of the Khatns Jesenbed under that caste headW. Thi-ouehoiit all 
cse great sections, whether geographical or social, the same tribal divSions are 
commonly found unchanged. The tribes or clans of the Ga^ anf sIrSf 
Bn.hmans, ofthe Uttantdhi and Dakhani Aroras, of the Ag^w^ and t)sSl 
and ^ba?ed'unor^cr’^*^ nlentical. Now where these divisions are really tribal, 
preceded thePdiven rthis must mean that the tribal divisions 

i have here the formation of what 

divisions among artisan and menial castes.-Among the 

uprdiSim r based either 

tiL or T T r ^ geographical distribu- 

tiou 01 , I believe m veiy many cases indeetl, upon difference of origin one 

ind^trial caste being descended from Jats who have sunl’iu the 
social scale, another perhaps from Ahirs, while a third is the original sto!L to 

cE& Vrlr^'^ memory of the tribe. The 

tht tI'^T T batluj will not mtermarry with the Jatia Channir of 

the Dehli Teriitovy beeau.sc^the latter works in the skins of imimre animals • 

Sh “carriage 

With the Kliati of the Malwa ; and so forth throughout the list. Amone the 

menial castes moreover, as among the pncsl ly and mercantile, we liave a double 

Gasification ; and by Ihe side of tlie great sections we find what coraespond 

^ h tribal divisions. But among the meni.al castes, or at least among those 

who oecui^ the position of hcrad.tary village servants, 1 believe that those 

divisions often have tlimr origin rather m allegiance to the tribal master than 
m any theory of common descent. It has often been noticed that the menial 
castes denote their tribal sub-divisions by names famous in political history 
«uch as Bhatti, Khokhar or Chauhau j and our present paj.ers finmish al.uudaut 
lustauees. Now on ihe frontier a Lohjir who is attached to the village of 
the Muhammadzai tribe will call himself Lohiir Miihauumulzai, while one 

' See further Bectiou 353 ou the next page. 
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who lives in the service of the Daulatkhel will call himself Lohdr Daulatkhel. 

There can be no doubt that the connection between the village menials and 
the agricultural coinniunities whom they serve was in old times heredity an 
not voluntary, and that the former were in every sense 

glebes. In fact, as I shall presently explain in greater detail, we ^ill nn 
the tribal organisation of the tenitorial owners of a tract perpetuated m 
great integritv by the territorial organisation of the village menials, where 
J all but its memory has died out among their masters. It seems to me mme 
^ than probable that in old days, when menials were bound more closely to the 
tribes they served, the names of those tribes were used to distinguish the 
several groups of menials; and that for instance Cham^rs serving JShattis 
would be called Chamar tribe Bhatti, and those serving Khokhars called 
Cham^ tribe Khokhar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change ot 
masters became possible, the old name would be retained though the reason 
for it had ceased to exist, and thus we should find Bhatti and Khokh^ [P. i 82 .] 
,''Chamdrs scattered throughout the Province. ^ In fact the process^ would be 
simply another instance of that substitution of the idea of subjection to a 
common authority for that of common blood as the basis of tribal ^ division, 
regarding which I have already quoted Sir H. Mainers language in section 
349 . 


353. The Brahminical gotras. —I have said that among the priestly and 
mercantile castes we find a set of divisions corresponding with the true 
tribal divisions of the landowning classes, which runs through the great 
geographical or social sections which I have described above. These divisions 
are, among the Khatris and Aroras, in all probability real tribes denoting 
common descent, or at any rate special association of some sort, at an earlier 
stage in the liistory of the caste, of the ancestors of all those who now 
bear the same tribal name. Among the Br^mans and Bauyas these divisions 
are known as got fas, and it is not so certain that tlieir origin, among the 
Banyas at least, is tribal. The word gofra, more commonly known under 
the coiTupted fonn of got^ means a family or lineage, the descendants from 
a common ancestor, and it also means a flock, those who shelter within a 
common fold. The Brahmans say that their gotras are named after the 
great Hindu Rishis, though it does not clearly appear whether the members 
of each gotta claim descent from the Rishi whose name it bears as from a 
carnal or as from a spiritual father. It is curious that the names of manj 
of the founders of these gotras occur among the ancient genealogies of the 
prehistoric RAjpdt dynasties, the Rdjas in question being not merely name¬ 
sakes of, but distinctly stated to be the actual founders of tlie gotra j and 
it would be strange if inquiry were to show that the priestly classes, like 
the menials just discussed, own their tribal divisions to the great families 
to whom their ancestors were attached.* At any mte, whatever their origin, 
the Brahminical gotras have among tlie Brahmnns become absolutely heredi- 
toy; and every Brahman, w'hether Gaiir, Sarsut, Dakant, or otherwise belongs 
to some one or other of these gotras. Thus, t-alcing these great sections as 
tribes, the gotra is wider than the tribe ; and -svliile new triljes and clans can 
be and are constantly being formed, no new go'ra is jiossiblo.^ 

^ Jj’or curious iuHtiWH'o of (.‘Iftsaifiputiou of Bruhuia}i 0 into irtboa by tbe coiuuiaiid of a Raiput 
niler, liCC tbo quotation from Mr. Uarne.'? giveu on page 179. [Consuii Report] 

3 h it posaiblo that the go/ra Is a relic of descent tbrougb tho fouialu Hn e, Uko tbe cori*e- 
»poU(ling phtonomenon among the Austi’aliau and North American IndmnB ? [Census Report.] 
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But tie Bnihminlcal gotm extends far beyond the body of Briibmaus: for 
the theory of tbe Hindu religion is that every Hindu, whatever be his 

CflKTP. hplnnrra _i! _ mi*' . , / , „ _ . ° 
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caste, belongs to some one or other of them. The gotra thus defined is used 


only at maiTiage, on the occasion of sankalpa, and in similar formal cere¬ 
monies; and the great majority of the Hindu peasantry do not so much 
as know that they have a gotra at all, much less what it is. But all the 
stricter Hindu castes, such as the Banyas and Kbatris and \i-oras, know and 
leeognize their gotra. Indeed the Banyas have, so far as I know, no tribal 
dinsions within the great sections of Agarwlil, Oswlil and tbe Kke, exceiit these 
Brahmimcal gotrag. Thus the question suggests itself wheth. r the universal 
currency of the same set of gotras throughout the whole Brahman caste, and 
their adoption by the Banyas, is not due to a wish to conform with the rale 
ot Jlindmsm just enunciated, rather than to any real community of descent 
ilenoted by a common gotra. In any case these gotras are of singularly 
little importance. Except to the priests and merchants and to some of the 
stucter and more exlueated classes they mean little or nothing; while although 
to those priests and merchants they do stand in some degree in the pla<e of 
tribal divisions, yet as they are in no way locali-nl their significance is 
almost wholly religious, and the divisions which are really important among 
hese castes aie what I have called the great sections. It matters little or 

oftbe^Bl'^ a Bany.a, or an Arora is of the Gautama or 

of the Bharadufij gotra j what we really want to know is whether bo is 
Gaur or bfirsut, Agarwfil or Oswrd, Uttartidhi or Dakhani. The horrible 
! and C’onfusion which resulted in tbe Census from the fact that the 
xasantry of the eastern Panjab call their tribes by the same word got as 
IS commonly used for the Brahmimcal gotra, will be noticed presently. 

hP f^f^‘ ^visions of women.— A curious question arose in the record 

01 tnbes in the Census schedules; namely, whether a woman chano,od her 
a er s tribal name for that o^f her husband on niamage. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Brahmimcal gotra follows that of the husband; and the 
more educatttl enumei-ators, knowing this, often objected to record the got 
or tribe of the Avife as different from that of the husband. I asked some 
0 my ineuas to make enquiries as to the custom iu various iiarts of the 
Province, but in niany eases the got and gotra have evideatly been confused 
in their investig.-A.qns and replies. But on the whole the result seems to 
be as follows. With Brfihmans. Banyas, Kbatris, Kfiyaths, and iWoras 
the wmmau s ye^ follows that of her husband. But this is almost ccriainlv 
tbe Brahmimcal gotra. In some of the cases it must be so, as the ac¬ 
tions do not intcrman-y, and there is nothing else to change. Among the 
Kbatris it would be intere.sting to know whether a Kapur woman maiaThm- 
a Mahra. man would be considered a Kajair or a Mabra. Throug-hout tho 
Western Plains Hindus change the clan; imt here again tliey almost &\\ 
belong to the castes uientioned above. In the hills and the snb-montane 
tracts the tribe is certainly chiinged; for in the lower hills therejs a formal 
ceremony called got kandla^ or the tribal trencher,ut which the women of 
the tribe eat with the bride and thns admit lier to the commurnty. In the 
eastern districts the tribe is as certainly not changed at marriagt', nor does a 
boy change it on adojition. It is born and dies unaltcivd witirboth man and 
woman, In Sirsa it does not change, for a m ui alw iys sixi-ks of bis wife by 
her tribal and not by her pei-soiial n-amc; and tbe .saioe custom obtains among 
the Dehli Gujars, On the other baud iu Firozpur, which adjoins Sirs!),, the 
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i. ^dtoobtoin. 

the tribe does not appear to change damage j J 

which is nearly bnt not quite equal ° jitter. The point is practi- 

dressed by courtesy as belonging to the tnbe of the prevails, added to 

cally important in this way. The diveisi y record of tribal divisions 

the interference of the educated q ^vonld have been better to 

for women of exceedingly uncertain value , and ^ 

tabulate the males only for the severaA j tribe of a married 

liatly complete eetiee ot J, hUI° ami the milage confnmnitiee of the 

Krttiiratet“ 

wbSh they have constructed. In these they have J’ th^ 

tlicroare nolmundariesin 

tribe or dan has occupied a from that obtaining beyond the 

S^S£#i|4S‘StSS 

hamlets which are united by m e ^ administrative conveni- 

bonrs bv no line of dema e conuuered rather than occupied the tract, 

emo. ^ hen however the 1 they subjugated, 

and its cultivation is still in the P the case last 

wp find that they did almost exac J . v j divided out the land into 

described. They drew arbitrarvboundarmswhich^ U^^^^^^ 

e„:.t hlocb or vaiagc sr^loK^ in «a.ll 

these Ijl'^cks as its shaie, lett tlie & r r»nnfTQl villao’es of some 

lianilets over the '^r^^^Jore or less prevailing thi-ough- 

strength and size. These two types are "ut in ^greft grazing 

oat the Western Plains and Salt-iange Tm . ^ t ^ 

grounds we find, perhaps even more ^ommo ly ™ ^ niiscellaneons 

type which is not based npon any soi-t of tnbal ®£nisation a 
edicotiou of cultivators have broken up the land and so j J condition 
or jiavc been settled iiy capitalists who ^quirei g ‘, t w-as especially 
iTinging it f: L a.1-4'*" 


;\ ^ 


of bringing it iintler cultivation. Ihis iorni o administration 

eucounled under Sikh rule; when the cadinal so much from 

was to emsh the gentry, to encom^ge ""J 

the actual cultivator a. to leave nothing for ^ 

366. In the east of the Province we find vill^ vigorous per- 
which so much has been mitten ; and “O^here peihaps ^ 
fectlon thsn in the sonth-eastern districts. ^^rBPdes tribal organisation, 
suppose that the village community wholly sup generally 

The tribal maps of the Panjdb when published will »how 
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even where the village communities are 
more^^lf the viUages of the tribe constitute one or 

Hpfi communities held together by feudal 

fiction of common ancestry. Under the Mughals the 
asir*^! ’ised to be based upon these tlia^pag, the revenue beinff 

tTem f ZT of/illages as a Aole, and being distributTamol 

theln f of .the collective villages under the presidencT of 

the headman of the parent village. So too, till our time the dknite bound- 
aries which now sepmute each village from its neighbours wer.? very indel 
mtelpiarked cvenin the cultivated tiucts, as is p-oved by the mLier hi 

Stes thW"'^‘^"° 'I r* field^; while^in the comLn 

pastures they were probably almost imknown, as to this dav the cattle of 

Stm^to bo to tfie same tribe graze in common without 

is takmi f, im Ific following description of the tiapa organisation 

IS taken fiom my settlement report of Karndl. The vigorous organisation 

clients ^ menial castes, based upon the tribal organisation of their 

maue in sections .3o]-52. It would be interest ng to know whether the same 
holds good with the mercantile castes.. wneiuer cue same 

'• inltou1™HoS'fiul“uvf Ss:;’ rratrfoVr*c'” '"T 

“wunity thatmigmtoa counted oTintoi^fr^n V? means that he parts of the com- 

•‘ common branch from the ancestor In f v families descended in one 

“ same name, with tlie addition of thn worSo t ‘}"'‘'fert the many villttges known hy the 

implies that kalan - -- 



‘‘ackaiowledgeilastlichead T.ni,i oj, in circnmst.mees, still 

•• douhfrfeo^^* of l>e^d vWtare fc^ iSran"rcoZc 

vitality than the hiS cu“te™OT m-c"’ ''the®*'*'' i‘'teroal organization of far greater 


« assembled In one case a vilhige told n.rthat it harctiS il /i® 

“ were so many Hrdhmai’g.in its origiiiaUAapd that it found it\.xpenfive to rfeT“tl^'““'T’ 

to the origiiiul village about it* and they said thnt nn v?llmS ; 7 i tbem. I Bpok’ 
“ quoted «fe proverb- ‘ A^on may 

It is curious to note how the fiction of commou descent is preserved when 
strangers are admitted into these tribal groujis or village communities Tht 
stranger who reci ives by gift a share of auotlieide land is called a hUmhUi oi 
"earth brother;” and if a landowner of a triiic other than that of tlu 
original owners is asked how he acquired property in the village, hisinvariabh 
s^nswer is " they settled me as a brother.” 



357. Marriage and intermarriage between tribes.— The restrictions upon 
intermarriage will be given in some detail in Part II of Chaptrr VII in 


- Mr. Douie notes that the members of all the villages included in tlio thana raaitB nff. ri ..* 
once a year at the SatH of the tika village. (See pai-agraph 220 supro.) ^ ononug 
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reatiDg of civil condition; and it is unnecessary to repeat the information 
here. The custom as to intermarriage in the hills will be found described in 
the sections on Rajputs of the eastern hills^ K^this and Eawats, and Kolis and [1M84] 
D^gis; while the curious rule against taking a bride from a village marching 
with one^s own has already been discussed in section 13G, The marriage 
customs of the people of Karn^l will be found minutely described at pages 
127 to 134 of my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some 
curious customs will be found in the present chapter under the head of Jats 
of the western sub-montane. The subject is one of great interest and value^ 
and sadly needs more detailed inquiry. Customs of this sort are of all others 
the most persistent, and often throw most valuable light upon the origin and 
afBnities of the tribes. The reason why I allude to the subject in this place 
is, because I wish to point out how obviously the rules and customs regulating 
marriage point to the former existence of marriage by caj)ture and, perhaps 
less obviously, of an intermediate stage when the capture had become fictiti¬ 
ous, but the fiction was enacted with greater veri-similitude than now-a-days. 

Some of the suggestions I am about to make may very probably be fanciful; 
but the general tendency of the facts is beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

The strict rule of tribal exogamy which still binds all classes both Hindu and 
Musalman throughout the Eastern Plains, exce])tlng however the priests and 
traders who observe only the proliibitions of the Sanslcrit scriptm’es; especially 
the rule against marrying from a neighbouring village; the formal nature of 
the wedding procession, which must be as far as possible mounted on horses, 
and in which only males may take part; the i^reparatory oiling of the bride- 
gi’oom, the similar treatment of the bride being perhaps a later institution; 
all point to marriage by capture. ' So does the use of tho mark of the bloody 
hand at both villages. The marking all the turnings from the village gate 
to the bride^s house may be a survival of a very common intermediate stage, 
where the bridegroom visits the bride by stealth. The mle that the pro¬ 
cession must reach the girPs rillage after midday, and must not enter the 
village, but remain outside in a place allotted to them; the fight between 
the girPs and boy^s parties at the door of the bride^6 house ; the nilc that the 
girl shall wear nothing belonging to herself; tho hiding of the girl from the 
boy^s people at the weddipg ceremony; all point to marriage by capture. 

So do the rule by which the boy^s party must not accept food at tlie hands of 
the gii-Ps people after the wedding, and must pay them for what they eat on 
the succeeding night, and the fiction by which the girPs father is compelled 
to ignore aU 2 >ayinent of money by the bridegroonPs friends. The bloody 
hand stamped on the shoulder of the boy^s father by the girPs mother 
as he depai-ts, and the custom which directs tlie girl to go off bewailing 
some one of her male relatives who has lately died, saying Oh my fa¬ 
ther is dead,^^ or “Oli my brother is dead,^^ are very marked; as is the 
light with sticks between the bride and bi’idegrooin. Finally we have the 
reJe that after the ceremonial goings and coinings are over, the wife 
must never visit her fathers house ^vithout his special leave; and the fact 
that— 

** the village into which Ijis daughter is married is nttcrly tabooed for her father, her cider b^^^thm*, 

''and all near elder relatives. They may not go into it or even druik water from a well m 
village, for it is uhaineful to take anything from one’s daughter or belongings. ^ ^ , 

more distaiit elder relations' will not cat or fiink from the house into which uie gm is i 

** though they do not taboo tho wliole village. The boy^s lather can go to the gu’i s viiiag y 
of her fvither, but not without.'^ 


MINfSr/y^ 
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Similarly, all words denoting male relations by marnage are commonly 
used as-terms of abuse ; as, for instance, siUra, sdla, baJinoif jatodi, or father- 
in-law, wife^s brother, sister^s husband, and daughter’s husband. Of these the 
fii*st two are considered so offensive, that they are seldom used in their ordi¬ 
nary sense. ^ 

‘ 358. Social intercourse between castes. —The rules regulating social inter¬ 
course between different castes as they exist in the Jamna districts me given 
in the following quotation from the Karndl Settlement Report. 

Broadly speaking, no superior tribe will eat or drink from tbe bands or vessels of an inferior 
one, or smoko its pipes. But the reputed purifying influence^ of fire especially as exercised upon 
** (/hi and sugar, and tlio superior cleanliness of metal over earthen vessels, are the foundation of a 
broad distinction. All f«xxl is divided into paicki roti, or fried dry with ghi, and /taeArAi roii, or 
not so treated. Tims, among the Hindus a Oiijr^ti Brahman will eat pakJci, but not kaehcM 
“ from a Gaur, a Gaur from a Taga, any Brtilnnan or Taga from n Rajput, any Brahman, 

“ Taga or Rajput from a Jdt, Gujar, or Ror. Excepting Brahmans and Tagos, each caste will 
drink water from a metal vessel if previously scoured with earth {mdnjna), and wiU smoko from a 
pipe with a brass bowl, t;\king out the stem and using the hand with the lingers closed instead, 
from the same people with whom they will eat pakki bread j hut they will not drink or smoke 
from earthen vessels, or use the same pipe-stem, except with those w’hose kachchi bread they can 
cat. Jilts, Gujars, Uors, Rahlmrls and Ahfrs eat and di’Ink in common without any scruples. 
These again will eat a goldsmith’s pakki broad, hnt not in his house; and they used to smoke 
“ with carpenters but arc ceasing to do so. Musalmdns have lately become much'less strict about 
these rules as governing their intercourse among thomselves, and many of them now cat from 
“ any respectable Musalmdn’s hand, especially in the cities. And, subject strictly to the above 
rules, any Miisalmiin will eat and drink without scimplc from a Hindu; hut no Hindu will touch 
either pakki or kachchi from any Musalnnin, and will often thruw it away if only a Musalmdn’s 
** shadow falls upoii it, partly perhaps heennse Musalmaiis cat from earthen vessels, which no 
Hindu cun do unless ‘the vessel has never been used before. This affords an easy mode of telling 
wdiether a deserted site has been held by Musalmdus or Hindus. If the latter, there will bo 
'' numbers of little esrthen saucers (rikdlit) found on the spot. Brahmans and Rdjputs will in>t 
“ eat from any one below a Jat, Gujar, or Ror, while these tlirco tribes themselveB do not as a 
rule cat or drink with any of the menial castes.; and the following castes are absolutely impure 
“ owing to their occupation and habite, and their mere touch dofilci food; leather-maker, washer- 
“ man, barber, blacksmith, dyer (chh/mpi), 8wcei)er, diUn, and dhdnck. The potter is also looked 
upon as of doubtful i)urity. The pipes of a village, being often left abiuit in tho common rooms 
and fields, are generally distinguished by a piece of something tied round the stem—bine rag for 
a Mnsalman, red for a Hindu, leather for a Chamdr, string for a sweeper, and so forth ; so that 
a friend wishing for a smoke may not delilo himself by mistake. 

** Qur and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost anybody’s hand, even from that of a 
leathcr-w^orker or sweeper; hut in tliis case they must be whole, not broken.” 

The extraordinary btate of matters in the hills is described under the 
heads Hill Menials,, and Kolis and D^igis. In the west of tlie Province, where 
all caste restrictions are so lax, any Musalmdn will eat from the hands <)f anv 
respectable member of the same faith, while even Hindus are much less strict 
than in the east. So in.^the Sikh tract also; but here the mle against a 
Hindu eating from the hand of a Musalmdu seems to he even more strict than 
in the east. In all parts of the Pixfvince and among all classes any sort of 
intorcoui’se with the impure castes, whethei* pollut-ed by tlieir occupation or bv 
the nature of their food, is scrupulously avoided. 

Community of food is formally used as an outward and vis^ihle token 'of 
community of blood ; and any ceremony in which the tribe, clan, or other 
agnatic group takes a p n't as sjyck,_generaU^^^ includes some soi‘t of Jornml 

1 Mr MTlson writer • “ Ibore is a very geuciMl rulh agniurt speaking of oim’s wife’s father as 

“'fathor-iu-law’ {'sii^ra) The Musnhnilns of 8irsa call him -undo’ [fdya or chdoha) ^ tbs 
Brahmans of Gurgdon, ^ Pundit Ji’ oi-Miar Ji; ’ the Kayatli., • Riu Sahib ; ’ the Bauyas, • Ldla 
Sabih ’ or ' Stlh Ti • ’ the Meos, ‘ Chaudbn or * Muqaddam or--a spooially Moo ui^^kga-dokra 

or • old man M HOC FaUon); insomuch that if you o.^ll a Moo woman dokn «he will fly at yoU 

‘4ith%rvou c^^^^^ address a., durhu ^ which really 

“ mla exVctty tog, sbe will reply • Vov, well, n,y ^ well! ' ^ 
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^eating together or cowfarreaUoy more especially when the object of the cere¬ 
mony is to admit a new member into the group, as at adoption or marriage. 
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359 General distribution of agricultural castes.— Abstmct ^ 

on the next page* shows the general distribution of castes thioughout the . 2 - . 
Province, the figures representing the proportion borne by each group ot 
castes to every thousand of total population. 

The distribution of each caste will be discussed more fully when the 
caste itself comes under consideiution. It will of course be understood that 
the castes are grouped very roughly. Indeed^ it will^ be apparent from the 
following pages that any but the roughest classification is ipnpossible, for not 
only is the class within which any given caste should^ fall incapable of exact 
definition, but it varies in different parts of the Province. Still some sort of 
(dassification was necessary on which to arrange the chapter, and I have there¬ 
fore divided the various castes and tribes into three great groups. The first 
or landowning and agricultural group comprises half of the total population 
of the Pan jab, and is even more important socially, administratively, and 
politically than it is numerically. It is divided into six sections. The first 
includes the two great frontier races, the Biloches and Pathdns; and with 
the latter I have taken the Tanfi,oli, Tajik and Hazara, as closely allied to 
them if not really entitled to be ranked with them. Next follows the great 
Jat race, and after that the Rdjputs, with the Thdkars and Rathis whom it is 
so impossible to separate from them, and one oi’ two minor castes which are 
j)erhaps mther Rdjput tribes than separate castes. The next class, the minor 
dominant tribes, includes all those castes whieh, while hardly less important 
in their particular teiTitories, are less numeroiLS and less widely distributed 
than the four great races already specified. Such are the Gakkhars and 
Awans of the Salt-mnge Ti’act, the Rharrals and Ddudpotras of the W^estein 
Plains, the Dogars and Rors of the Eastern Plains, the Meos of Gurgdon, 
and the Gujai-s of the hills. Next follow the minor agricultural tribes, the 
Sainis, Arain?, Kanets, Gliiraths, Ahirs, Mahtams and the like, who, while 
forming a very important factor in the agricultural community of the Panjfib, 
occupy a social and political position of far less importance than that of the 
dominant tribes. The last class is headed Foreign Races, and includes Shekhs, 
Mug'hals, Tiiite, and the like, most of whom perhaps have no real title to the 
name under ^vhich they have returned themselves, wliile many of them own 
no land and are mere ai-tisans, tliongh these cannot be separated from the still 
greater number who are landowners. 


360. The distribution of these classes is yeiy marked. The Biloches 
and Path^ns are of course chiefly to be found in the trans-ImJus districts ; 
but while the latter form the great bulk of the group in the distriels where 
they prevail, the former, who have settled in the Province at a far itore 
recent date, arc accompanied by a veiy large class of inferior cultivating 
classes of all castes who are, in accordance with the custoi.: ot the mvyei 
Indus, grouped under the comprehensive name of Jat, a term 
cance is in these parts occupational as much as ethnic. Setting these (is ric s 

aside, the Jats are to be found in greatest predominance in tne gica i _ 

States and districts, and in the south-east of the 

Hisedr. In the sub-morttane districts, the Salt-rang^ rao ^ __ 


^ For iuefanco, tlie ceremony of got Jcundla describod iu section 854. 
verv- commonly takes the form of a distribution of gur or sweatnieata. 
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and throughout the cis-Indus districts of the Western Plains, exeeptintr 
iMuzaffargarh which goes with the trans-Indus group, the Riljput to a great 
extent takes the place of the Jat. In the Hill States, with the exception of 
Chamba, Rajputs are few, and are important by their social and political 
position rather than by their numbere. But the figures are of no very certain 
significance, since the line of demarcation between Thakar and Riithi who 
have been classed with Rajputs, and Kanets and Giralhs who have been 
classed as minor agricultural tribes, is exceedingly difficult to draw, and the 
abnormal figures for Chamba are due to this cause. The proportion of minor 
dominant tribes naturally varies from district to district, and their distribution 

is discussed in the section devoted to their consideration. The same may be 

said of the minor agricultural castes, the group being too miscellaneous in 
its composition for its distribution to present very general fcatni-es. But it 
18 noticeable that where the Jat, who prefers to do his own cultivation is 
wastes are found only in small numbers, while they bear 
highest proportion to total population in those tracts where the Hill 
K^jput, \\ho looks upon agi-iculture as degrading, is most largely represented, 
raking the landowning and agricultural castes as a whole, they form the 
largest proportion of the population in the (rans-Indus districts; and this 
is due to the freedom from occupational restraints which I have abeady 
noticed as prevailing ou the frontier, a very large proportion of the industrial 
and menial woik being done on the frontier by members of the dominant 
and agricultural tribes, and not, as in the rest of the Province, by separate 
castes, ^ey aiv least numerous in the snb-inontane tract and in the 
Lastern Plains, where they are assisted in the cultivation by a numerou*^ 
class of village menials, and where, the Hindu religion being most prevalent 
and commerce most important, the religious and mercantile elements of 
fiocieties are most numerous. 


361. General distribution of professional castes.— The next great group 
consists of the priestly, ascetic, professional, and mercantile castes, and includes 
l)€ople of veiy different social positions, from the priestly Brithman to the 
wandering pedlar. As a whole they occupy a position superior to that of the 
landowning classes if measured by a religious standard, for the great mercan¬ 
tile castes come next after the Brahmans in strictness of religious observance,* 
but indefinitely inferior if the comparison be made from a social or political 
standpoint. The Brahmans are natm'ally most numerous in the Hindu and 
the Saiyads in the Musalmfin portions of the Province, the former being 
extraordinaidly numerous in the hills where Hinduism is stronger than in 
any other part of the Panjab. The ascetic orders are chiefly to be found 
in the eastern and central districts, partly perhaps l) 0 tjause* (hey are njoic 
common among Hindus than among Mahomedans, but still more 1 suspect 
because it is in these districts that the wealth of the Province is conccutraied, 
and in them that there is most hope for an idle man who wishes to live at 
the expense of his fellows. The minor professional group consists of N^s, 
[I*. 187] Mirasis, Jogis, and the like, and its numbers ai-e tolerably constant throughout 
the cis-Indus Panjfi>h, while beyond the Indus it is hardly represents. Taking 
the professional group as a whole, and especially the religious element, itl 
numbers decrease steadily from east to west; chiefly because the Brdhmans, 
^bo form an integral poiilon of the stock from which the Hindu population 
has chiefly sprung, are naturally far more numerous than the Saiyads, who arc 
'Cut foreign immigrants in the Panjdb. The ihercan^le castes are found iti 



Abstract No, 64, showing the General Distribution of Castes for Districts and States. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


:^reatest abundance in the south-western districts ; not becanse commerce 
there peculiarly extensive, but because the Aroras, the principal mercantile 


IS 




Ses of theJ parts, are ^ot mere traders, but largely follow all sorts of 

orviMAnUnral. SftttiDer thcse distncts aside 


occupations both industrial and agricultural. Setting these distncts 
the Lding-castes are least numerous in the hills where commerce is very 
much in the hands of the Brahmans, The miscellaneous ctes is largely 
composed of Kashmiris, who are chiefly to be found in thj districts on the 
KasLiir boinler, and in the great Kashmiri colonies of Amntsar and 
Ludhi^ina. 

362. General distribution of menial castes.—The last of the three 
croups comprises all the lower strata of society, the vagrant, criminal, and 
Cipsy tribes, the yillage menials, and the industnal classes. I shall show 
wLn I come to discuss these castes in greater detail, how wholly impossible 
it is to class them by occupation with eycn approximate accuracy, ihiis 
the classes into which I haye diyided them in the abstract have no very 
definite significance. Still certain broad facts are brought out by the iigures. 
The vagrant tribes are chiefly to be found in two parts of the Province, on 
the Rfiiputana border and under the central and western hills. Among the 
village menial castes who perform so large a part of the agricultm-al labou 
in Panjab, namely the leather-workers, scavengers and watermen, the 
leather-workera prevail throughout the eastern districts, the hills and the 
great Sikh states. In the centre of the Panjab, and to a less degree in the 
Western Plains, their place is taken by the scavengers, and partly by the 
watermen. The menial and industrial class as a whole is most numerous in 
the hills where they have much of the cultivation in tlieirhands, and in the sub¬ 
montane and central districts where wealth is greatest and the standai'd ot 
cultivation highest. It is curiously scanty m the west, and particularly on 
the Indus frontier ; and this partly because, as I have already point«l out, 
the hereditary restrictions upon occupation are more lax, and the poor Path^n 
thinks it no shame to earn his bread by callings which would involve social 
degradation where caste-feeling is stronger ; but also very largely because on 
the lower Indus the menial who cultivates becomes a Jat by mere virtue of 
the fact, and is classed as such, whereas in the rest of the Panjab he would 
have retained his menial caste unaltered. In Sirsa, and to a less degree in 
Hissfir, the exact opposite is the case. There the menial classes are more 
numerous than in the neighbouring districts because the tract is to a grea 
extent newly settled, and land is so plentiful and the demand for ^riculturai 
labour so great that the lower classes have flocked into these , 

though retaining at present their caste unaltered, have risen in ,, 

scale by the acquisition of land or at least by the substitution of husbandry t 
menial callings. , 

368, Arrangement and contents of the caste-ehapter.— ® 

classification adopted in Abstract No. 64i on the opposite page w i ^ 

clue to tiie arrangement of the detailed ^ yoj 


»P. 28-». 


clue to tne arrangemenc 01 mo uctmitu volume, 

complete index of castes and tribes will be found at the . ojonted for 
I shall close this part of the chapter by discussing the ^Census, 

(iifi record of castes and tribes and their sub-division a ■ considerable 


one 


the record of castes and tribes and their sub-division 

and the natui-e of the results obtained. The ^iiverse criticism 

moment, and the system followed has been the ,1 , ^ popu» 

both mlhio .nd without the Proripce. The ™ 

lation possesses much more pohtical and administ P 
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Panjdb than in most other parts of Northern India^ and indeed it may be 
said that the statistics which display it are almost the most valuable results 
of a Panjdb Census. The remaining parts of the chapter will be devoted to 
an examination of the figures for each caste, and a description of the caste so 
far as my knowledge enables me to describe it. The crudeness and imper¬ 
fection of this portion of the work are to me a soui*ce of great regi’et^. It is 
not only that our knowledge is as nothing compared with our ignorance of 
the subject ; that is unavoidable. But I have to feel that of the information 
that I have collected only a portion has been utilised, while even that portion 
has been hastily put on record without any attempt to arrange or digest the 
mati^rial. I hail intended to make some attempt at classification of the 
various castes based in some measure upon what appeared to be their ethnic 
affinities, and to examine carefully the question of the probable origin of each 
wdth the help of the whole of my material ; and indeed I have carried out 
this intention to some extent wdth regard to the Biloch and Pathan tribes, 
the sections on which were written before orders regarding the early com¬ 
pletion of the report were received. But as regards the remaining castes and 
tribes the time allowed me was too short to permit of any such treatment 
of the subject ; and I was compelled to arrange the castes roughly in classes, 
and to content myself with stating the leading facts regarding each. The 
chapter has been written backwards, beginning from the end, and I have not 
been able even to read over again what I had written before sending it to 
press. As I proceeded with the work faults in the classification became only 
too apparent, new liglits were thrown upon what had gone before, and new’ 
faets were brought to light. There was no time to re-wTite what had once 
been ’wiitten, and all that I could do w^as to add the new to the old. Thus I 
shall often be found to repeat myself, the sequence of ideas wrill often appear 
to be broken and iiTCgular, and even conflicting statements may have escaped 
my notice. But the present chapter must be taken as only a rough preli¬ 
minary outline of the subject. Detailed tables of tribes and clans are now in 
course of preparation wdiich will embody all the sub-divisions of castes cntere<l 
in tbe schedules of the present Census. Maps showing the distribution of the 
landowning castes and tribes have been prepared for each district and state 
and though it would have been impossible without groat delay and expense to 
reproduce them with the present Bepori, I hope that tho material thus 
collected will be moi*e fully utilised on some future ocea.sion. One appai-ent 
omission in my tix^atment of the subject calls for a word of explanation. 1 
had prepared tables comparing the caste figures of the present with those of 
the last Census. But! found that the classification followed in 1868 had so 
evidently varied from district to district that the figures were devoid of any 
* ■ and it w^ould have been sheer waste of time to attempt 

To take’one instance only, I find that in the Cetisus 
Musalmftn Jats returned for the MuMn division, 
188] 159,000 are in Muzaffargarh, 29,000 in Montgomery, 17,000 in Jhaug, and 
only 63 in Multan. lu Dera Ismml Khfin and Shahpur this eolnmn is 
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olo 9 se 8 the h'ihe h most important, and in the we»t it is the one ^at fact to be asMrtained j 
amone the priestly and mercantile ula.>fic« it is almost meaningless, and what we want is the section 
of the caste What wo did was to attempt to record all three facts, where they existed, intending 
RfterAvards to select oar figures. If we had .vkedfor two only we Ao^d have ran thyUk of 
eettincr one wo did not want and missing one that we did want. Ot two Kliatri brothers one 
would have returned himself ns Kliatri Kapiir and the other as Khatri Ch/irzati j of two Brahman 
brothers one would liave appeared as Brilhman Sarsnt aud the other as Brahman Gautama ; of tveo 
Bilocli brothers one would have been recorded as Bilocb Rind and tlio other as Biloch Lagh^ri ; 
tribulation would have given uj wholly meaningless and imperfect figures. We therefore divided 
our caste column into three suh-coluuins headed “ original ca.<ite or tribe, clan, aud got or 
sept.'" Now the first difficulty w'c encountered was the translation of these headings. In the east 
Qanm U used for religion aud zdt for caste; in the west qaum for caste, zdt for tribe or clan. In the 
cast aof U the universal word for tribe among the peasantry, insomuch that the lUjputs call their 
royal races not kuU hut gofs ; everywhere it is used by Brahmans, Banyas and the like for the 
Brahminical gotra ; in the west it h* unknow n save in the latter sense. As for the local term for 
smaller tribes or clans they vary almost from district to district and from cf'do to caste. After 
consulting Commi^isioner.s wo translated onr headings ^ uni qaum, ** zdt ga firqah,* * got va 
* shdkh. The instructions issued for filling up these columns will be found in general letter C., 
Appendix D., section 6 , at section 13 of the enclosed instruction.s to enumerators and at section 25 
of the enclowd instruction'^ to supervisors. Tlieir general tenour was that the caste or race such 
as Rdjpiit or PatLin wa> to be shown in the first, its principal section such a? Eind,^ Gaur, 
Agarwal in the second, and its secondary sub-section such as Chauhan, Ghatwal, Bhdradwdj in the 
third column ; that the got if there was any w'as always to go into the third column ; and that 
where there was only one division the second column was to he left empty. The staff was warned 
agaimt the loose use of the terms Jnt and Giijar as names of occupations, and it was explained 
that the * original caste ' column was intended to contain, not tho caste of traditional origin, but 
the actual caste to which tho people were recognized as now belonging. To these instructions was 
appended a sample sobodnlo filled up by way of example. 

865. Errors In the record of castes and tribes.—I should explain that when I drafted 
these instructions I knew nothing of any portion of the Panjdb except the Jamna districts, and 
liad no conception how utterly different*the divisions of the population and the relations between 
tribe and cabto were in the west of the Province. For my sample schednlo I procured specimens 
fillikl up by District and Siettlemont Offi'-ers from all parts of tho Province, and consulted many 
iiativft* of different caidtH, yot there were several mistake.-; in tho schedule ; in fact I lielieve 
it would he impossible to frame a set of entries wliich should not contain errors if judged by the 
varying atumlards current in different parts'of the Pnnjdb. More tbnu this, there were errors in . 
the very examjiUa given in the iiistnu'ti. ns j for I had not properly apprehended the nature of 
what I have called sections, and I did not rightly estimate the relation between the lUjpdt 
triliee of ■ ! • Fanjub and tho great kuh or royal races. But the worst mistake of all was the use of 
the wjrd asl or original ”Vith caste, and tho use of the word “ got ,'' The addition of asl 
induced many of tho tribes of the western districts and Salt-range Tract to return, not their caste, 
or tribe as it now stands, but the !Mugbal, Kureahi, or other stock from which they are so fond 
of claiming df-scent; and it douhtle .^8 tempted many imdoubted Jats to record their Edjpfit origin. 
And the ui?e of the word got act people to find out what w as tho Brahminical gotra of the person 
under enumeration. In the oa-tern districts the word was perfectly understood. But in the hills 
and in tho Western Plains it is only used in tho sense of gotra. It did not matter that I had asked 
lor got or ahdkh. Tho hitler word is not commonly used in connection with family or tribe j 
the former is; aud every enumerator insisted upon each person having a got. In PRich 
Mr. Anderson found a village all entered as of one gotra, and that an uncommon one. On 
" inquiry from the people themsclveB they said they really did not know what was their got, but 
** that some one in the village had consulted the Brdhmans ntNirmand, who told him he was of 
“ the Pethinesi got, and tho whole village followed him. Tho headman of the village when asked 
of what got ho win, could not even pronounce the word. The better and more intelligent 
clft 8 j;e 8 know tlieir got 9 , and others did not wish to be behind them. Now all this trouble was 
obvionaly caused by asking for the gotra. What I wanted, and w'hat I said I wanted plainly 
enough in tho inutniction.s, was the tribe or sub-division of the caiste ; and that the people could 
prdbably have ^voii readily enough. What was needed was to substitute the local ^^rm, whatever 
it might have hf'cn, for got or Mkh j but the people knew what a got was, even if they did not 
know wliat was their got, and hence tho confusion. Another great raiwe i 

insistence with which the CensuB Staff demanded that all three coIutoub should he nll^ up tor eacu 
pnimu. T hncl aaid that I only wanted two entries whore there wa« no second sub-aiviaion, as n- 

tho ca.:c in a very largo iinm her of cases, but that did not matttor ; the columns were there wi 1 

separate headings, and one after another the Distidct Officers in thea* '1 r 

culty of aWtiiig^iiriiM Wall three, the reason lieingthat 

onotigli t..r two. The rcHtilt is that many of the .Tats entered as the _ r 

Hajpiif tribe from wbicli they claim to have sprung. And another most . . c^mmitteos wore 

imva beoutiic efforts that Wore made to attain uniformity. In many dietncts ccmmittecB wore 
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held and a scheme of entries decided upon and prescribed for the guidance of all enumeratora. I 
have discussed the danger of all such attempts iu my section on Difllculties and Suggestions in 
Chapter XIII uuder the head ' Discretion to be allowed in enumeration, * Educated natives are 
almost^ more apt than we ourselves to go wrong in such matters, for we at least are free from 
prejudice and are ready to admit our ignorance ; and a comrrdttee composed of the Xjvhsildars and 
Extra Assistants of a district uith power to decide upon the entiies of castes and‘tribes, would 
ensure with absolute* certainty the ruin of a caste Census as an independent means of acquiring 
information, * 

368. Inherent difficulties of a record of caste.— But even supposing that I had not made 
any mistakes in my instructions and examples, and supposing that they had been rigidly followed 
according to their intention, the difficulties inherent in the case are still so enormous that a really 
accurate record which should be correct in all its details would have been quite beyond hope of 
attainment. I have attempted to show in the preceding pages that it is almost impossible to 
define a caste and difficult to define a tribe, and that it is often impossible to draw a clearly marked 
line between two castes of similar standing. In fact the tribe proper is a far more definite and 
permanent unit than the caste. Mr. Steedman, who has criticised the scheme more severely 
and at greater length than any other officer, sets forth tlie difficulties so ably and completely that 
I quote the passage in full ;— 

With the exception of the three columns relating to caste no difficulty was found in filling 
'' the schedules up. It will be understood that my remarks regarding these three columns are 
solely applicable to tlio Western ranjab. I have had no experience in the Panjdb east of the 
" Ravi. Having spent three years in Gujrdt, in Jhang, and 2 in Dora Ismail Khan, I think 
“ that my remarks will apply to the Mahomedan population of most districts west of the 
Chendb. 

These three columns assume, as jMr, Finlay very truly wrote, that the zemindars know far 
" more about their ancestry and tribal divisions that they actually do. I do not deny that the 
three columns could be filled up correctly for each caste by an intelligent enmnorator who 
understood exactly what was wanted, and who was acquainted with the tribes whoso membervS 
“ he had to enumerate 5 bub the Census economy prohibited the employment of men of this stamp. 
Ihere are a considerable number of Mahomedan Rdjputa in the Western Panjdb, known as Svdls 
or Chaddhars in Jhang, Janjuhas, Bhakhrdls, Budhdls, Satis, Dhuuds, Alpidls, Jodras, i^c., Ac. 

“ in the Rdwalpindi Division, Now any member of these tribes if asked what his * kaum wm 
“ wnuld reply Bhakhrdl or Sati, &c., as the case might be. Or ho might very probably give the 
‘‘ sub-division to which ho belonged. A Sydl would be sure to answer thus. You would iu nine 

cases out of ten have to put some distinctly leading question before you ascertained w'hi ther ho 

claimed to be a Rdjput or not. The result is that sometimes Rdjput the ' asl kaum, • some- 
times ‘ Syal ’ the clan, and sometimes Chachkana the sept or family, is entered in the first of the 
“ three sub-divlsions of column 7 : I noticed many enlries of this description. In fact most of 
the Rdjputs of this district would give Rajput as their * ,< 70 ^, ’ placing their tribe as the ‘ asl 
kaum.* Entries of this description naturally depreciate the tahulation results considerably, 

SimiUr errors crept into the entries of the village artisans. A man may ply the trade of a 
rp iQQn “ weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker without being a w'eaver, oil-preaser, or shoe-maker, by caste, 

t • J " In Jhang wearing bad been taken to as a livelihood by many persons who were not 

the weaver tribe. Yet many of these I have no doubt w'ill be put down us weavers 
in the * asl kaum * columnv Again men of these low caste s are very fond of claiming 
“ relationship with the higher tribes, especially those of Rajput origin. I saw many entri^ 
''such as these—'asl kaum* Mochi * zat * Janjuha, Bhatti, Awan, Ac. Now Janjuhas and 
“ Bhattia are Rajputs. If the Mochi was a Janjuha originally his ‘ asl kaum * is Rajput 
"his z^t Janjuha, and shoe-making is his trade. If bo is a Janjuha by fiction then 
"Janjuha must be put down as he states. Shekhs. i.e. converted Hindus, or men of low caste 
" who have risen in tlie world, oho ad,vance most ungrounded claims in the way of decent 
" Apparently there ifl no escape from those difficulties in the case of village artisans, Shekhs and 
"other similar tribes; but in the case of agriculturists 1 think more definite instructions would 
" liavo left the tabulation entries much more trustworthy. 

" I now venture to criticise some of the specimen entricn atbiched to the enumerator’s in- 
" fitructions. The entries opposite the name of Mahomed Ibrahim are 1 , Rajput; 2 , Syal • 

" 3, Pauw^r.^ I can confidently assert that not one man in a hundred of the Syals is Ware tWt 
" he is a Panwar Rajput. I wonder if there are teu men who have heard they desceiided from 
this got of the Rajput tribe. I know exactly whut answers an enumerator would get from a 
»' representative Syal'zamindar. -What is your tribe tAmu? Bliarwana ; 

' QuegUbn ,— Wlmt is your clan ? Answer .— 'Sytil. W hat your family \got or 

‘ shdich) ? rt;i 5 taer.--God only knows. He will inevitably give his sub-division as bis asl kaum 

^his is^nooTthrmisttokej I have already refeiTcd to. Tho ontry should have been " Mdj- 
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and Ills clan as bis zdt. Xothing leas than a direct question as to whether he is a Riijptit or a 
Jdt will elicit from him the fact that he is a RajpiU. As for * got * he probably has never heard 
the word. The truth is that the present Mahomedan tribes of the Western Panjdh, though 
“ immigrants from Hindustan, have for^tten their ^ gots^ entirely and very often their* aal 
“ * Jcatim.^ In some few instances only is tlio name of the ‘ got * preserved, and then the tribesmeu 
** are quite unaware that their tribal name is that of their old * gtt,^ 

“ The next question b, TVTiat are the asl Icaumt in each district ? I notice that in one of the 
** specimen entries Gdjar is so entered. There arc various theories ns to whether the Gujar is a 
separate tribe of Tartar or Hindu origin, or whether it is on offshoot of the great Jat tribe. In 
** Jhang and Dera Ismail Khan and Shah pur tlie Mahomedan a^iculturists are usually divided 
** into Rajputs and Jats in local parlance. I mean that if a Rdjpdt is asked whether he is a Jat 
be will at once den^ if, while a Jat admits that lie is a member of the tribe. I do not mean to 
** assert that, excluding Rajputs and other tribes who have migrated from the*other side of the 
Indus, ^1 other agriculturists must be Juts j but if they are not I ask who are the numerous 
** tribes who reside in the Chach and Sind Sa^r Doahs and along tlie loft hank of the Chanab ? 
‘* What is their os/? Their Hindu origin is undoubted. They are not Rajputs. If they 
'* were they would claim their relationship. 1 have not room here to go fully into.this question. *1 
** have noticed it in the Final Report of the Jhang Settlement. But my object^ is I think attained, 
** and that is to indicate how verv necessary it is that instructions should be given separately for 
** each district as to what tribes are to he considered * Asl kaum.' Take the Khokhars. They are 
an influential tribe in Jhelam, Shahpur, and Gujr^t. Are they converted Rajputs as many 
'* claim, or descendants of the son-in-law of the prophet as the Shahpur Khokhars state, or mere 
** Jats as their enemies allege. In the second case only can they be an asl kaura. If in the 
** tabulation of different districts the tribe b sometimes entered as an * asl kanm * and at others as 
“ a branch of the Rdjpdt and Jat tribes, the results are likely to be misleading. Then again there 
** aro (ribes who ore admittedly of ancient standing and j’^et have no traditions. WTio are those ? 

It is not unlikely that they w^ere the original inhabitants before the immigration of the Hindu 
'* settlers. As far as my limited experience goe» I think it would be an easy matter to settle this 
“ point beforehand for all the main tribes of each district, and also to give a few general instructions 
** as to how doubtful tribes were to be treated. The question Are you a Rajput or a Jat ? would 
“ clear up most cases of doubt where the tribe was originally Hindu, the enumerator being warned 
** of the custom of calling all agriculturists Jats. Then all tribes who came from the other side of 
‘‘ the Indus would also ho * asl kaum,' the Pathilns, Biloches, Mughals, &e. The village Kamins 
'* would 81*^0 he included in (he same list. Hero the enumerators would be warned to ask the 
'* individual whether ho was a Kamin by trade only or both by ti’ade and tribe.* I would 
arbitrarily class all agriculturists who admitted thot they were not R^jpiits and who were of 
“ undoubted Hindu origin, as Jats. This clas'^ifu ation is perhaps not etlmologically accurate but 
o avery Patwari and most zsminders would understmd what is meant. I thhik too for the 
“Mahomedan population two columns would have been enough. It seems unnecessary to ascer- 
“ tain the numbers of each sub-division. We want to know the total Sy41, Ghakkar, and Awan 
population. I do not think much is gained by working out returns showing the total population 
'* of the Bliarwiina, Chnchkana, Admail, Firozdl, and Bugdial families. There are no restrictions on 
“ jotermarringe between members of the different families.'*^ 

I have already explained the reason why tliree columns were taken instead of two. We 
wanted two facts only; but we wanted to make sure of getting them in the many cases where 
three facts were available and one was not wanted, by recording all three and rejecting for 
ouTBr-lves the useless one ; otherwise if w'e had had two columns only, one of them might have been 
wasted on the nseless fact. As it was, one of our three c )lumns was commonly occupied by the 
name of some wholly unimportant sept or family. And I do not agree with Mr. Steedman in his 
proposal to issue detailed in tructions concerning the agricultural tribes of each district. 
Who is to issue them; and how is it to be ensiired that the same tribe is classed similarly in two 
different districto ? 

867, Reasons why the scheme did not work.—I think that on the whole the scheme was 
the Ix st riuit could have been adopted; and if it had been po-sihle to carry it out to the end as 
it had been intended to do when the instructions were fram«'al, I hclievr that results of very con- 
aidonhle accuracy would have been obtained. What was intended was this—^to record cvery- 
thiirg, to tabulate all the entries, and then to classify them throughout and produce the results 
a?? the final ca«te tahlThus, supposing one man had entered himself as Jat Bhatti and 
another as Rajput Bhatti, or one man as Qureshi Khattar, another as AwAn Khattar, 
und a third as Qutbshdhi Khattar, we should have tabulated them all separately, and then classed 
them as might be decided upon after con?idoration and inquiry. It was not oxi^cM that the 
material would be properly arranged in the schedules ; hut we hoped that it would all he recorded 

’ Would not this luggest to the arti i ii riie setting up for hiinaolf of ^ mythical origin from 

*onie easts of glorfowt renown f 
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tbero, to be arranged afterwards. But when wo came to examine the schodjiles wo found 
the separate entries in the caste column alono were numbCt bv thousand while tbf 
^v.s.ons were numbered bv tens of thousands. I certainly bad not, and 11 norbebeve that atv" 

- “>-«ou 

9^ 'heir caste some rare Twhioh tley ail p Lsed o r^for 

otb rs «»hkh«rs returned tbemXs M GrUbar a^d 

fore do not ® ’«"n under those headings respcctivclv in the final tables which there 

t”' ™i Krat ?^,;ru5;‘sr,rrsr 

the returns. Moreover the cmt tf tLf l?t®t ™ 1?TT" "" of 

tv“A"'" “'"f wi aS. Mip*. sxs^ j's 

affected are seldoni ^ ^ J numerous, the total fibres 

so-falw cattefreten d fn'the Mn^rdV \ ‘"ousand^ o1 

'SSn'F- •? “ “”5LV.^^ S' sS ' 

fignres for any tribe from Jat to Ka^jput or cos ««,!. alcoiSing o .XidCl*taste t“o ofte? 
Chief exceptions are in the case of Mudials and Sbekhs l.\7r cirobKo i ? ^ ^ 

that all sorts of low caste men, recent converts to Islam w^onlrl*^ rt^i-nrr, P^^P^red. I knew 
and I had the figures examined with a view to separate these anH fl ^ Shokh ; 

the text of tir chapter. But I did not kno?^^^^^ 

was m favour ti a sv.]; ^ .i ' ous origin as tihekh is m other imrf- nf -p,, • ^ filngbal 

had the details worked out so carefully, ^ti 11 almost all the"Inrfw> tin k 
from the>e tv.'o entries. So with Pathdns. i\lany people -udi -i-- minylfk ^^^PWted 

selves as Pathdns who do not really belong to the mcc f hut their claim • o tho» tj»eui* 

and they have become in a way affiliated to the nation. Tlius the coTigiderahie^em!.^^*^f 
table.s. as c.firrr-f.tpfl in this chunter. Mr-L- iiul fn fPJe , _ r . . the COSte 


teblcs, as corrected in this chapter rm^nni to this tho77«7c,rf'Sn‘LS Jat^and*!^ 


put and between Pathaii and certoin i __ 

figures; that some tribes or task^ have been UTonglv ghown as iMugTaWvud^Shekir- TtH 
of U.e artidun e«ted bare been shown as belougin/to the higher cS r/t^hiZr 

castes liave bwn included in the artisan caste- merely liccausc they followed their oecupaUon 
lakmg i ii« Province .'s a whole the errors arc probahly insignitiennt. and liardtv affect tho 
general distribution or the population by ca.ste. Ihoy aro pi-obubly greatest in the ids-lndus Salt- 
range tract, where the tendency to claim Mughal origin in Strongest. 

369. Error In the flgures for tribes and sub-dlvislons. -The figtu-oa for tribes and 
wnb-diviaions given in thi^ chapter are professedly only rough approxiB^ntions, Tho manner in 
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wliicli they were tabulated and the final figures compiled will he explained in Book II under the 
heads Tabulation and Compilation. The whole process was intended to he merely a rough one. 
The detailed tabulation is now in progress, and I hope wi</hin the next few years to bring out 
detailed tables of tribes and clans for the whole Panjab. But besides inaccuracies that will have 
crept into the work of tabulation, there are several causes of error inherent in the material. In 
the first place the spelling of local names of tribes, as rendered by the enumerating staff, varied 
extraordinarily, ^me were evidently mere variations, as Dharfwal, Dhaliw^l and Dhunfwul; 
some I know to represent separate tribes, as Sidbu and Sindhu, Chhfna and Cbfma; some I am 
still in doubt about, as Biita and Bbiitta, Sara and Sarai. In working with a staff not always 
acquainted udth the names of the clans, figures referring to two different tribes must often 
have been joined togetlier, and other figures uTongly omitted becau.se of some variation 
in the .spelling. Another source of error doubtles? was the uncertainty regarding the 
woman’s clans discussed in section 354. On a future occasion I would tabulate sub¬ 
divisions of caste.s for males only. Again many of the people arc presented twice over 
in two columns. Thus the Sidl are Punwar Kajputs by origin. Suppose that 1,000 Sials 
returned themselves as Rajput Punwar Sial, another thousand as Sial Punwar, another 1,000 
ns Rajput Si/il, and a fourth 1,000 as Rajput Punwdr. All tho 4,000 people would be shown in 
Table VIII as Rajput; bnt in the details of tribes we should have 3,000 Sial ard 3,000 
Punwar or G,000 in all. This was quite unavoidable so long as only one tribal division was 
tabulated; but ns a fact the cases in which this happened were few, or at least the numbers 
affected small. I had all cases in which the same people were entered twice over shown in a 
separate memorandam attached to the tribes table, and w^berever the numbers were at all con¬ 
siderable I have mentioned the fact of their double inclusion in the text. This double entry 
occurred most often with the Jat tribes, who, in order to fill up their three columns, entered the 
Rdjput tribe from which they claimed origin as well as their own Jat tribe, so that we had 
pcjple returning themselves as Jat Sidhu Bhatti, and such people appear among the Jat tribes 
both as Sidhu and as Bhatti. 


370. Proposals for next Census. —What then is best to be done at next Census ? It will 
be *»en that many of the difficulties are due to the intrinsic difficulty of the question and to the 
varying nature of caste in the Panjdb. So far as this is tho case no scheme will help u.s. 
In one respect, however, I hope that the task will be made much easier by next Census. I hope 
by then to hove brought out classified listi of all the tribes and clans returned in the present Census. 
The way in which they will facilitete tho treatment of the subject is explained in tho section on 
TabiiL'ition. If I hiul had such a classified list my task on this occasion would have been easy enough • 
and it is I think one of the most valuable resulte of tho present Census that it has giveu^us 
materials for tho proparation of .such a list. With such a list the three columns of the schedule of 
1881 nrc almost perfect in theory. But 1 do not think they worked as well in practice. I believe 
Unit the three columns which they erroneously thought they were hound to fill up, puzzled 
both peoplj and staff, and caused a good many of our difficultiei. Thus in future I would have 
but two column ’, and would head them Quam and ShdJch. I would not care whether caste or 
tribe w;.. entered in the first column, as the classified list would show the tabulator how to class 
tho tribe; and I would hope that the second column at any rate would generally give tribe 
In very many case.s it would not. There would be entries like Biloch Rind instead of Biloch 
Liighai’i, Brahman Bashisht instead of Briihman Sursdt, Banya K4sih instead of Bnnya Agarwal 
and so forth. But on the whole I think it would be better to accept the. fact that the entries 
must he incomplete, whatever scheme be adopted \ and would prefer tlie certainty of error of the 
two column.s, rather than the confusion and perplexity wliich the three columns cause to those 
concerned in the enumeration. Above all thing.s I would avoid the words asl and got. I would 
tho patwaris, who should make the preliminary record, e.xercise their discretion about entering 
high castes for menials or artisans, directing them to show the caste by which the people were 
commonly known in the village. I would tabulate both males and females for tribes and clans, 
and arrange them in order of numbers ; and I would have the Deputy Superintendent personally 
examine the tribal tables for all above say 600, before compiling his final caste tables. Such 
an examination would do an immense deal towards increasing the accuracy of the enste figures ; 
but it WM impossible in the present Census Giving to tho double sub-division. I would show in 
ini’ tribal tables the figures for males only, though tho.se for females ram^^t be tabulated in the 
lliat instance in order to allow of transfer of entries from one caste heading to another. 


871, Bibliography. —The most detaOed and accurate information available in print regard¬ 
ing cept(dn, and those tho most iinporiant from an administrative point of vimv, of the Panjdb 
castes is to bo found in the numerous Settlement Reports, and more eaiK^cially in those of recent 
yeara. Unfortunately they deal almost exclusively with the landowning and cultivating castes. 
Sir H. KlliotPs Races of the N, W. jP., edited by Mr. Beanies, is, so far as it goes, a mine of 
informafion regarding tho castes of the eastern districts. Sherring^s Sindu contains 

much information of a sort, tlio first volume being really valuable, but the second and third being 
infinitely less so ; while the whole is rendered mucli loss useful than it^ might be by the absence 
Unjr index save one that maddens the anxious inquirer. On the ancient form of the institution 
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of Casto, Wihon 8 treatise on Indian Caste, and Vol. I of Muir’s SansJcrit Texts are the 
authorities. The second volume of General Cunningham’s Archaeological lie no has a dis- 

sertation on Punjab Ethnology by way of introduction, and there are many smaU pamphlets 
i^^orination. But on the whole it is wonderful how little has been 
1 ^ regar^i^ the specially Panjdb castes, or indeed regarding any of the menial and out- 
Geo. Campbell’s Inc?fan Mno%i^ I have not seen/but it should be instruc- 
live. At the head of the section on Pathdns and Biloches I have noticed the boo^ which may 
^ most usefully consulted. In the case of the other castes I know of no works that deal \vith 
any one particular, or indeed with our Panjab castes in general save those specified above. 
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PART II.—THE BILOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED 

RACES. 


372. Introductory and General.— Of the Panjab castes and tribes I shall [P. 191] 
first discuss the Biloch and Path^n who hold all our trans-Indus frontier, and 
with them two or three luces found in the Province only in small numbers 
which, though not Pathdn by origin or indeed in name, have by long associa¬ 
tion with the Pathdns become so closely assimilated to them that it is best to 
take them here. The figures will be found in Abstract No. 65 below :— 

Abstract No, 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and States, 
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Abstract No. 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and StsXis—concluded. 
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These two great nations^ the Path^ aud Bilooh, hold the whole country 
to the west of the Panjdb, the latter lying to the south and the former to the 
north of a line drawn from the western face of the Sulemfins opposite 
Derah Ghdzi Kli^n almost due west to Quetta. But in the trans-Indus 
valley and on the Panj^b face of the Sulerafin Range the Biloches have 
pushed much further noiih than this, and the southern border of the 
Derah Ismail Kh^n tashil roughly marks the common boundary, while on this 
side the river the Biloches again stretch somewhat fui'ther to the north than 
on the other. On either liank their common frontier is held by a tribe 
. of mixed affinities, the Khetr^ being ^ Biloch in Derah GhAzi, Pathan 

in Derah IsmAil, and probably of Jat origin in both; while in the thal 
the southernmost PathAn tribe is the Baluch, which is probably of Biloch 
descent. 















































PANJAB CASTES. 

These two great races present many features of unusual interest. Among 
both the tribal organisation still survives, in parts at least, in the most 
complete integrity, anti affords us examples of one extreme of that series 
which terminates at the other in the compact village communities of our 
eastern districts. Jlorcover the intense tribal feeling of the Biloch and 
Path^n and the care with which they keep up their genealopes, enable us to 
point to both nations for undoubted examples of the proeps by which a race 
possessed of pride of blood in an extreme degree affiliates to itseU sections 
of other races, gives them a place in its tribal organisation on condition only 
of subiection to the supreme authority, and after a time invents a fiction 
of common descent by which to account for their presence. There can 
be little doubt that the process which we know has taken jilace among the 
Pathdn and Biloch has not been without examples among the other races 
of the Panidb, and that aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have m a 
similar manner been absorbed into the tribal or easte orgaiusation of the Aiyan 



stock • 

373 . The Pathans and the Biloches are both foreigners in the Pan jab 
proper, and have entered its political boundaries \\dthin the last few hundred 
yeai^, though it is not impossible that in doing so the Paihdns only rc-enterc4 a 
country which their ancestors had left more than a thousand years ago. Yet 
their freedom from the irksome and artificial restrictions of caste, and 
the compaj'ative license which their tribal customs permit them in the matter 
of intermarriage, have caused their example to produce a wonderful effect 
upon the neighbouring Indian races; an<l it is the proximity of these races, 
and the force of that example daily set before them by nations living next 
door, to which, far more than to the mere political supremacy of a Mahoniedan 
dynasty or adoption of the Mahomedan creed, I attribute the laxity of 
caste rales and observances which chararterises the people of our Western 
Plains. The point has already l>een noticed in section 347. Some of the 
social and tribal customs of these people are exceediiigly curious. Un¬ 
fortunately we know but liltle of them, and what little information I 
have been able to collect I have not had leisure to record in the following 
pages. I may however mention two of theli’ most striking customs. One is 
the prevalence of the ve^h or pei’iodical distribution of land among the compo¬ 
nent households of a clan, which we found to be the practice on some 
parts of the frontier when we annexed the Panjdb, while it still exists in full 
force among both the Biloches and the Pathdns of Independent Territory. 
The second custom is also one common to both nations, though not I believe to 
all their tribes. It is the existence of a Levitical clan, often called Mirkhel 
among the PathSns, who have the exclusive privilege of performing certain 
priestly functions connected, not with the Mahomedan religion but with 
ceremonies, such for instance as the dedication by passing under spears ot the 
fighting men of the tribe when about to go to war. 



taut 

tlian yx. uuv uj'>iu PtJU/icii iriuco wx u«*x -- - 

tlie dilfioultie? m great, and my own ignorance of the subject so comp ^ 
sanction of Government to have these figures compiled by the ft,. 

fnmtier difitiicte. The difficulties mainly arose from three 

word U, CBpecially nmong the PathAus, constantly recurring especially 

name of clans who are wholly distinct from one another. -_-xt 

among the Biloches, is affiliated to a larger tribe in one of the tribe and clan often 

tribe of itself. Thirdly, many of the entries did not ^ 

only giving the namea of the sept or family j and tlie only Lope of classing such entnei rightly 
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ay in having the classification made on the spot. Tlie sy.stem adopted was as follows. Each 
Deputy Commissioner drew up a list of the tribes and clans for which he wished to obtain 
separate figures for his own district. Of this list he sent copies to all the other districts concern¬ 
ed. A joint list was then drawn up including all tribes or clans mentioned in any one of 
these district lists, and the figures were tabulated in accordance with that joint list. The Biloch 
tribal figures were then compiled on the spot in the tw'o Derahs and Muzaffargarh, and those for 
Pathans in the Peshawar Division, Derah Ismail Khan, and Baiinu* For other districts and for 
Native States the figures were comiiiled to the best of our ability in the Central Oflice in accordance 
with the joint list already mentioned. 


THE BILOCH (CASTE No. 18). 


[P. 103] 


375, Meaning of Biloch—Bibliography.The word Biloch is variously used in the 
Pan jab to denote the following people *.— 

(1) The Biloch proper, a nation which traces its origin from the direction of !Makran, and 
now holds the lower Sulemtlns ; 


(2) A criminal tribe settled in the great jungles below Thanesar; 

(3) Any Musalman camelmnn except in the extreme east and the extreme west of the 
Panjab ; 

(4) A small Pathdn tribe of Derah Ismail Kliaii, more properly called Baluch, 

The criminal tribe will bo described under vagrant and gispy tribes. It is almost certainly of 
true Biloch .stock. The Pathdn tribe will be noticed under the Pathdus of Derah Ismdil. It also 
is in all proliability a small body of true Biloches who have become affiliated to the Pathdns. 
Our figures for the most part refer to the true Biloch of the lower frontier and to their reprosen* 
tative.s who arc scattered throughout the Pan jab. But in the upper grazing grounds of the 
Western Plains tho Biloch settlers have taken to the grazing and breeding of camels rather than 
to husbandry; and thus the word Biloch has become associated wdth the care of camels, insomuch 
that throughout the Pcsbdwar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Jdlandhar divisions, the word 
Biloch is used for any Mnsalmdn camolmau whatever ho liis caste, every Biloch heing supposed to 
be a camelman and every Mabomedan camelman to bo a Biloch. In Sirsa wo have Puuwar 
Rajputs from Multdu who are known as Biloch because they keep camels, and several Deputy 
Commissioners recommended that Untwal, Sarbdu, and Biloch should be taken together as one 
caste. Tho headmen of these people are called Malik, and 1 have classed some five hundred 
Musalmans who returned themselves under this name, chiefly in the Lahore division, as Biloch. 
It is impossible to say how many of the meu returned as Biloch because they keep cameL arc of true 
Biloch origin. Settlements of Biloches proper are, excluding the ^Multan and Derajdt divisions, 
and Shabpur, reported in Dehli, Gurgaon, Karnal, HLssar, Robtak, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Giijran- 
wala, Ffrozpur, and Rawalpindi; but in all those districts except the first five the word is used for 
camelmen also, and the figures cannot be separated. 

Bibliography.—'Phe following books will be found to contain information regai-ding the 
Biloch nation: Hughes’ Bilochistdn, a useful compilation of perhaps somewhat doubtful authority: 

Memorandum on the Derah Qhdzi District {Panjdb Selections, I2C, 1S71) chiefly 
statistical, and by no means free from error; Douio’s Bilochi N/fwaA translated; and Damc-s’ 
Biloch Vocahulary {J, A. 8. B., 1880), both including collections of Bilochi folklore; Pottiugor’s 
Travels in Bilochiatdn and Sindh and Massons’ Travels in tho same countries. Fryers’ Settle¬ 
ment Report of Derah Qhdzi Khdn and Macgi'cgor’s Gazetteer ofihe JV. W. Frontier give 
moat valuable accounts of the JUlpch tribes; while the Settlemeut Reports of tliose other districts 
in which Biloches are found in any numbers contain much useful information* 


376. Description of the Biloch.—The Biloch presents in many respects 
a very strong contrast with his neighbour tho PathLi. The political organi¬ 
sation of each is tribal; but while the one yields a very large nioasni’e of 
obedience to a chief who is a sort of limited monarch, the other recognises no 
authority save that of a council of the t ribe. Both have most of the vii-tues and 
many of the vices peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. To both hospitality 


k of the 


1 T Imd wRh fhp valuable assistance of Mr. Douio, ivritkn a far more complete account c 
Baoch than that riven in the following pages. But after Mr. Uoule had left India and 
manyVmy n^s Sd been destroyed, a great part of the MS. ^vas lost in the office; and I had to 
rewiiteitas best I could with very incomplete matenaU. and a very short time in winch to 


complete it. 
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is a sacred duty and the safety of the guest inviolable; both look upon the 
exaction of blood for blood as the first duty of man; both follow strictly 
a code of honour of their own^ though one very different fi’om that cf 
modern Europe; both believe in one God whose name is Alldh, and whose 
prophet is Mahomet. But the one attacks his enemy from in front, the 
other from behind; the one is bound by his promises,^ the other by his 
interests; in short, the Biloch is less turbulent, less treacherous, less blood¬ 
thirsty, and less fanatical than the Pathau : he has less of God in his creed 
and less of the devil in his nature. 

His frame is shorter and more spare and wiry than that of his neighbour 
to the north; though generations of independence have given to him too a 
bold and manly bearing. Frank and open in his manners and without 
servility, fairly truthful when not cornipted by our Courts, faithful to his 
word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon courage as the highest 
virtue, the true Biloch of the Deraj^t frontier is one of the pleasantest men 
we have to deal with in the Panj^b. As a revenue payer he is not so satisfac¬ 
tory, his want of industry, and the pride which looks upon manual laboui* 
as degi*ading’, making him but a poor husbandman. He is an expert rider, 
horse-racing is his national amusement, and the Biloch breed of hoi’ses is 
celebrated throughout Northern India. Till quite lately he killed his colts 
as soon as they wei*c born; and his preference for mares is expressed in the 
proverb—A man with his sa/Idle on a mare has his saddle on a horse; a 
man with his saddle on a horse havS his saddle on his hcad.''^ If he cannot 
afford a whole mare he will own as many legs of one as he can manage; and, 
the Biloch mare having four legs, will keep her a quaiter of each year for 
each leg of which he is master, after which she passes on to the owner of the 
remaining legs. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he says, " God 
will not favour a Biloch who does not steal arid rob and the Biloch who 
steals secures heaven to seven generations of his ancestors.'^'' But he has 
become much more honest under the civilising influences of our rule. 

His face is long and oval, his features finely cut, and his nose aquiline ; 
he wears his hair long and usually in oily carls and lets his beard and whiskers 
grow, and he is very filthy in person, considering cleanliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually carries a sword, knife and shield; he wears a smock 
frock reaching to his heels and pleated about the waist, loose dmwers and a 
long cotton scarf; and all these must be white or as near* it as diit will allow 
of, insomuch that he will not enter our army because he would there be 
obliged to wear a coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, 
a long sort of nightgown reaching to her ankles, and wide drawers; her 
clothes may be red or white; and she plaits her liair in a long queue. 

377. As the true Biloch is nomad in his habits he does not seclude his 
women ; but he is extremely jealous of female honoui*. In cases of detected 
adultery the man is killed, and the wouian hangs herself by order. Even 
when on the war-trail, the women and children of his enemy are safe from 
him. The Biloch of the hills lives in huts or temporary camps, and wandei’s 
with his herds from place to place. In the plains he ha:? settled in small 
villages ; but the hoiufes are of the poorest possible description. When a male 
child is bom to him, ass^s dung in water, symbolical of pertinacitv, is dropped 
into his mouth fi*om the point of a sword before he is given the breast. A 

^ There is, in the hifle above Hannd, a stone or cairn of cursing/' erected as a perpetnal 
mcfijorial of the treachery of one who betrayed his fellow. 
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tally of lives due is kept between the various tribes or families; but when 
the account grows complicated it can be settled by betrothals, or even bv 
payment of cattle. The i-ules of inheritance do not follow the Islamic law, 
but tend to keep property in the family by confining succession to agnates ,• 
though some of the leading and more educated men arc said to be trvnng to 
introduce the gkara into their tribes. * 

The Biloches are nominally Musalmans, but singularly ignorant of their 
religion and neglectful of its rites and observances; and though they cuice called 
themselves and were called by old historians “ friends of Ali,-’^ and thouo-h if 
their ^count of their ejection from Arabia be true, they must have originally 
heeii bhiah, they now belong almost without exception to the Sunni sect. 
Jjike many_ other Musalman races of the frontier they claim to be Qureehi 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to be of Turkoman stock; their customs 
are said to support tlte latter theory : their features certainly favour tho former 
The question is (frscussed at pages 19/(y of Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of 
ileiah Ghazi. Their language is a branch of the ofd Persian, and apparently 
contains many archaic forms which throw light upon other modern develop¬ 
ments from the same source. It is described in the Chapter on Language! 
tt is now hardly spoken, so far as the Panjilb is concerned, beyond the tribai 
organisation of the Derah Ghdzi Biloches; and even among them it is 
being gradually superseded by Multani or Jatki, the language of the plains 

language in order tJ talk 
It to English officials. They have no written character, and no literature; 
but tliey are passionately fond of poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describ- 
ng the events of national or tnbal history, and of love-songs; and local 
poets are still common among them. ® 

378. Early history Of the Biloch. —Their account of their origin is that 
they are descended from Mir Hamzah, a Qureshi Arab and an ?nele of the 
Prophet, and were settled at Halab or Aleppo, till, siding with Husen thev 
T®. second of the Umevid Caliphs. This would be 

thevSf^'^’®;i to .the hill country of Kirmdn in Persia, where 

tui.y lived quietly for some time, and so increased in numbeis that the Kino- 

became desirous of binding them to himself by ties of marriage. He accord¬ 
ingly demanded a wife from each of the forty-four bolah'or tribes into which 
they are said to have then been divided, though all teaces of them haw 
ong since been lost. But their fathers had never given their daughterc in 
wedlock to a stiuuger, and they therefore sent forty-four boys dressed up in 
girls clothes, and fled before the deception could le discoveretl. They moved 

south-eastwards into Kecffi,.Mah4n or the tract between Afghdnisttn and the 

coast of the Arabian Sea, then but pai-tially inhabital and there finally 
settled in the country which is now known as Biloehistau.^ 

_ From JalM Khan, the Chief under whoso leadei-ship they mode ihdr hu 

migration, sprang foiu- sons, Rind, Hot, Lash^ri and Komi, and a .kuo-bt,' ’ 
lato. Five of their tribes still bear these names, but the Rind and loa^bhri 
ippear to have bcc;. pre-eminent; and the Biloches, or at least that portion of 
roe nation which later on moved northwards to our liorder. were di\ ided bito 
two great sections under those names, and I lielievo that all Biloeli trilo ■ 
^till consider themselves as belonging to one or other of these section-! Thus 

^ Mr. Fryer quotes authorities for the occupation of the Makr/i u Mouciaina by BilocF 

as early as (1) the begianing of the fi^th century : (2) the middle of th» envent^ onfur 
^ Oerali Gh^zi Settlomont Report^ p. 19.) ' 
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the Mazm and Drishak, who trace theii* descent from Hot^ claim to^ belong 
to the Bind section. Some five hundred years after their settlement in Kech 
Maknin^ the Rindj Lashari; and Jatoi moved northwards into the countiy 
about KeM, to the west of the Igwer Sulemdns, the Rind settling in Shoran, 
the Lashari in Ganddva, and the Jatoi in Sevi and Dhadon^ w'hile the Khosa 
'^remained in Kech and the Hot in Maki’dn/^^ They are said to have dis¬ 
possessed and driven into Sindh a Jat people, ruled over by a Hindu prince 

\vith the Sindhi title of J&m and the name of Nind^iva, whose capital was 
at KeMt. After a time the charms of a woman led to jealousy between the 
nephews of Mir Chakar and Mir Gwahi*^m Kh^n, the Chiefs of the Rind 
and Lashari sections. Theii* claims were to be decided by a horse-race held 
in Rind Territory, in which the hosts loosened the gii^th of their rivaPs saddle. 
A fight resulted, and the Rind, who were at first worsted, called to their aid 
Sultan Husen,- King of Khordsan, and di’ove the Lashari out into Haidarabad 
and Tatta in Sindh, where they no longer exist as an individual tribe.^ From 
this event the Biloches’ date the gi’owth of their present tribal organisation ; 
and as there is now no localised tribe bearing the name of Rind, and as almo^ 
all the great tribes of our frontier claim to be of Rind extraction, it is 
probable that the Rind, left sole possessors of the hill country of KeWt (for 
the Jatoi also consider themselves as belonging to the Rind section of the 
nation), gradually split up into the tribes which we now find on the Derah 
Gh^zi border. Several of these tribes have taken their names from the locali¬ 
ties which they now hold, which shows that them names are not older than 
* their occupation of their present territories.^ 


Sl 


379. Advance of the Biloches into the Panjab. —The Biloches had thus 
spread as far north as the Boldn ; but apparently they had not yet encroached 
upon the Sulemdn range which lay to the east of them, and which was held 
by Pat bans, while a Jat population occupied the valley of the Indus and the 
country between the Sulemans and the river. But about the middle of the 
15th century, the Turks or Mughals under their Arghun leader invaded 
Kachhi and Sindh, and twice took Sibi, in 1479 and in 1511 A.D. About 
the same time the Brahoi, a tribe believed to be of Dravidian origin,^ and 
who aj)pear to have followed in their tracks, drove the the Biloch out of the 
fertile valley of Kelat and established a supremacy over their northern tribes. 
Yielding to the pressure thus put upon them, the Kel&t tribes moved east¬ 
wards into the lower Sulemdns^ driving the Path^ns before them along the 


^ Shoran is probably another reading of Sarawan, the country between Quetta and KeUt j 
Gandava is on the northern frontier of Sindh, south-east of Sardwan; Sevi and Dhddon are 
doubtless other forms of Sibi and Dddar, north of Gandava and south-east of Quetta. 

2 Tbl*? name should fix the date of the contest; but I have been unable to identify the 
sovereign in ciuestion, who is also described aa Snltdn Sbdh Husen, King of Persia, Mir Chdkar 
lived in the time of Humdyun, about the middle of the I6th century; but it is probable that thew 
events took place at least two centuries earlier. Mir Chakar and Mfr Gwdhrdm are renownal m 
Biloch story as the national heroes, and it is not unnatoal that any great event should be referred 


® When the name applies to a tract, the tract may have been called after the tribe; but where 
the name belongcs to a mountain, river, or other natural feature, the converse seems more 

prohaWe,_^ thought prahoble by some that the Brahoi language will he found, when we learn more 

abont it, to be Iranian and not Dravidian. ^ 

One account postpones the occupation of the lower Sulemdns by Biloebes to the^ expedition 
with Humdyun to be raentionod presently. It is true that about the time of Humdydn s conquest 

ot India the Pathnns of the Dciab Ismdil frontier were at thoir weakest, as will be explained 

wl«n those trihes come under d»oussion. But it is ali.. true that th«e « a tondoncy^^ 

past oventfl to the time of any famous incident, such as the march to Dolm with Humayun. 
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range, while the Biloches from Sindh began to spread up the Indus. Many 
of these latter took service with the Langdh rulers of Multdn and were granted 
lands along the river ; and about 1480 A. D. Ismail Khdn and Fatah Khdn, 
the two sons of Malik Sohrdb Khan, and Ghazi Khdn, son of Haji Khdn, 
all Dodai Biloches and of Rind extinction, founded the three Deiuhs which 
still bear their names, overcame the Lodis of Sitpiu, and established themselves 
as independent rulers of the lower Derajat and Mnzaffargarh, which position 
they and their descendants maintained for nearly 300 years.^ Thus the 
Southern Biloches gradually spread up the valleys of the Indus, Chandb, and 
Satluj; while the Derah Ghflzi tribes came down from their hills into the 
pachhdd or sub-montane tract, displacing a Jat population and driving them 
down to the river, where they still form an important element of the popula¬ 
tion even in tracts owned by Biloches. In 1555 a large body of Biloches 
accompanied Humayun, whom they had previously harassed in his retreat, in 
his victorious re-entry into India, under the leadership of Mir Chdkar, the 
great Rind hero of Biloch stoiy. They are said to have consisted chiefly of 
Laghari, Drishak, Gopang, and Jatoi. Mir Chdkar eventually settled in 
Montgomeiy, where a considerable tract, still partly held by BQoches, was 
granted to him by the grateful sovereign, and died and was buiied at Satgarh 
in that district. It is probable that many of the Biloch settlements in the 
eastern districts of the Province sprang from Humfiyun^s attendants. 

The tribal organisation of the Biloches now covers the whole of om* 
southern frontier as far north as the boundary between the two Derahs, 
being confined for the most part to the hills and the land immediately 
under them, but stretching east to the Indus in the neighbourhood of 
R^janpur. There is also a large Biloch element throughout the river lands 
of the Indus in both the Deiahs, more especially in the southern and 
northern portion of Derah Ghdzi and just above the Derah Ismail border; 
while in Bahdwalpur and Miizaffargarh they form a large proportion of 
the whole population, and they hold considerable areas on the Satluj in 
Multan, to the north of the Ravi in Montgomeiy, on the right bank 
[P. 195] of the Chan^b and along the Jahlam in Jhang, and on the latter river in 
Shdhpur. But outside the Derah Ghdzi Khdn district, and indeed along the 
greater part of the river border of that district, the Biloch 8ettlei*s own no 
allegiance to any tribal Chief, ai*e altogether external to the political organisa¬ 
tion of the nation, and do not hold that dominant position among their 
neighboiu’s which is enjoyed by the organised tribes of Derah Ghdzi. Many 
of them have been settled in their present holdings within comparatively 
recent times or, to use the words of Mr. Tucker, have acquired thorn as 
cultivating proprietors, mther than as a military caste which mled the comitry 
but left the occupation of the land to the Jats.'’^’ Figures showing the dis- 
* I^ 38-9 fr'ibution of the Biloches will be found in Abstract No. 65, page lOL* 

880. Tribal organisation oi the Biloohes.—Sohrab Kh^n. the chief of 
the Duiaki, a Rind tribe, is the nominal head of the Bilcohes, or at any rate 
of those on our frontier; while all the northern tribes beyond our border 
acknowledo'6 the supremacy of the Brahoi Khdn of Keldt, a supremncy the 
reality of "^which has always vaiied with the personal chaiacter of the Khan, 
and which it is probable that our own frontier policy has lately saved fr om 
total extinction. But for all piactical purposes the frontier tribcii .are 

^ 1 The^ubsequent history of tbeee tribeji h related iu secti-u 3S5 
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independent both of foreignei's and of one another, and are held together by 
a common nationality against outsiders only.^ The tribe, at least in its 
present form, is a jiolitical and not an ethnic unit, and consists of a con¬ 
glomeration of clans bound together by allegiance to a common Chief. 
Probably eveiy tribe contains a nucleus of two, three, or more clans descended 
from a single ancestor. But round these have collected a number of affiliated 
sections; for the cohesion between the various parts of a. tribe or clan is not 
always of the strongest, and it is not very uncommon for a clan or a portion 
of a clan to quarrel with its brethren, and leaving its tribe to claim the 
protection of a neighbouring Chief. Tliey then become his hammijahs 
or dwellers beneath the same shade, and lie is bound to protect them and they 
to obey him. Iii this manner a small section formerly belonging to the 
Laghari tribe, and still bearing its name, has attached itself to the Qa-^rani; 
while there is a Jiskfini section in both the Drishak and the Gurchfini tribes. 
Thus too. Rind tribes are sometimes found to include^ Lashdri clans. So 
when N^isir Khan, the great Kluui of Kelat who assisted Ahmad ShSh in 
his invasion of Dehli, reduced the Hasanni tribe and drove them from their 
territory, they took refuge with the Khetran, of which tribe they now form 
a clan. Even strangers are often affiliated in this manner. Thus the 
Lagh^iri tribe includes a section of Nahar Pathlins (the family from which 
sprung the Lodi dynasty of Dehli), who are not Biloch but who are Khetran. 
And the Guroh^ini ti*ibe includes sections which, though bearing a Biloch 
name and talking the Bilochi language, are not allowed to be of Biloch i*ace 
and are almost certainly Jat. 


The tribe (tmm'n}) under its cliief or timanddr is sub-divided into a 
small number of clans (jpdra) with their mvqaddams or headmen, and each 
clan into more numerous septs Below the come the families, 

of which it will sometimes contain as few as a dozen. The clans are 1 ased 
upon common descent; and identity of clan name, even in two different 
tribe.s, almost certainly indicates a common ancestor. The sept is of course 
only an extended family. The tribal names are often patronymics ending 
in the Bilochi termination dni, such as Gurchfmi, Bfilachfmi; or in some few 
. cases in the Pashto zai. An individual is commonly known by the name of 
his clan, the sept being comparatively unimportant. Marriage within the 
sept is forbidden,^ and this appears to be the only restriction. The Biloehes 
freely many Jat women, though the first wife of a Chief will always be a 
Bilochni. They say that they-never give their daughters to Jats ; but this 
assertion, though probably true on the frontier, is most certainly not so 
beyond the tribal limits. 

The tract oocujned by each division of a Blloch tribe is sufficiently ^ well 
defined ; but within this area the people are either wholly nomad or, as is the 
case within oui' frontier, live in ^mall hamlets, each inhabited^ by only a few 
families, having property in their cultivated lauds and iiTigation works, but 
without any actual demarcation of the surrounding pastni’e lands. Thus the 
large and compact village comrnniiity of the Eastern Panj^b is nnknowm, 
and 010 ' village or matzah is in these parts merely a collection of hamlets 
included within a common boundary for administrative purposes._ 

» A (P Turtom/ln) \rord moaning 10,000 ; a body of 10,000 troops; n ^liBtrict or 

Inmishing a body of 10,000 troops. 

* But Mr. Pryor tjaya that cousins commonly intermarry. 
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381. Tribal statistics.-— Abstract No. 66 on the next page* shows tlie figures 
Jihe main Biloch trikis^ Abstract No. 67t gives those for minor tribes 
for districts only, while Abstract No. 68+ shows the principal clans. 

Phe percentage of the Biloch population not included in these details 
is sn^^^^ district where the Biloch element has any importance, 

beino’ only 9 per co' . in Derah Ghfei Khfin, 13 per cent, in Derah 
Ismfc* KhSn, 15 per nt. in Muzaffargarh, and 19 per cent, in Multdn. 


In 0^ 


ther 


districts it 
tions ^^0 same 
tribe ^oar the 
for gub-divisions of 
4 in tabulation 


much larger. As has already been explained, sec- 
i.ame occur in different tribes; while a clan of one 
tribal name of another tribe. Thus, where the columns 
caste have not been filled up with sufficient care, 
are almost unavoidable. For this reason the tribal and 
clan flg'ires were tfbnlated in the district offices. Unfortunately, the Deputy 
Coniioif^sioner of Eerah Ghiizi, from whom I had hoped for great assistance, 
was busy thiii he was unable to pay any attention to the matter; and one 
or tvv^ the results which the Derah Ghazi figiu’es give are patently absurd. 
It is 1)6 regretted that the opportunity which a Census affords only at long 
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obtaining an accurate detail of the Ghfizi tribes, should not have 
he most of. The points in which the figures are untrustworthy 
1 below. 

Che organised Biloch tribes of the Derajat. —It is only in Derah 
n and on its frontier that we have to do with Biloch tribes having 
ibal and political organisation. Elsewhere in the Panjfib the 
is merely that of common descent, and the tribe possesses no 
dierence. The Derah Ghazi tribes are in the main of Kind origin, 
eginning from the south, Mazavi, Bugti, Mairi, Drishak, Gurchiini, 
nd, Laghari, Khetnin, Khosa, Sori Lund, Bozdar, Qasntni, and 
and of these the IMarri, Bugti and Khetran are wholly, and the 
Gurcl^^^^i and the Leghari partly independent, while the Nntk&ni has recently 
lost r'^ lividuality as a tribe. The figures for both tlie Lunds are certainly, 
and ttose for the Gurchfini possibly wrong, as is noted under the respective 
tribes* 

•ybe Mazari (No. 11) are practically found only in Derail Obazi Khan^ bf which they occupy 
the portion, .their western boundary being tho hill a and their eastern the river. Their 

country exteiuV over the Sindh frontier into Jacobab4d, and stretches northwards as far a^ IJmrkot 
and th® pass, llojhan is their hea<hiuarter?. They say that about the middle of the 17th 
century qii^rrelled with the Chiiidia of Sindh» and moved into tho SiAhif valley and Marao 
plain country to the west now occupied by the Bu|^ti; but obtaininc: giants of land in 

the lov'^fands gradually sbiftetl eastwards towards the river. Mr. Fryer puts their lighting . h-eiigth 
at 4 returns show only 9,000 souls in the Province and "there are very few beyond our 

border* +b® Shambani territory lying just hehiud it. Tho tribe traces its descent from Hot, son of 
j uj and is divided into four claus, Ruatam^iii, Masidani, lUlachdni, and Sargdni; of which the 
first tho more numerous, though the chief is a Bdlachani. 

The Marrb the Bugti or Zarhanni (No. 88) hold the country beyond onr southern border J 
wholly independent, or ra'her nominally subject to the Khan of Kclat, not being fouud 
he Paiijdb. They are both of Kind origin. The Mann, who hold n large area boundoil by 
trdn on tho east, the Bugti ou the .south, Kachhi of Keldt ou the west, and Alghdnistdn * h 
h, are the most powerful and con-i^iinently the most troublesome of all the Biloch 
-'o f’xiv clans, the Ghazani, Loharaui, Hazardni and Bijardui. l: which the lin/arnni live 
id tho Buldn and are aimosi independout of tho tribe, I’he tribe U wholly n 'mad uiid 
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'ho Bugtb who occupy tho angle betiveen th- fronHers of the Pairidh' and Upper 
j called Zarkanni^ and their clans ai'o the llaheja, 2s’uthdni, Musiiri, Kalpnr, Phong, 
or Kiazai. The la-st, which is an almost in«lependeut .soctiou, separate, the mnin tribe 
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Abstract No. 66, showing the prinsipai [P. 196] 
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Biiocj^ Tribes for Distriefs and Slates. 
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Abstract No. 67, showing [?• 199] 
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Abstract No. 68, showing the principal Blloch Clans. 
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Biloch, pathan, and allied races. 53 

The Drishak (No. 18) are the mdsfc scattered of all tlio Derail Gh/izi tribes, many of their 
Tillageslymg amonga Jat population on the bank of the Indus; and this fact renders the tribe 
les^ powerful than it should be from its numbers. They hold no portion of the hills, and are 
practically confined to the GMzi district, lying scattered about between the Pitok pass on the north 
^d the Son Pa^ on tho south. The tribe belongs to the Rind section j but claims descent from 
Hot, son of Jalal khdn. Its sections are the Kirmdni, Mingwdni, Gulfdz, Sargilni, Arbdni and 
Jiskdni, the chief belonging to the first of these. Their headquarters are at Asni clone to R^ianpur. 
in^ are said to have descended into the plains after the Mazari, or towards the end of the 17th 
century. 

The G^chanl (No, 4) own the Mari and Dr^gal hills, and their boundary extends further into 
themountains than that of any other of the tribes subject to usj while their territory does not 
t Sulemiini. They are divided into eleven clans, of which the chief 

1 {^hekhani, Lashari, Petafi, Jiskaui, and Sabzani. The last four are true Biloches 

the last toee Rmds; the remainder of the tribe being said to have descended from Gorish, a 
^andson of Ra 3 a Bhimscn of Haidarabad, who was adopted by the Biloches and married among 
have accomj^niod Humiiyun to Dohli, and on his return to have collected a 
Biloch following and ejected the Pathdu holders from the present Gurchani holdings. It is not 
impossible that a considerable number of the Lashdri clan, who are not too proud of their affili- 
to'fhA*'? rf)f°®^<^l^em9olvc8 as Lashdri simply, and so have been included 

The whole of the Durkdni and about half of the Lashdri live beyond our 
border, and aio n^ot subject to ns save through their connection with the tribe. The latter is^the most 
turbulent of all the clans and they and the Petdfi used to rival the Khosa tribe in lawlessness of 
conduct. Ihoy have lately been given fresh lands and are gradually settling down. The Gui-chdui 
than Derail! Gh^zr^^^ fighting men. They are not found in any other part of the Panjdb 

whcre thoy occupy a 

aU of trfiA T® country. They are composed of Lunds, Rinds and Khosas, 

all of true Rind ongm, the Lund clan comprising some two-thirds of their whole numbers These 

ljXZ,Tf nuder the authority of the Tibhi Lund lumanddr. 

Unfortuuatcly, the figures given for this tnhp evidently include those of the Seri Lund mentioned 

the coimtiy from the Kdra pass, which is the Gnrchdni northern 
border, to the Sakhi Sarwar pass a little to the north of Derah, which divider them from the Khnsa. 
They are of pure Rmd origin and are divided into four sections, the Haddiani, AlUni, BughhlnL 

and Haibatam, of which the firat inhabit the hills beyond our border and are not subject to our rule, 
and are, or were in 1860, nomadic and inveterate thieves. The chief belongs to 'the Alidni clan. 
1 neir liead-quarters are at CliUoti Zerfn, where they are said to have settled after their return from 
a^ompanyiiig Hiiradyiiu, expelling the Ahmadanis who then held the present Laghdri country 
Jbe tribe numbers ^me 6,000 fighting men. They are also found in considerable numbers in 
Mnzaffargarh ; hut those outlying settlenioiits own no allegiance to the tribe 
Ihe Talpur dynasty of Sindh belonged to this tribe, ^ and there is still a considorahlo Lsglidri 
TV! ProWnce. It appears probable that the representativesX)f several of the Northern 

hilocli tribes which are now foimd in Sindh, are descended from people who wont there during the 


Tdlpiir rule. 

f * 1 ^?' w**® (??• »'■« indepondont tribe living beyond our Iwidcr nt the hack 

^ I^iighdri, Kho>9, and Lund country. Their original settlement was at Vaho.i in the country 
of the Querdni of Derail Umd l Khan, where many of them etiil live and hoid land hotwoen the 
Qaei'ini and the river. But the Emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the triiie, and they 
took refu^ m the BarWian valley of the Lagharl hUh^ and still hold the surrounding tract and 

.n « e, °° n rleniiTJ ^hey are certainly not pure Bilocli, and are hold by 

•P.68-71 many to be Patl.ans, de.^cenled from Miina (No. 87 in.tho Pathin table of tribes, page 2051 ,^ 
brother of Tann, the ancestor of the Ab^h j and they do not in some cases intermarry wi tl. P.ith^M 
But they confes8eiUy re8mnblcBd.^hc8m features, habits, a^^ general appearance.'tho names of 
their sepfe end in the B.hjch pa^onymic termination dnf,«nd thoy are now for aU practical pur- 

poses a Biloch tribe, » wpfobablo that they are in reality a remnant of tho originalJat popnla- 
tion ; they speak a dialect of llinr called Khotranki which is an Indian dialc<it clogclf alliod 
with Sindhi, aud in fact probably a form or the Jatki speech of tho lower Indus. They aro tho least 
warlike of all the Bilooh tribes, capital cultivators, and in consequence e.vocodini?lv wealthy. In 

this Census they returned thomselvos 

pei’ah Ismifl Kh^n 
Derah Ghazi Khan 
Total Province 



Pafh4n$, Siloch€ 9 , 

Total, 

... 

1.824 810 

1,004 


82 Sdd 

278 

s«l ««1 

1,658 605 

2,103 


* See Maegregoris Qatetttcr of tht North* Wost Ffontior, Vol. 11, page 269| for anacoonrit of 
iti origin. 
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The tribe as it now stands is composed of four clans, of which the Ganjura represents the 
original Khetrin nucleus, while to them are affiliated the Dhiriwal' or Chdeha who say that they 
are Dodai Biloches, the Hasanni, once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by Nasir Khan, 
the great Khan of KeUt, and took refuge with the Kbetran of whom they are now* * almost inde¬ 
pendent, and the Nahar or Babar, who are by origin Lodi Pathdns. 

Tho Khosa (No. 6) occupy the country between the Laghari and the Qasrdni, their territory 
being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
from the foot of the hills nearly across to the river. They are said to have settled originally in 
Kech j but with the exception of a certain number in Bahawalpur, they are, so far the Pan jib 
is concerned, only found in Derah Ghazi. They hold, however, extensive lauds in Sindh, which 
were granted them by Humiyun in return for military service. They a. c one of the most power¬ 
ful tribes on the border, and very independent of their Chief and aro '' admitted to be among the 
bravest of the Biloches.” They are true Rinds and are divided into six clans, of which the Babo- 
lini and Isini are the most important, the latter being an offshoot of the Khetran affiliated to the 
Khosa. The other four arc Jaggel, Jandiiii, Jarwdr, and Malirwani. The Chief belongs to the 
Batel clan. The Kliosa is the most industrious of the organised tribes; and at the same time the one 
which next to the Gurchani bears the woi-st character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock 
wrote: ** It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle-stealing, or deserved to 
be • and a Khosa who has not committed a mm*der or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed 
“ his*neighbour’s landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the description 
is not very much exaggerated. 


Sl 


The Lund (No, 49) or Sorl Lund, as they are called to distinguish them from the Tibbi Lund, [P. 198] 
are a small tribe which has only lately risen to importance. Their territory divides that of the 
Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They are not pure Biloches, and arc 
divided into six clans, the Haidardni, Bakrdni, Zari^ni, Garzwani, Xuhdni, and Gurchdni, none of 
which are important. The figures given for this tribe are obviously absurd, and they have appa¬ 
rently been included with the Tibbi Lund (No. 8). 

The Bozdar (No. 22) are an independent tribe situated beyond our frontier at the hack of the 
Qasr^ni Territory. Tlioy hold from the Sanghar Pass on the north to the Khosa and Khetrdn 
country on the south; and they have the Luui and Musa Khel PathAus on their western border. 

Abstract No. 67 shows over 2,000 men as having been within the Panjib at the time of the Census, 
almost all of them in the Ghizi district. These live in scattered villages about Uajanimr and 
among the Laghiri tribe, and have no connection with the parent tribe. The Bozdir are of Rind 
extraction, and are divided into the DuUui, Ladwani, Ghulamani, Chakriui, Sihini, Shihwiui, 

JaiilAni, Jifirini, and Rustimini clans. They are more civilized than mo.<t of the transfrontier 
tribes and are of all the Biloches the strictest Musalmans. Unlike all other Bilochc.s they tight 
with the matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and their name is said 
to he derived from the Persian hux, a goat.” 


The Qasranl (No. 16) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political organi¬ 
sation, their territory lying on either side oi the boundary between the two Berahs, and being 
confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier and the sub-montane strip. Their name 
is written Qaizarini or Imperial. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into seven clans, the 
Lashkarini, Khubdfn, Bud^ni, Vaswdni, Laghdri, Jarwar, and Rustamani, none of which are 
imi’orfcant. They are of Rind origin, and aro not found in the Punjab in any number beyond the 
Dcrali district. 


The Nutkanl (No, 13) are a tribe peculiar to Derah Ghdzi Khdu, which holds a compact 
territory stretching eastward to the Indus and betivecn the Northern Khosa and the Qasrdui. The 
tribe once enjoyed considerable influence and importance, holding rights of superior^ ownership 
over the whole ot the Sanghar country. But it no lonjjer possesses a political organization, having 
been crushed out of tribal existence in the early days of Ran jit Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of the characteristics of its race. 


384. The broken Bilocb tribes of Derah Ohazi.— The tribes above emi- 
meratod are the only ones to be found within or immediately upon our border 
which have a regular tribal organisation. But there are many other Biloch 
tribeS; and among thein some of those most nuirterously represented in the 
Panjdb; which occupy large areas in the south-western districts of the Pro¬ 
vince. They no longer hold compact territories exclusively as their own, 
while to great extent in the Derajafc itselfp and still more outside it^ they have 
lost their peculiar language and habits^ and can hardly be^ distinguished from 
the Jat population with whom they are more or less intermixed, and from whoip 

—----—- 7 “ ' ■— 

* Dh*riw4l U the name of an important Tat tribe. 
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they differ in little but race. The history of the Biloches of flio r-i,- • 

lowlands is briefly sketched in the next ,! ^ ^thazi 

tribe,.,, the Bind,, the Jatoi, who 

political organisation, a compact tract in Sindh between’shiHrnL''^*w^^ 
Indus, the Lashari,! Gopang, Giirmiini SSoi SnJ s ^ 
Ahmadani. These all lie scattered along the edge of the Indus^Sr^' 
with the Jats of the Kachi or low riverain tmetf intermingled 

sons of Malik°Sohnt?iCMn and Szi’ilLt^ Do^^ ^ 

Demh Ismm'l, and Derah Fatah SZ Tt wha^^^^^^^ 

‘‘ they are equal with the Rind.’-’ The Korai do nof- joined together j 

independent rule. At the zenith of their nowpi* fIio w exercised 

held sway over almost the whole of the iLns vallev and^f^?/// 
the Indus and the Chanab, from the centre of fl,o vr « between 

Salt-range Tract, the northmn bouiSv o/ 
northern boundary of the Mihrani, while^the Ind^i^ 

Jiskani. Daring the latter hairofThe lfir^ r from 

and the descendant of one of GhSzi Kh-in’s fo^fKhdn,a Jiskani 

subjugated to himself t^glter pSt of 1 Ld&r'^'rf 
his tribe, but earlv in fl.« i 7ii. „„.A _A • '^ouulry. Akbar disperaed 


h^ tribe but early in the.l7th cen\“ur7thnnd:^reXTe‘7f the »niS 
Biloeh Khan was recognised, and it is from Biloeb Kt,-?,, fi. f ii • 

Mandrani, Mamddni, Sargani, Qandr^ni, and Mali^ni, who sty^LpyS 

their descent. In about 1750—]770^A D 
the Mihrani, who sided with the Kalhoras or Sar5is of Slmlli in ii ■ * i * 

With Ahiiia»(i Shah DuiT^ni were driven mif "n u strugjjle 

..d fled to Leiah, wheJiy of tfe J ‘ V “? 

hlertboKalhor.',, ewelUd 7,om sTn^ S.‘? ^> »»* yoK. 


S„gSui to erosh the J?£ ^k" SnUbTiri*'’ “‘h 
thrown after a desperate straggle by the Ganddpur A'tSnf ® 

exception of the Gasr^ and Khetran of the southern bovl^^"' 
been noticed in section 883. ThruApm hX K n T'"I® “ 

principal tribes are the Lashfiri,-the ^ulachi and ttie Pathfins. The 

come the Rind, the Laghari, the Jatoi, the Konii tb<. PI *^‘^'*1 

Gurmiini, the Petafi, the Gashkori, and the Mihr<4i Gf the* T' f 

the PetM seem almost conflned to Derah IsS ^ 

386. The BUooh tribes 

than in any other district the Biloch is mtermino-led wifii fiv t ! perhaps 
».d the 4.1 mm, merely denote, eonnZ'“ .eTt itt “ P"!-”!**'"”. 


> It is possible that some BiU^.hes niay have rot urned themt 1 vosas Rhni r — i* 

encG to their original stock nither than (o their presout tribe; and that somt of fi « T 
of the Giu’chdui tribe may have been incladed in the Lucli^ri into. ^ 

B Soe note to tlio preceding paragraph. 







—nnViorPTinA. The reason doubtless is that since the 


panjab castes. 




387. The Biloch tribes of the Lower Indus and Satluj.— A very consider¬ 
able number of Biloches arc scattered along tlie lower Indus and Satluj in 
Bahdwalpur and Multiin, and especially in the former. The most important (p i99] 
are the Eind,' the Korai, the Gopitng, the Jatoi, the. Lashdri,! and the 
Hot^ while less numerous but still important are the Ohandia^ the Ahosa, 
and the Dasti. 

388 The Biloeh tribes of the Ravi, upper Jahlam, and Chanab. —The 

Biloches*of the Ravi are chiefly found in the hdr of the Montgomery and 
Jhang distiicts, where tliey occupy themselves in camel-breeding, holding 
but little laud as cultivators. They consist almost wholly of Jatoi and 
Rind, which latter tribe has penetrated in some numbers as high up as 
Lahore. They are probably descendants of the men who under Mir Chdkar 
accompanied Hum^yun and received a grant of land in Montgomery in 
return for their services. In the Jhang and Shahpur districts, on the Jahlam 
and the right bank of the Chanab, the principal tribes to be found are the 
Rind, the Jatoi, the Lash^ri, and the Korai. 

389. Course of migration of the Biloch tribes. —Of the original location 
of the tribes I know next to nothing, and what information I have been 
able to collect is given in section 378. But the above sketch of their 
existing distribiitior. enables us to follow with some certainty the later 
routes bv which they arrived at their present settlements. The organisctl 
tribes of Derah GhSzi, including the NutMiil, would appear to have descended 
from the hills eastwards towards the river; and the foiu- most insignificant 
of the broken tribes, the Mastoi, the Hajfini, the Sanjriini, and the Ahmad^ni, 
seem to have followed the same course. A few Laghdri are found in Deiuh 
Ismdil and Muzaffargaih, and a few Khosa in Bahdwalpur ; hut with 
these exceptions not one of the above tribes is represented in the P-injlvb 
outside the Ghazi district, except the Qasr^ni whose hill territory extends 
into Derah Ismtiil. On the other hand all the larger broken tribes of 
Derail Ghazi, with the single exception of the Nntk&ni which was till 
lately organised, and all the remaining tribes which possess any numerical 
importance in the Panjab except four Derah Ismail tribes to be mentioned 
presently, seem to have spread up the Indus from below, as they are without 
ejcceptioh strongly represented on the lower course of the river, and not 
<.11 .'n iliA hiM .•onntrv. The Rind and the Jatoi seem to have come 



^ See note te lection 
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but that is accounted for by tlieir seat of Government having been Derah 
Ism^l. Four tribes, the Kuldchi, the Jiskdni, the Gashkori, and the Mihrimi, 
the two last of which are comparatively insignificant, are found in Derah 
Ismml and nowhere else save in Mitzaffa^arh, where the &st three occur 
in small numbers. As already stated in section 385, the Jiskdni and Kulachi ' 
apparently had their origin as tribes in Leiah and Derah Fatah Khan 
while the Mihrrmi were driven there from Derah Ghfvzi. It would seem 
probable that the Gashkori either^ came across the hills in the south of the 
distnct, or are a local sub-division of some larger tribe which followed 
the usual tmck along the rivet. The Kordi are Rind; the Gopdng and 
the Dasti are not pure Biloch, but are said to have accompanied the Rind 
in their wanderings. 

THE PATHAN (CASTE No. 6). 

thB w given in Table VIII A., wider 

doubtfuf- persona wlioso Pnthdn origin is to say tbo least 

Taloli ’Mi n n f-K P^ge^ abow that snob tribes ns 

Aliior Wneo writ^s^ « Tlin‘f ‘n "nd even Mughala have rctnrned tbcmaelvcs as Pathana. 

‘<u s ""tf- The tribes m tbo west and north-west of the Panjdb, who durine tbo 

■< "P'’" got into tbi habit of inventing 

wa ^aent '' PpPoction against ill-trcatmcut; >’ and even wboro this motive 

wa, absen^ tbo general tendency to claim binsbip with tbo dominant race would pmdnco 
tlio same effect. ^Moreover the origm of some of the tribes on (be Peshawar frontier is donbtfnl 
o "‘f' iooompleto, and thus they would eot up a claim to 

manv M bite .r' v!‘® f o'^i'* indiguautly repudiate.' Mr, Tliorburn notices tbo 

^ornomM 1 tn ^ I’-'i P'^pnrotion of tbo genealogical trees during the Haimu 

»w7i te’ 1 ® '•“‘>*'‘’‘1 ivs Patbdns. Ho writes: -"v 

•< nJir-.i’n ffi ''’•;>?gi‘t np m a Patban country, if serving away from his borne, 

» T>ri to^ an ,1’atbdn. It ^03 down if be can talk 

■of the race ' ^ ''g"’’®’ represent' very fairly tbo general disti'ibutiou 

lu the Bcc-ond place, it must be remeinberetl that of those who nro really Pnthiu and rctnrned 
as sncli, many arc not Britisli subjects at all. Such tribes as the Bar Moliroand of the Pcsbawar 
tioiitier, who. while essentially independent tribes, hold land within our border,- come down 
in considerable numbers in the winter to cultivate their fields; while in tbo summer they 
rct^l to tluir cool valleys in indepondeut territory. So too the very numerous Pattindah, 
ot Heinh Ismail only wint! r in tbo Panjab, and the number tbns temporarily added to our Patbiin 
tni’^A^i’.r P^rectliugly Urge (pretion 398). Again, almost the whole of the local trade across > 
tl 9 ^o>>lrr IS in- flio hainls ot independent tribes whoso nic-mbei’S come into our districts in 
eoiisidcrablc .ninibers mth niercbaudize of sorU; while the seasons of drought and distress 
which piwcdcd the Census drove many of the frontior bill-mcn into our districts in .sonreb of 
einidoynient, and csppcndly on the nanmi border, and on the Tlial road in Kobdt and tlio Swiit 
canal 3n I'esnawar. 

but 
tbe 

ofchenvh 

which the selection oi trires for tel,uU!i ,:, was based (see Clmpt-er on TahulaVionrRwk Il T 
were in some instances very imi-crteet and tbe olassificatlou exccedinglyvfanHy • fribes of 
eo.wido,-able numerical importenee iu British Territory being omitted, fronji&r trlbi. ’repre euted 
m tbe Pan, lab by only a few score of per-on- being included, and tribes, clan ., and -epts' being 
veixed np in a p-rfect clm'-s ot eros-elussirn stbm. R-. too the coudnbt recurrenr- of the 
same clan name among the various tnbci; wa.s a enrtaiu source ot error. Siuh named ns P. ulat 
Khel, Firoz Khel, Usuriiizai, and MAbaranmO/ai rtcur in many HcpamU* tvibon; uml where 
tlw fichedulc entry of guh-divisions did not sperify the tribr-, n,i cerhdn ela^rdlication cimld 
be made. 




transition of th« and tho Scttlemont RoporU of tho diitvick of tho novUiovn 
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frontier contain full information concerning* tlio Pathans of the Panjab border, as do Maegregor s 
Gazetteer of (he N.^W. Frontier, and Paget’s Fx^editiom against the iV.-W. Frontier 


Tribes, 


391. Description of the Pathans,— The true Pathan is perhaps the most 
barbaric of all the races with which we arc brought into contact in the 
Paujab. His life is not so primitive as that of the gipsy tribes. But ho 
is bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest degree: he does not 
know what truth or faith is, Insomuch that the sayiug Afglidn be imdii 
has parsed into a proverb among his neighbours; and though he is not 
without courage of a soit and is often curiously reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to face an enemy whom he could stab from behind, or to 
meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth; here 
are some of his proverbs : A Pathan^s enmity smoulders like a dung-fire.^^— 
A cousin^s tooth breaks upon a cousin.^^—Keep a cousin poor, but 
use him.^^—When he is little play with him : when he is grown up he 
is a cousin; fight him.^^—Speak good words to an enemy very softly: 
gradually destroy him root and branch.^^^ At the same time he has 
his code of honour which he observes strictly, and which he quotes with 
pride under the name of Pakhtunw^li. It imposes upon him three chief 
obligations, Nanmodtai or the right of asylum, which compels him to shelter 
and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant; Badal or the necessity 
to revenge by retaliation; and Melmastia or open-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And of these three perhaps the last is greatest. 
And there is a sort of charm about him, especially about the leading men, 
which almost makes one forget his treacherous nature. As the proverb 
says—The Pathdn is one moment a saint, and the next a devil.^^ For 
centuries he has been, on our frontier at least, subject to no man. He 
leads a wild, free, active life in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains j 
and there is an air of masculine independence about him which is refreshing in 
a country like India. He is a bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly 
proud, and extraordinai’ily superstitious. He is of stalwart make, and his 
features are often of a markedly Semitic tyi)e. His haii*, plentifully oiled, hangs 
long and straight to his shoulder he wears a loose tunic, bagg;^ drawers, 
a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with Its wool inside; his 
favourite colour is dark-blue,® and his national arms the long heavy Afghan 
knife and the matchlock or jazaiL His women wear a loose shift, wide 
wrinkled drawers down to their ankles, and a wrap over the head; and are 
as a rule jealously secluded. Both sexes are filthy in their persons. 

Such is the PathSn in his home among the fastnesses of the fi'ontier 
ranges. But the Pathtins of our territory have been much softened by our rule 
and by the agricultural life of the plains, so that they look down upon the 
PathAns of the hills, and their proverbs have it A hill man is no man, 
and again, Doirit class burrs as grass or a hill man as a human being. 
The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Pathdn assimilates 
to the original type; while on this side of the Indus, even in the rivemin 
itself, there is little or nothing, not even language, to distin guish h im 

’The pQshto word tarbiir is used indifferently for cousin ” or for “ ouoniy j” and tarbiii’wAH 
either for ^coueinhood” or for enmity.” 

* Thw is not true of the uortbom. Pathans, who sliave thoir hcftds, and often their boards also. 
>Tlie colour and out of tho clothes vary greatly with the tribe. 
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from his neighboui’s of the same religion as himself. The Pathans are 
extraordinarily jealous of female honour^ and most of the blood feuds for 
which they are so famous originate in quaiTels about women. As a race 
they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
members of all tribes ai’e prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among 
the tribes of our territory a woman's nose is cut off if she be detected in 
adultery; and it is a favourite joke to induce a Patliau woman to unveil 
by saying to her suddenly You have no nose ! ” The Pathan pretends 
to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so; while 
even in British Territory the first wife will generally be a Pathan, except 
among the poorest classes. At the same time Patbdn women are beyond 
the Indus seldom if ever mai’ricd to any but Pathdns. They intermarry 
very closely^ avoiding only the prohibited degrees of IsUm. Their rules 
of inheritance are tribal and not Mahomedan, and tend to keep property 
within tlie agnatic society, though some few of the more educated families 
have lately begun to follow the Musalmdn law. Their social customs differ 
much from tribe to tribe, or rather perhaps from the wilder to the more 
civilised sections of the nation. The Pathans beyond and upon our frontier 
live in fortified villages^ to which are attached stone towers in commanding 
positions^ which serve ^ watch-towers and places of refuge for the inhabitants. 
Small raids from the hills into the plains below are still common; and beyond 
the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the 
walls of the village. 


The figures showing the distribution of Pathans are given in Abstract 
•P.38.9. No. 65 on page 191.* They are the dominant race throughout the whole 
of the Indus as far south as the southern border of the tahsil 
m Derail Ismail Khan, which roughly divides the Pathan from the Biloch. 
On this side of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Haz^ 
and Rawalpindi, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of 
the Indus till it finally leaves the Salt-range, and they hold the northern 
portion of the Bhakkar Besides those tracts which are teiTitorially 

held by Pathans, there are numerous Pathan colonies scattered about the 
Province, most of them descendants of men who rose to power during the 
Pathan dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil 
of the 18th centmy. 

892. Origin of the Pathan. ^The Afghans proper claim descent from 
Saul, the first Jewish King, and there is a formidable array of weightv 
authority in favour of their Semitic origin. The question of their decent 
is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshawar Settlement 
Report, and in Dr. Bellew's Haees of Afghaniddn} Mr. Thorbuin quotes 
in support of their Jewish extraction, ^^some peculiar customs obtaining 
among the tribes of purast blood, for instance the Passover-like practice 
of sacrificing an animal and smearing the doorway with its blood in order 
^^to avert calamity, the offering iip of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth ;" and he 

‘ d 7~Rrflew 8ii^est« that the original Afgbdus uore tlie Solymi of Hoi’odotus, and wore 
Qureshi Arabs who lived in Syria and there became intermingled with the Jews, or who 
migrated to Ghor where the fugitive Jews took refuge with them. This hupijosition would oxnlaiu 
the name Snlemdni which is often applied to toe AtgMus, and their own assiortion tout KbaKd ibn 
Wdlid the Qurc^hi was of the samo stock wito themseh os, 
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points out that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish 
descent have no personal acquaintance with the Afghan peopje. The Afghan 
proper is said still to call himself indifferently Ban-i-Afghan or Ban-i-Isrml 
to distinguish himself fi*om the Pathan proper who is of Indian, and the 
Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian extraction. Pashto, 
the common language of all three, is distinctly Aryan, being a branch of 
the old Persian stock. It is described in Chapter Y, sections 3*22-3 of this 
Report. 

There is great conflict of oinnion concerning both the origin and constitu- [P. 201] 
tion of the Pathan nation. Not a few deny that there is any distinction 
whatever between the original Afghan and Pathdn stocks, though these are for 
the most part oflicera of our frontier who are not brought into contact with the 
original Afghans. I have however been obliged to adopt some one theory of 
the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes ^ and 1 
have therefore adopted that of Dr. Bellew,^ who probably has a greater 
knowledge of the Afghtlns of Afghanistan as distinct from the PanjAb frontier, 
and esjiecially of the old histories of the nation, than any other of the author¬ 
ities who have treated of the matter. The constitution and early history of the 
nation according to Dr. Bellew's account are discussed in the paragraphs 
presently following. But whatever the origin of Afghans and Pathtins propei 
may be, the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferently in 
Pcrskin and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the ^ mountain country 
lying between the Persian empire on the. west, the Indian on the east, the 
Mongol on the north, and the Biloch on the south, includes as at present con¬ 
stituted many triljc.^ of very diverse origin. They arc without exception 
]\ru8salmdn8, and for the most part bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, hating 
and persecuting Shiahs, or as they call them Rdfazis.' 

393, Tribal organisation of the Pathans, —The tribe is probably far more 
homogeneous in its constitution among the Pathdns than among the Biloches. 

Saiyad, Turk, ^ind other clans have occasionally been affiliated to it ; but as a 
rule people of foreign descent preserve their tribal individuality, becoming 
merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes among whom they 
have settled. Even then they generally claim Pathdn origin on the female 
ride, and the tribe is. usually descencled in theory at least from a common 
ancestor. The haMsdi/ah custom described in section 380, by which strangers 
are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, is in full force among the 
Pathiins as among the Biloches. But with the former though it does protect 
in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with another, it seldom 
accounts for any considerable poriion of the tribe ; and its action is chiefly 
confined to ti-aders, menials, and other dependents of foreign extiuction, who 
ai’e in-otected by Ijiit not received into the tribe. Thus a blacksmith living in 
an (Jtn'.'inzai village will give his clan an Utinanzai; hnt his caste will of 
com-iJe r. itrnin Lohdr. The nation is divided genealogically into a few great 
ficetimis which have no corporate c.^istence, and the tribe is now the practical 
unil;, ihoiigb the common name and tradition of common descent are si ill 
carefully preserved in the memory of the people. section of a tribe, 



' The B2 Hindus shown in the tiible. are probably traders living under Patlinn protection, or 
lue to errors in enumeration. There are sovei'al Shiah dsn; among the Orakaai of rirAU on the 
Kohdt border. The people of the Samilzui tapah of tlio Kohdt di4riot. which js oonterminon. 
vith tlie territory of these elans, arc also Shiahs. All own allegiance to the Shiah ®*y“*^* 
he Oraksai Tirih j while overywhefo many of the tribee which claim Saiyad origin arc Shiah . 
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nowever small, Las its leading man who is known as Malik, a specially Path^iu 
title. In many, but by no means in all tribes, there is a Kh^ii Khel or Chief 
House, usually the eldest branch of the tribe, whose Malik is known as Khan, 
and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom more than their leader 
in war and their agent in dealings with others; he possesses influence rather 
than power ; and the real authority rests with the Jirf^ahy a democratic council 
composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into numerous clans, and 
these again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distinguished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of 
the word Zai or Khel, Zai being the corruption of the Pashto zoe meaning 
son, while Khel is an Arabic word meaning an association or company. 
Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger and smaller divisions.^ 
The stock of names being limited, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names rccuning in very different tribes in the most maddening 
manner. Moreover the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a 
tribe or clan is often very different from that by which it is known for practi¬ 
cal purposes, the people having preferred to be called by the name of a junior 
ancestor who had acquired local renown. The frontier'tribe whether within or 
beyond our border has almost without exception a very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe each clan occupying a clearly defined 
tract or country, though they are in the Indus Valley often the owners merely 
rather than the occupiers of the country, the land and smaller villages being 
largely in the hands of a mixed population of Hindu origin who cultivate 
subject to the superior rights of the Pathdns. These people are included by the 
Pathans under the generic and semi-contemptuous name of Hindki; a term 
very analogous to the Jat of the Biloch frontier, and which includes all 
Mahomcdans who, being of Hindu origin, have been (;onvertcd to Isldm in 
comparatively recent times,^ 

894,^ Constitution of the Pathan nation, —^The words Pathdn and Afghan 
are used indifferently by the natives of India to designate the nation under 
discussion.® But the two words are not used as synonyms by the people 
themselves. The original Afghans are a race of probably Jewish or Arab 
extraction j and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with which they 
have long been Idended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afo’h^ns, or 
since the rise of Ahmad Shdh Durrrini as DuiTdnis,* and class all non-Dari4ni 
Pashto-speakers as Opra. But they have lately given their name to Afghfinis- 
tdn, the country formerly known as KhorfeAn, over which they have now 
held sway for more than a*'century, and which is bounded on the north by the 
Oxus, on the south by BilochisMn, on the east by the middle course of the 
Indus, and on the west by the Persian desert; and, just as the English ami 
Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the 
Irish are now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of tlie popula¬ 
tion, so all iiihabitants of Afghanistan are now in common parlance kiiowii as 

' V/ben our ill-fated Resident Major O ivagnari was lately living at Kalml und^v tin' \m\v 
Yi^kub Kh^n, ih ():2 who favoured the Bnt . were known as Cr.vagnanxp.i, anCi the uatioiml pt cry 
as Y« ''nibzai. The ending zai is never used by the Afrfdi. 

^Tbe bUazdk are oftou called Hindkis by the true Pathans as having from India and 

not from Afgb^nisMn. ^ i r -it 

8 In Hindust.'lTabey t\re oiten called Kobillahs, or Highlanders, fiom Robi the mountain 
country of the Pathdns ) 

< Either from Diu r-i-Baurdn pearl of the ago" or from of 

Thetitlo was adopted by Ahmad PbahAbd^Uwh-'n ho ascended, the throv e, in allusion to the* 

Abdi,li custom of wearing j pearl stud in the right ciir. 
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Afgh&i, the luces thus included being the Afghan proper, the Pathfin proper, 
the Gilzai, the T^jik, and the Hazara, besides tribes of less importance living 
on the confines of the country. 




The trae Pathans are apparently of Indian origin. Their language ia 
called Pashto or Pakhto and they call themselves Pukhtanai or Pakhto- 
speakers; and it is this word of which Pathdn is the Indian corruption. They 
held in the early centui’ies of our ssra the whole of the Safed Koh and Northern 
Suleman systems, from the Indus to the Helmand and from the sources of the [P.202] 
Swdt river and JaMMbad to Peshm and Quetta. The Afghans and Gilzais 
spread into their country and adopted their language and customs; and just as 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English language are commonly called 
Englishmen, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under 
the name PathSn. Thus the Afghans and Gilzais are Pathfes by virtue of 
their language, though not of P.athan origin; the Tajiks and Hazaras, who 
have retained their Persian speech, are not Pathfins; while all five are Afghdns 
by virtue of location, though only one of them is of Afghfin race. 

395. Early history of the Afghans.— The origin and early history of the 
various tribes which compose the Afghfin nation are much disputed ^by 
authorities of weight who hold very different views. I have in the following 
sketch followed the account given bjr Dr. Bellew, as it affords a convenient 
framework on which to base a description of those tribes. But it is said to be 
doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon between 
Path&n proper and Afghfin proper really exists or is recognised by the people; 
while the Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain. But 
the division of the nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, 
and the general account of their wanderings are all beyond question; and the 
theories which account for them are only accepted by me to seiwe as 
connecting links which shall bind them into a consecutive stoiy. The tradi¬ 
tions of the true Afghans who trace their name and descent fi-oin Afghfina, 
the son of Jeremiah, the son of Saul, and Solomon's commander-in-chief and 
the builder of his temple, say that they were carried away from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar and planted as colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they 
emigrated eastwards into the mountains of Ghor and the modern Hazfira 
countiT. The Afghans early embraced the creed of Islam, to which they 
were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from Aiabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this 
Kais or Kish, namesake of Saul's father, who mai-ried a daughter of Khalid- 
il)u-W^lid a Qureshi Arab and Mahomet’s first apostle to the Afghans, that 
the modem genealogists trace the descent alike of Path^ins, Afghans, and 
Gilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races as we have here to deal 
with; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his eminent services, 

f ave the title of Pathdn, the Syrian word for rudder, and ba/le him direct 
is people in the true path. Meanwhile, about the 5th and 6th century of 
our aera, an irruption of Scytbie tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the 
Indus Valley drove a colony of the Buddhist Gandhdn, the Gandam of 
Herodotus and one of the four great divisions of that Pactyan nation which is 
now represented by the Pathfins proper, from their homes in the Peshawar 
valley north of the Kfibnl river and in the hills circling it to the n orth; and 


' Ur. Bellow nml Muior Jnir,o9 identify them with the Paeliy.ons of Herodotnr^, and seem lolf 
Inclined to connect thorn with the Picto of Britain, na also the Scythe with the Seola, and ecrtaio 
PtttlilB and Braiioi tribe.) wift Gambrians and Lignnanfi I 
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^ey eniigi-ated ew masse to a kindred people on the banks of the Helmand. 
Where they established themselves and foanded the city which they named 
uanahar after their native capital, and which is now called Kandahdr. 

It is not certain when the Afghans of Ghor moved down into the 
andahar country where the Gandhdri colony was settled j but they probably 
came as conquerors with the Arab invaders of the 1st century of the Mahome- 
an a3ra._ Ihey soon settled as the dominant race in their new homes, 
intermamed with and converted the Gandh.^ri, and adopted their language : 
in coui-se of time the two races became fused together into one nation 

of neighbouring Pathans 

or Whom i ^all presently speak, though the original stock of Ghoi still called 
y,®®. mark the fact that their origin was distinct from 

that of their Gandhdri kinsmen. It is probable that this tradition of Jeivish 
wS ® distinct than is the similar tradition of Norman descent 

wh ch some of our English families still preserve. Thus the Afghan proper 

the TSn^AbJii?° AfgMns of Jewish race whose principfl tribls are 

Shirani, and secondly the descendants of the 
tew Mohmaia. and otter Wbe« ot 

the 15th century of 

TLf f* f Peshdwar valley which they had left 

Xera in the Sf ® original Afghans remained in Kandahdr, 

where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulera of tho 

caS7to^SLf"°^ ^ AfghdnisMn, and shortly afterwards moved their 
capital to Kfibul. The tnbes that returned to the Peshiiwar country were 

fhlmfcL^tirAl Ur^l^ h) distinguish 

tUem fiom the Abddli Darrani who remained at Kandahm*. 

of tliP^Ponf^ ^andliiu-i were one of the four gi-eat divisions 

nnrr, ^^11 Herodotus. The other three nations included under tliat 
name were the Apa^tce or AMdi», the Satragyddm or Khatak, and the 

dan mraThPi W V ® origin. At the beginning of the Mahome- 

o the Safed Koh, the Satragvddm 

neid the hulemgn range and the northern part of the plains between it and the 
^dus, while the Dadi held modern Sewestiin and the country between the 
Aandahfir Province and the Sulemdns. These three nations constitute the 
^cleus of the Pathans proper. But around this nucleus have collected many 

tnbes of foreign origin, such as the Sc>-thicKdkar, the Rajput Waziri, and 
the many tnbes of Turk ext^tion included in the Karl^nri section who came 
in with Sabuktagin and Tmmurj* and these foreigners have so encroached 
upon the onginal temtories of the Pactyan nation that the KhataJr and 4Mdi 
now ho d but a small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while 
ihc Dddi haye been p^tically absorbed by their Kdkar inyadei-s. The whole 
h^ve now become blended into one nation by long association and iiiter- 
mamage, the mvmlera haye adopted the Pakhto language, and all alike h ive 
accepted Isltim and have invented tiatbiions of common descent which esiuess 
theii’present state of association The AMdi wero irmihinlly cuiiverted 

by Mahmud of Ghazni; but the real convcimoa dHlc'Pilhfo tiibi*;: 

dates from the time of Shah&b-ul-din Ghori, when Aiab apKistles uith the titic 

The?e i-? no / in Paslito proper. 

*-•' all recoffuise the iR» t that lie wa^ uot a Vatlii'lu 


' The Afrfdi still call themselves ^ 


• The various accouuts given of KarUn^s ori^n ..... 

hy birth | rmd even the affiliation of the KivTlrinn is doubtful, some classing thorn m g-vrir ni -ii a 
*iot Clliui^'iushtL 
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of Saiyad and Indian converts who were called Sheldi spread tli^rough the 
country, and settled amon^, married with, and converted the Pathcins. ihe 
descendants of these holy men still preserve distinct tnbal identity, and as a 
mle claim Saiyad origin. 

The Gilzai are a race probably of Tui-kish origin, their name being 
another form of Kliilcbi, the Turkish word for swordsman, who early settled, 
perhaps as mercenaries i-ather than as a corporate tnbe, m the Siah-band range 
of the Ghor mountains where they received a large admixture of Persian blood. 
The official spelling of the name is still Ghaleji at Kabul and Kandahar. 
They first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom 
they accompanied in his invasions of India. .No^oug afterwards they 
eonauered the tract between Jaldldbdd and Kehit-i-Ghilzai, and spread east and 
west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th centuij 
they revolted against their Persian rulers, established themselves under Mir 
Wais as independent rulers at Kandahiir, and overran Persia. But a quarter 

of a century later they were reduced by Nddir Shdh, _and their rule di.sappeai-ed, 
to be succeeded not long after by that of the Durrfini. 

With the remaining races of the T^jik and Haz^a which form_ part ^ 
the Pathfin nation in its widest sense, we have little concern in the Panjfib. The 
former are the remnants of the old Peraian inhabitants of iVfgb{lni.stftn, and the 
word is now loosely used to express all Pathans who speak Persian and are neither 
true Afghans, Saiyads, nor Haz^as. They are scattered through Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkistiln, in which last they hold some hill fastnesses in inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty. The Hazdras are Tartar by origin, and are supposed to 
have accompanied Chengiz Khdn in his invasion. They occupy all the moun¬ 
tain country formed by the western extensions of the Hindu Kush between 
Ghazni, B'alkh, Hirat, and Kandahdr. I have included in my ^count of the 
Patlidns a few allied races, who though not usually acknowledged as Pathdns, 
have bv long association become closely assimilated with them in manners, 
customs, and character. They chiefly occupy Hazdra, and are called Dilazdk, 
Swdti, Joddn, Tandoli, and Shilmdm. 

397 Tribal affinities and sfatlsties.— The Pathdn genealogies, which were 
probably concocted not more than 400 years ago, teem with obvious absurdities. 
But they are ba.sed upon the existing affinities of the people whorn they trace 
back to Kais; and they will therefore afford a useful basis for a discussion of 
the tribes with which we in the Panjdb arc concerned I give in Abstr^t 
No. 69 on pages 204 and 205* a table showing the traditional grouping ot tue 
divisions of the Pathdn nation. This grouping corresponds 
their present distribution by locality, and I shall therefore take the tribe® m 
order as they lie along our border, beginning from the south where they 
march with‘the Biloches. Unfortunately the figured details for the various 
triCwh hlgive in Abstra^A. No. 70, on page 20Ct are m many,ways 
unsafisfoctory. I have already explained that the Deputy Commissioners 
of tlio frontL- districts were asked to prepare li.«t8 ot the tribes for which 
fi.farce should be senar.itely tabulated for each district, and it is now appai mt 
Sui Im, draWa .P "'‘I- 

each district than with reference to any ethnic or tnba.1 "^fre^ 

The figures given, however, will probably satisfy a c'finofinn (hat thev 
«,o4l. ‘4 « » Ml of do* or 

ure o.f little use to me m the description of ^ ^d the fignrei 

alluded to them m the following pages. I have, nowev., b i 
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the basis of the ti-ibal classification adopted in Abstract No. 69, and Lave 
added below each heading in Abstract No. 70 the serial numbers of the tribes 
shown in Abstract No. 69 which it may be considered to include, so that the 
information contained in the figures is connected as closely as possible with the 
grouping of the fribes which I have followed. The figiu'es being tabulated 
on the spot by a local staff are probably as accurate as the material 
will permit of. But errors must have occurred, both from the constant 
recuiTence of tlie same clan name in different trilDCs, and from the difficulty 
pointed out in the following quotation from Mr. Beckett^s Peshawar Census 
Repoi-t: — 

t< • Amoii" ^ruhammadans, especially among Afghans, tribes or sections multiply with genera- 

I tions; for instance as the descendants increase thoii* branches or sections increase with them, 
so tlie mistake which has occurred is that, of a few men whoso origin was the same, some were 
placed under the name of the old ancestor of the family, some under the name of an intermediate 
**aucettor, and others under the name of a more modern or lower generation. Similarly tho?e 
‘ who should have been entered under the original branch were shown under numerous branches.” 

398. Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan. —The tribes of our lower 
frontier belong almost exclusively to the lineage of Shekh Baitaid, third son 
of Kais. ^ His descendants in the male line are known as Ilitanni, and are 
comparatively unimportant. But while, in the early pai*t of the Sth century, 
Baitan was living in his original home on the western slopes of the Siah- 
band miige of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin living 
before the Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced*^and 
man-ied his daughter Bibi IMatto. From him are descended the Matti section 
of the nation, which embraces the Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarwani Pathans. The 
Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afgh^in tribes till the rise of 
the Durrani power, while the Lodi section gave to Dehli the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties. The Sarwani never rose to promiuenee, and are now hardly 
known in Afglidnist^n. To the Ghilzui and Lodi, and especially to the forinor, 
hqlong almost all the tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term 
Pawiulahy from Varwindalty the Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps 
more probably, from the same root as 'poxoaly a Pashto word for to gi’a/.e.'^' 
1 hey ^are almost wholly engaged in the eariying trade between India ami 
Afghanistan and the Norihern States of Central Asia, a trade which is almost 
entirely in their hands. They assemble every autumn in the plains ea^l of 
Ghazni, with theh families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden \\ ith 
the goods of Bukhaiuand Kandahar; and forming enormous caravans, number¬ 
ing many thousands, march in military order through the Kdkar and WaviM 
country to the Gomal and Zhob passes through the Sulemfins. Entering tlu^ 
Derail Isjuail Kh^in district^ they leave their families, flocks, and some two- 
thirds of their lighting ineu in the great grazing grounds which lie on either 
side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others pass 
On witli their laden camels and merchandize to Multlin, Ritjputjvua, liahore, 
Amritsar, Dehli, Cawnpore, BemiP'S, and even Patna. In the spring tlu!y 
again assemble, and return by the same route to their homes in the hills about 
Ghazni and Kehit-i-Ghil/'ii. When the liot weathev begins the men, Iciiviog 
their belongings behind them, move off to Kandalidr, Hfrdt and Bukhara wu h 
the liblian ami European merchandize which they have brought from IliiuUV' 
tan. In October they relurn and prepare to start once more for India. 

1 Dr. Bellew point out that Paiten has an In.liaii sound ; while Shekh is the tUh- fruen, 
in conirodistinotion to Saivad. to Indian converttj in Af^li^uisinu. Tlui:^ llu Llhil/ .i lihf Turh 
tema for swordsuian) are probably of Turk extraction, with Indian and Per^inn aduiixturi w 

^ The prouunoiation is Pov/iud‘* a, father than pavsiuebdi. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

Abstract No. 69, showing the [P. 201 ] 
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BILOCII, PATHAN, AND ALLIED RACES. 67 


Principal Divisions of tho Pathan Nation. 



Notes. 

Present Holdings. 

County, district, 

or frontier to 

which each tribe 

appertains. 

Sections of the 

report in which 

each tribe is 

described. 

Serial No. j 


No longer found in Afghdnist&n. Maler 
Kotia family belongs to tho Sarfpil clan. 

Scattered through Hindfistdn 

Hindustdn 

808-9 

1 


A Pinali tribe of doubtful origin 

Trans-Indus Salt Range of Derah 
Ismdll Khdn. 

D. I. Khdn 

890-403 

2 


Gave Lodi dynasty to Dehli ^ 

(Migrated to 

Scattered through Hindustdn 

nindfistdn 

899 

3 


C liindust&n. 

Gave Stir dynasty to Dehli ^ 

398-0 

4 


Insignificant, since crushed by Nddir Sh&h 

Tdnk in Derah Ismdll Khdn 

(It 

P 

a 

P 

401 

6 


Small and of uncertain origin. Affiliated 
to No. 7. 

Dora Ismdll Khdn Salt Range and 
cis-Indus plain. 

399-402 

0 


A sept of tho Mdmfi Khel, to the whole of 
which it has given its name. Rulers 
of Tdnk are of tho Katti Khei sept. 

Part of Tdnk in Derah Ismdll Khdn 

401 

7 


Often held to include Bakhtiir, No, 0. 


go 

i 

401-2 

8 


A Saiyad tribe from Persia, affiliated to 
No. 8. See also No. 29. 

► Tho central part of trans-Indus 
Derah Ismdll Khdn. 

<0 

p 

•101 

0 


Known as Spin Lohdni. Nos. 6 to 9 being 
called TAr Lohdni. 

South-west portion of Bannn Dis¬ 
trict. 

d 

d 

404 

10 


Chief clans, Isdkhel, Sarhang, Mushdni ... 

Both banks of Indus in north of 
Bannn. 

1 

403 

11 


Tho Nidzi descent not always admitted ... 

Part of Tdnk in Derah Ismdll Khdn 


402 

12 


Unimportant 



402 

13 


Gave the Ghilzai kings to Kandahdr. 
Crushed by Na^r Shdh 



402 

14 


Onco the principal Ghilzai tribe 



402 

16 


Their Ghilzai origin is doubtful 


u 

1 

402 

16 


Their Ghilzai origin is doubtful 

Poioindah tribes with homes in 

P 

M 

402 

17 


Now the principal Ghilzai tribe 

the Ghilzai country, between 
Jaldldbdd and Koldt-Ghllzai. 

- Their families spend the winter 

there, and tho summer in the 
Derah Ismdll Khdn plains. For 
a description of the PaicindoA 
traffic, see Section 398. 

a 

1 

402 j 

1 

IB 


Unimportant 

M 

j 

19 


Unimportant 

W 

i 

1 

10 

( 

Ohlof clan is Ydsuf Khol 



i 

i 

‘.n 


I'hc Htisa Khel Kdkar arc affiliated to this 
tribe. 
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Tribal Divisions. 
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BlLOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED RACES. 
Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation— continued. 




Notes. 

Present Holdings. 

Country, dis 

trict, or 

frontier to, 

which each 

tribe ap¬ 

pertains. 

Sections of 

the report 

in which 

each tribe is 

described. 

d 

3 

*n 

o 

'ji 

Cions Warshpun and Kajin (septs Dlianue 

and Tattc). 

North-'West of Dcrah IsniAil KhAn 


401 


-) 

Descended from Sharkabtin by a K&kar 
mother. Shirdni quarrelled with his 
brothers, and allied himself to the 

Country round and west of the 
, Takht-i-SulcmAn on the Derah 
IsraAil KhAn border. 

O 

*2 

403 

26 

s 

403 

20 

Kikar branch of the Ghurghusht sec¬ 
tion, with which his descendants are 
still associated. Sec No. 80. 

§ 

ja 

W 

403 

27 

youth of Dcrah Ismail IvhAn, and 
atljoining parts of Sulem&n 
mountains. 

1 

« 

401 


1 Saipd tribes amiiatcd to the Shirdni. 

\ No. 31 includes several clans of true 
j Pathdn origin. 

l^avj'mdah tribe in the Ghilzai 

1 country. 

A 

g 

401 

“‘29 

{ South-west of Derah IsmAil KhAu 

(S 

401 


J 

i North-west of Dcrah IsmAll KhAn 


401 

81 

Bcllcw allies the Kdkar to the’ Gakkhars. 

They Include several clans of distinct 
r origin, all called Kdkar after the chief 
tribe. 



890 

32 




33 

'KAkaristAn in south-east of Af- 
ghAnistAn, between the Ghilzai, 
Spin, Tarin, and Biloch territo- 

i 

"S 

jq 


34 

1 Of Rajput origin. The larger portion of 

413 

35 

r mem is siui seitleu in cliekh.^watti 

J and Haidardbdd. • 

rics and the SulcmAn mountains. 

to 


30 

The representatives of the ancient 

DadietP. _ 

j 


396 

87 

Ancestor separated from his brother 
through a feud. 

N^orthern slopes of 'ivestern Safed 

Koh. 


406 

"US' 

Chief clans Alizai and Dahlolzai 

1 Hills on north-west frontier of 

o23-5| 

405 

89 

(Tnimportant. Practically a separate tribe 

j Derah IsmAil KhAn. 

J 


4"5 

40 

Chief clan Utnidnzai and Ahmadzai 

Hills on the Bauiiu border 

a " 


“ 406 

UlL 

Hybrid tribe, with many clans of mixed 

origin. 

North-west of Bannn district 

d 

a 

4<)4 

43 

Du import ant 

Both banks of River Tochi on 

Bannu border. 

p 

« 

403 

ST 

Pathan origin doubtful 

South-west corner of Khopt 



44“ 

Claim descent from Khugidni; but of 
doubtful Pathdn origin, and now separate 
tribes. Very probably TOirks who came 

S Head of Kurram valley 



‘400 

•45 

kurram valley 

ts 

i 


“400 

■10 



47 

4S 

40* 

in with Cliaiigiz aiurTaimur. 

J 

^ Khost 



Should pc 1 haps be classed as Durrdni (Nos. 
83, 83). 

North-west slopes of Sufed Koh, 
w* St of ShinwAri. 

2 ^ 

400 

60 

Chief clans RuUqi, Tori Tarkal. Two 
territorial f.cctions, Akora or Kastern and 
Tori or WcBtorn. 

South, centre, and east of KohAt; 
south-iRst of Peshawar, and west 
of Baizai Talley ; north-cast of 
Bannu. 


41^7 


Chief clans Adam Khol, Aka Khcl, and 

Khaibar Afridi (Kiiki Khcl, Malikdin 
Khcl, Qatubar Khcl, Kanior Khcl, Zakha 
Khcl, Sepah). 

khaibar range, hills on south¬ 

west border of PeshAwar south of 
KAbul river, and north-east border 
of Kohut. 

PesliAwa • 
border. 


w 

Accompanied Ydsufzai to Peshdwar 

Banks of 8wAt rivor to Arauf, Barane 

and in Baizai valley. 

. 


411 

'63 

Perhaps of TArk origin 

Hills between Kliost and Zurmat... 

.rs 

tn 


.. 


formerly closely associated with No. 60 ... 

Mountains west of Khnst and 
Kurram. 

'p 

»{« 

A 


56 

This and No. 57 alTiliivtcd to Karlaiiri ... 

Between llazira and North Ghilzai 
countries. 

to 


j ecT 

No longer a seimrato tribe 

Scattered ... ... ~~ 



1 

Ditto ditto Probably of 

Seythic origin. _ 

Scattered Uirongh India 



^ •IcS-U 

j 58 

Includes clans of distiuot origin. Bcgam of 
Rhopfil belongs to this tribe. 

Mountulns of TfrAh west of Adam 
Khel; 





Ghibf oiauB Giir (clans Daizai and MirAnzai) 
and SAuiil. NawAbs of Vurrukhabad arc 
Dan^fib. 

MlrAnzai and KobAt valleys in 

north-west of KohAt district, and 
in Kurram. 

! « 

^ 407 

r - .-rijsfj.: 
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PANJAB CASTES 



Abstract No. 69, showing the 


o 

• ^ 

Origin and natural Divisions and 
Affinities. 
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73 
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•a 

M 

1 
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ZirAni 

81 
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[ 
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82 


'S.S 
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• 



88 

•s 

1 




1 

1 




1 

Panjpai 

63 
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si 

Si 

11 

B 
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Tdr Turin* 

84 

86 
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*0 
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03 
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- 
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85 

86 

1 
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Shir An i 

86 
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lULOCII, PATH AN, AND ALLIED RACES, 
'rincipal Divisions of the Pathan Nation—concluded. 


71 


Notes. 

Present Holdings. 

Scattered. Some in Multan ... 

Some in Gborband Mountains ... j 

Accompapied YOsufzai to Peshawar 

Hashtnagbar, in Peshdwar 

Probably accompanied TOsufzai to Peshli- 
war. Connected with Ghilzai. 

Nortlieni slopes of Safed Kob, cast 
of Khugi&ni. 

Clans Kamalzai and Amizai 

Yusufzai plains in PcsliAwar, the 
' Chamlali valley, and the left 
bank of Indus in Hazara. 

f Both UsmAnzai by descent, thongb now 

C separate. 

Brother of Mandan, but now included in 
Mandanr. 

Almost extinct 

Sw&t, Buncr, and the hills north of 
' Peshawar, and a part of the 
LuudkhwAr valley in PeshAwar. 

J 

Clans Ilasanzai, AkAzai, Maddo Khel 


Clans Daulatzai, Cbagharzai, Ndrazai 

Clans Einizai, KhwAjazai, Baizai 

Descended from Mak, a brother of Mand ... 

Dodba of Pesh&war, between Swdt 
and Kdbul rivers. 

Descended from Mak, a brother of Mand ... 

Bajaur, north-west of PeshAwar ... 

Path&n Di’igiu doubtful. Vassals of No. 76 

niills west of PeshAwar border along 
r both banks of KAbul river. 

(Of common doscent, bnt now sciiarntc 

J tribes. . 

1 South-west plain of PeshAwar, 

[ south of KAbul river. 



Early separated from kinsmen. Perhaps 
Persiany. 

South-ottstem Safed Koh, north of ' 
Kurram. 

Insignificant, often confounded with T4jik 

Scattered through AighAnistAn ... 

Clans Popalzai (sept Saddozai), Birakzai, 
Alikozai. Saddozai gave ShAhs to Kan¬ 
dahar j and BArakzai, Amirs to KAbul. 

1 All the KaiidahAr country in south 
>• of A/ghAniatAu. The MultAni 
PatliAiis are AbdAli. 

Clans Ishiiizai, Ndmi, Khakw.lni, MAhu... 


Peshin, south of AbdAli country ... 

The ZaiinuBht clan is in Kun*am on Kohdt 
border. 

Sowestan, in south-east of AfghA* 
nistAn. 

Classed with Ghurghushti Patbdns, Nos. 
25-28. 

TAkht-i-SulomAn. Sec Nos. 26-28 

Only the Khetrdn of the Derdjat exists ns a 
tribe. 

Scattered through AfghanistAn ... 

Insignificant tribe ... 

I.6hra river between AbdAli and 
Biloch territory. 


Spc»k Hiodki. Probably of Hindu origin- 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

Abstras. No. 70, showing the distribution of the principal [P.. sioei 




Serial No. 


[Tribal 

Divisions. 


No. 69, page? 
66-71. 


Dehli 

Giirgaou 

Karnal 


Kohtak 

Anibila 

Jalandhar 


Hiiihyarpiir... 
Lahore 

Rawalpindi ... 


Dorab Inman 
Khan. 

Dorub Ghdzi 
K1 i4jj. 

Fanna 
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Hazdra 

Kobdt 


tory. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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P 
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P 

w 

s 
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*5 
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*S 
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P 
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12 

13 
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16 
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67 
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2 

6 
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1 
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16 

6 
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10 
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21 

85 
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BlLOCli, PATHAN, AND ALLIED RACES. 


Pathan Tribes for Districts and States. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

Abstract No. 70, showing the distribution of Ihe principal ^ 


§L 


Serial No. 


Tkibal Divisions. 


Kos.of Abstract No. 69, 
pages 66-71. 


Dehli .. 
Gurgaon 
Kariial .. 


Bohtak ... 
AmbAla ... 
Jdlandlior 


Hushyarpnr 
Lahore ... 
Kdwalpmdi 


Derail Ismdil Khdu, 
Dcrab Gbdzi Kbdn . 
Baonu ... 


Peslidwar 
Hazdra ... 
Kobdt ... 


British Territory 
Native States 
province 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


PATHAN NATION. 


Kaelanui Section. 


38 to 41 
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7 

19,262 


909 


42 


123 

2 

20,182 


20,741 20,307 

2 

80,743 20,307 
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11 


1 

14 


9 

13 

847 


144 

41 

13,265 


36,447 

333 

66.278 


118,048 

2 

118,050 


£ 
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52 


785 

10 

236 


4 

20 


117 

52 


64 

52 

151 


6,590 

46 

8,715 


17,328 


Jaj 


S 

43 
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53 


148 


6,768 


29 


108 
17,426 


6,928 
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6,924 


a 
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3 

14 


874 

6,245 


7,157 
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30 


31 


AFGHAN 
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37 
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3 
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81 
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27 

60 

94 


13 

88 

212 
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15 
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18,036 

12 
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19,604 


•NOTE.-I aminfon^elthat SargAni is tbo same as Sarwuni, tribe No. 1 
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of Abstract 2no. 69 j if bo they Bhoiild have come first in thU table. 
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In 1877 the number of these ti’aders which passed into the district of Derail 
Ismail Khan was 76^,400^ of which nearly half were grown men. In the year 
of the Census, the number was 49^,392. These Pawindah tribes speak the soft 
or western Pashto, and have little connection with the settled tribes of the 
same stock.^ 


399. It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tnbes cast covetous 207 j 
eyes on the rich plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful Jat 
population. Early in the 13th century, about the time of Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, the Pifingi and Sur tribes of the Lodi brancli u ith their kinsmen the 
Sarw^ni, settled in the northern part of the district immediately under the 
Sulcmdns, the Prdngi and Sur holding Tank and Eori, while the SarwAiii 
settled south of the Luni in Drdban and Chandhwan. With them came the 
Ealiich, Khasor, and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt-range 
which runs along the right bank of the river, and still hold their original 
location. In the early part of the 1.5th century the Niazi, another Lodi tribe, 
followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into Tank, where they lived quietly as 
Pawmdahs for nearly a century, when they crossed the trans-Indus Salt- 
range and settled in the country now held by the Manvat in the south of the 
Bannu district, then almost uninhabited s ive by sprinkling of pastoral Jats, 
where B^bar mentions them as cultivators in 1505, 


During the reign of the Lodi and Sur Sultans of Dehli (1450 to 
1555 A.D.), the Pringi and Siir tribes from which these dynasties sprang, and 
their neighbours the Nidzi, seem to have migrated almost bodily from 
Afghdnistdn into Hindustan, where the Niazi rose to great power, one of their 
tribe being Subahddr of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and revolted in 
alliance with the Gakkliars, and in 1547 Sultan Salim Shdh Suri crushed the 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days of 
Akbai’^s reign the Lohani, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by the 
Sulemdn Khel Ghilzai from their homes in Katawdz in the Ghazni mountains, 
crossed the Sulemdns, the Lodi tribes were too weak to resist them ; and they 
expelled the remaining Prangi and Sur from Tank, killing many, while the 
remainder fled into Hindustan. The Lohani are divided into four great tribes, 
the Marwdt, Daulat Khel,^ Midn Khel, and Tator.^ About the beginning 
of the 17th century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Mian 
Khel and drove them out of Tdnk. The Marwats moved northwards across 
the Salt-range and drove the Niazi eastwai’ds across the Kurram and Salt- 
range into Isa Khel on the banks of the Indus, where they found a mixed 
Awan and Jat population, expelled the former, and reduced the latter to 
servitude. The Mian Khel passed southward a.ros? the Luni river and, with 
the assistance of the Bakhtidr, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who had 
become associated with them in their nomad life,^ drove the Sarwani, already 


^ Tlie Pawindahg nvc well dc icribed at pages 103^of Dr. BellewV Races of Aff/hdmstdui, 
and at pages IH^of Priestley’s translation of the HaiydtA'Afghch.i, ^vhile Mr. Tucker give. iiuich 
information concofning tlievn at pages of his Settlement Report of Derail lauiail 

Kiuiu. 

3The Daulat Khel is really only a clan of the ]\hiinu Khel tribe; but it Iu6 become so 
prominent practically to absorb the other clans, and to give its name to the whole tribe. 

^ ^^'^oligly spelt tlironghout Mr. Tucker’s settlement n-port. 

’Xliey are u section of the Bakhiiari of Pcrdiu, Tliey first settled with the Shimui AIcbitHs 
wkX asoetion now Uvea at jMnrgha in the Ghil/ai country, and is engaged in the powxndnh trade 
but haa little or no connection with the Bakhtiiir of Derail Ismail. 
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weakened by feuds with the Sur, out of their country into Hindustan. In 
this quarrel the Daulat Khel were assisted by the Gandapur, a Saiyad tribe 
of Ushtarrmi stock (see next pai-agraph) ; and the latter were settled by them 
at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 


400, The Shirani Afghans had been settled from of old in tlie 
mountains about the Takht-i-Suleman. They are by descent Sarbani Afghans ; 
but their ancestor, having quarrelled with his brothers, left them and joined 
the Kakar from whom his mother had come; and his descendants Jire now 
classed as Ghurghushti and not as Sarbani. About the time that the Lohani 
came into the district, the Babar, a Shirani tribe, descended from the hills into 
the plains below and subjugated the Jat and Biloch population. Finally, 
about a century ago, the Ushtarani proper, a Saiyad tribe affiliated to the 
Shirani Afghilns, having quarrelled with the Musa Khel, acquired a good deal 
of the plain country below the hills at the foot of which they still live, 
subjugating the Biloch inhabitants and encroaching northwards upon the 
B^bar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes of Derah 
Ismtiil Khiin. Thus the Pathtins hold a broad strip of the trans-Indus portion 
of the district mnning northwards from the border of the Khetrtln and Gasrtini 
Biloches (see section 383) along the foot of the hills and including the western 
half of the plain country between them and the Indus, and turning eastwards 
below the Salt-range to the river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt-range, 
and the Sulemans as far south as the Biloch border. But while in the extreme 
nortbern poi’tion of the tract the population is almost exclusively Pathan, the 
proportion lessens southwards, the Pathans holding only the superior property 
in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of Jat and Biloch. 
Beyond the Indus the Baluch who hold the north of the Bhakkar thal are 
the only Pathan tribe of importance. Their head-quartei-s are at Paniala in 
the trans-Indus Salt-range, and they seem to have spread across the river below 
Mi^nwali, and then to have turned southwards down the left bank* Althougli 
living at a distance from the frontier, they still talk Pashto and arci fairly ]mre 
Pathans. Tlie other Path^lns of the Khasor hills, though trans-Indus, are, like 
all tlie cis-Indus Pathans, so much intermixed with Jata as to have forgotten 
their native tongue. The Mian Khel and Gandapur wei’e deprived of many 
of their eastern villages in the beginning of this century by Nawiib Muham- 
mail Khdn Saddozai, Governor of Leiah. 


401. The Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan continued.—I now proceed to give a brief 
descriplion of fhe various tribes beginning from the south ; - , 

The Ushtarani. —The Uslitarani prop<‘r arc the descendants of Hannai-, one of the sons of 
Ustarvdni, a Saiyad who SfUlcd among and inarned into the Shirdni section of Afghans, and wlmae 

' i‘_ 1.1.„ __rri_ .1 i-i... _. 11 . n' 


progeny are sliown in the margin. 


U.stary^ni 


f Hannar. 

I Araarkhel 
0 indapur 
Murcre 
! Shekhi 


Usl.tardni. 


Gandhi pnr. 


They were aettlod with the Shir^uis to the south of tiju 
Takht i-Suleman, Qudtill about a century 
ago they were wholly pastoral and 
da?>. But a qnarrel with their neighbours 
the Musa Kliel put a stop to their annual 
westward migration, and they were 
forccil to take to agriculture Their 
descent into the plains has been described 
in seclion 400. They still own a large 

---- tract of hill country, in w'hieh inde d 

most of thorn live, cultivating land iui- 
inedialdt under the liills and pasturing: their flocks hoyond the border. Their territory only 
inelude/the eastern slopes of the Snlomtins, the crest of the range being held by the Miis;i. Kbol 
and Zunri Tlu v are divided into two mam claus, th. Ahmadzai or Amazai and the Gngalzni, and 
again into nnuioroni sept.. Tlio.V «« a fine wanlv race many of thorn arc in our army and 
linlico -.nd thov e Quiet and well beliavcd. cultivating largely with tli. ir own hands. A tow >f 
still'rticy lire much harassed by the independont llozdAr (Uiloch), They 
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nrc all Samiis. The bonniiry between the XJsbtarfni and Bihar wm oripnally the Ramak stream 
Bnt in a war between them the former drove the latter back beyond the Shiran stream which now 
forms their common bonndary. 


§L 


liUCU' CUUIUUWXI . 

TheBabar are a tribe of the Shiruni stock whose affinities have been dMcribed in section 400, 
thon\ they erenow qnite separate from the Shirdni proper. ,Tbey <ire divided into two sections, [P. 208] 
OM living wholly within onr border, while the other holds the hill eonntry opposite. Imt on the 
other side of the Snlem.ins. The two have now little connection with each oth^er. The Bihar 
Tthe lains hold some 180 sqnare miles lietween the ITshtarini and Mfin Khek Chandwin being 
tlid7chief town; and include the llahsdd and Ghora Khol elans of the tribe, po result of their 
quarrels with the ITshbirini has jiut been mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been 
Lcribcl in section 400. They are a civilised tribe, most of them being able to read and wt^, ami 
are much addicted to commerce, being the richest, quietest, and most honest tribe of the snb- 
Snlcmin plains. Sir Herbert Edwardes considered them " the most snpenor race tbc 
'• the trans-Indns districts,” and their intelligence has given rise to the saying A Babar ^ 

‘ Gandipur sage.” They are ejtremcly deinocratlo. and have never had any rccofmized Chief 
Intod the tribe is a scattered one. many of them still residing in Kmdabar and other parts of 
KhorAsiin. Some of them arc still engaged in tlie patcindah traffic. They culbvatc but little 
themselves. 


mseives. 

The Mian Khel are a Lohiui tribe whose coming to the district and subsequent movements 

have already been described in section 339. Tliey hold some 200 square m,]es of 
hetween the Gamliipur and Ihe Bibar. With them are associated the BakMiir (see section 339) 
who, though of Persian origin, now form one of their prlncip8l_ sections. Tlie greater "pber of 
them still engage in the trans-Indus trade; and they arc tlm richest of all the pawsndai tribes, 
dealing in the more coftlv do cri]ition8 of merchandize, llicy are diviikd by locality ® 

Driiban and Mrtsa Khcl sections, the latter of which hold the soiith-west p»rter ^ * "®*- 
They arc a peaceable people with pieasapt faces, and more civilwcd than most of_ the paaindah 
t’-lhcs Tliey seldom take military service, and enUivate but litp thcmpves, leaving the hnsin -s 
of agriciiltm-e to their Jat tenants. They have a hereditary Khdn w'ho has never possessed much 

power. . rs T> • -I 

Thfi GandaDUr_Tlie oricrin of the Gftoddpur has lieen dosrrihecl in section 399. Ije.sKlos the 

origilautek thcv'inZdc hf affiliation some off-shoots of tho Shirdni, the Sfnehezai section of tlio 
fZ^linriiti Pathins. and the Einfzsi seotion of the Y.lsafzai tribe. The inannCT m wh‘®b «iciy 
nldfiincd their nrcsent conntrv is dc^crihed in section 339. They hold the hole of the 
wr.Hteni part 0 /tmns-Indus i)crah I'^m^il east of Tdnk and south of the Nila Koh ridge of t e 
Pait-ranOT, coniprising ai- area of 460 square miles abutting on the Pnl. mins to the west; and the 
4 iH thf ir hcnd-aiiartcr^ They wore crigiually a ])Oor patPindfih and pastoral tune, 

hr^lt other D?rah PatMns. Hicy reached Gie 

ahout the middle of the 18th century, bnt lost their eastern possessions 
some 70 vears lntcr,^they being confiscated by the Saddozai Governor They still 

In the pawindah tiimc. They are lawless, brutal and uncivilised; and their hererlitary K d 

has but little power. ^ , p rr • 

The Bitannl include all the de.scendant . in the male line of Baitan, the third son of Kais 

routi sS'il with them tlic possf snion of tho Ghahbar mountain. They now hold the o° ,, w ' 
h d . 1 -of Tdnk an^ Ihmnu, from the Ghabbar on tlie north hi the Goinal valley on the 
their diumL many of the tribe left for Hindiistdn where their Lodi kinsmen 

Dihli, and the tribe has thus her n niuch^ KaiV wfth I ^iVof those 

rNninfl aud Warshnun Thf tribe consists chiefly of the descendants of Lajin, oa-imTii 

ni weiZ^n iSfl was ndoptol by Sniben', and his descendants still live wutb tbeSi^rbam 
^ ^ Thp Tft-iin hrantdi is chiefly represented by the clans Dhanne and Tatt^ said 

some 50 years ago tbey lived wholly beyond onr iKirder; but of .«oZ 650 

pi .ills where they now form 1 . large pn^ortion of the Pothan district at 

riuarcmil03.ch4vBonth of the Takwfa. They n so^ 

the mouth of tlie pa-ee which lead Pp into thoir hills. The> ar raae inveterato 

from barbarism,but keen-witted. \'ij Wazfri. They bare 

thieves and uicMois of thieves; and thpy have been Z'/'J ^Ihns oxproi es their stupidity and 
an common Chief. The proverbial wit Bton^i^were dancing on the hills 

tlirifllep>iic 98 .—“ Tlie drum was beatin.g m the plains and tho Bits 

and'‘dlmndrcdBitanni eat a hundred aheep” t^en described in section 399. 

The Daulat Khol.- Tho coming of this fnbo to the dirtiut^^^^ 

Their principal clan was tho Katti Khol land under th^ midd'o of the l®tli century. They 

inlodTiitik i.i.d wore nnmoroue and powerful about the mwW.o o 
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'“S, and brouglit back muck wealth But since that 

encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The 
Nii''ab of Tank, the principal 3 dg£r(iar of the district, is a Katti Khel. 

TheTator have been mentioned in section 399. They wore verv rmmhlv frPftfmi Lv 

tt“Kchd®f aSt'St. 'Stwl, tn's 

the Earn Khcl and Dan Ivliei, hold a small area on the Tank and Kulachi frontier 

dm settled some 500 vears ago in a corner between 

(ho Ganddpur and Midu Khel country, under the foot of the Sulomans 

“• “ 

the ^frenn^Vtb “er®®irr'^ ?*?!.“ “ “‘"'*'1 ‘^ibe which claims kinship with 

clan If th*^*sS!i t“rnm told ? “ insignificant pmrindah 

’yj-'e ao^h and ^ho latter 

A „.,»s,£, „ 3«‘S. sssrirJS 

altho'i^hnorim?dhJuI^‘inIhnistrirt’rrI‘^^^ described orally in section 398. 

Tokhuifv“thr“ «* of '-roltlii, mother of Holak mentioned above But the 

lokhi say they are descended from a foundling whom the tribe adonted Thev Imiri fim rv i ^ 

?^ink taW^T^^ by'::!t of ^ aiSThe" wintT h^ 

work as labourers or carriers. Dr BelLw 
Identifies them with the Arachoti of Alexander’s historians, and points out tlmt they 4ll ive in t^ 
Sai 00“*>der8 them and the Nd^ar to he of different origin from tho mass of the 

r„ . The Soleman Khel are the most nomeroua, powerful, and warlike of all il.,. Pin • 

[1.209] rdies, and hold a large tract sfreteliing nearly the whole length of the GhLn co.mUy' 
Ihose who trade with India come chiefly from the t.ilh ea4 of Ghaxni and winterin Urn 
northern trans-Indus tract. They,, bring ])ut little merchandize with them, but 7o Lt; 
country m gr<»t numhcTs, wl.ero thoy not a. brokers or ,Wldh between the mei-ctanti; 
?hIb^tofchXtr^ end fairly well behaved, though not he^ 


Sl 


The Mian KhelS have already been described iu section 401. The trading 
sections arc still closely connected, and in fact to aoine extent indistinguishable. ^ 
The Dutannl inhabit tlie VV^arrak valley and the oouniTy beta^ce.i the 
DiOinal. They are a small, but well-to-do tribe, and trade with Bul^ara, 


and Iftiidowtiing 


Wp 'iri bills amf 


^ It is not perhaps impossible that these may be of Bilocb origin. The Kbjtrnn, pi vlr'D .P 
Pnll-iiTi :rvigm, have become the imclous of a Biloch tnbe; while 351 men of Dei Ab IcnitUl i t ,,. 3. 
themsolvcs in this Census as caste Biloch, tribe Andar, which laDor is one of the dah 

of Pathaiis. 

2 Maegregor says they are quiet and inoffensive. 

^ One story makes them the descendants of a j^ng of blacksmiths who in tliG 14tbc! »itutv 
•-ccompaniod the Miau Khel on ono of tUch 'otum journeyto Kiioras^n and tU: d ll.a-o 
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403, The Pathan tribes of Bannu. —On the southern border of the 
Bannn district, marching with Derah Ismail, we find the Marwat- and the 
Ni^zi; the northernmost of the Indian descendants of Baitan, while further 
north lie the Waziri and Bannuchi of the great KarMnri section of Patbaiis. 
The migration of the Niazi from Ttink across the Salt-range, and how the 
Marwat followed them and drove them across thc^ Kurram, have alrcjuly 
been described in section 399, Their ancestor Niazai had three sons, Bahai, 
Jamfil, and Khdku. The descendants of the first are no longer distinguish¬ 
able ; while the Isa Khel among the Jam^l, and the Mushivni and Sarhang 
clans among the Khdku, have overshadowed the other clans and 
their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. The 
Isa Khel settled in the south and the Mushdni in the north of the country 
between the Koh^t Salt-range and the Indus, while the Sarhang_ crossed 
the river,2 and after a straggle lasting nearly a centui 7 and a half with then- 
quondam allies tlie Gakkhars and their Jat and Awlin subjects, finally diove 
the Gakkhars, rvhose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by Ahma.l 
Sh{ihinl748, eastwards across the Salt-range, and established themselves 
in Miiinwiili. 

Towards the close of the 13th century® the Mangal, a tribe of the 
Kodai Karlanri, and the Hanni, an affiliated tribe of Saiyad origin, left 
their Karlanri home in Bii-mil, crossed the Sulem^ns into the Bannu dis¬ 
trict, and settled in the valleys of the Kun-am and Gambila rivers. About 
a centm-y later the Bannuchi, the descendants of Shitak, & Kakai Karlanri 
bv his wife Mussammlit Bannu, who with their Daur kinsmen 
the hills lying- east of the Khost range in the angle between the Kotiai 
and Bannii districts, with their head-quai-ters at Shawdl, were driven iroin 
their homes by the Waziri, and, sweeping down the Kunam vallev, drove 
the Mangal and Hanni back again into the mountains of Kohat and Kurram 
where they still dwell, and occupied the country between the Kurram ana 
Tochi rivera which they now hold in the north-western corner o le t is iic 

1 The figures for Biloch include 851 Andar in this district, who returned themselves ai 



3 The Kalid’i-Afyhdni fixes thw ( 
Banudclir iuYa.Mion iit aboufc 1,^00 A.D, 
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At the same time the Daur^ a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the 
word^ occupied the banks of the Tochi beyond um’ border, which they 
6ti hold. Some 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Khatak, whose historv 
will be sketched in sections 406-7, occupied the trans-Indus portion of 
the distnct above K^labagh and the spur which the Salt-range thi-ows 
out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Khel Waziri (see above), moving from their 
ancestral homes in Birmil, di’ove the Bannuchi out of the Shawdl hills 
they occupied the country thus vacated, and for 350 yeai-s confined them¬ 
selves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter half of last 
century they began to encroach upon the plain country of the Marwat on 
light bank of the Tochi, and of the Bannuchi on ‘the left bank of the 
Aurram. At first theii’ risits were* confined to the cold season ; but early 
century, in the period of anarchy which accompanied the 
establishment of the Sikh rule in Bannu, .they finally made good their 
tooting in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold, 

aretbeBitanni (see section 401), who have within 
the last bO ye^ occupied a small tract on the noi-th-easteni border of the 
Marwat at the foot of the hiOs. Thus Pathfins hold all trans-Indus 
15annu, and as much of the cis-Indus portion of the district as lies north of a 
line joining the junction of the Kmi-am and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at 
which the Salt-range entera the district and turns northwai’ds. The trans- 
Indus Pathdns, with the pai-tial exception of the Niazi, speak Pashto of the 
soft and western dialect ; the Nidzi speak Hindko, especially east of the Indus. 

404. I now pioceed to a detailed descrij)tion of the difEerent tribes 
beginning from the south ' 

linlf that is to Bay the Bouth-eastern 

the WazlH between the trans-IndL Salt-rang^ aid 

footstep and 
occupy^ BmaU 

and northern corner of Tduk and along the foot of the hUU 

AaL”^ 1 country. Their most important clans are the Khel 

Acha Khel, Khuda Khel, Bahram, and Tap£. With them are associated a few of the Niazi’ 
wiio reniaiued behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat are as fine and 
law-abiding a body of men as are lo be found on our border. They are a simple, manly and 
slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivators, and of pleasini? 
appearance. Their women are not secluded. Their history has been sketched iu acetion 899 
Ihoir hereditary enemies the Kbatak Bay of them : “Keep a Marwat to look after asses • 
his stomach well filled and his feet well worn.” * 

The Bannuchi hold the central.portion of the Bantiu taliefl, between the Kurram and Toclii 
rivers. Their history is narrated in section 403. Tliey are at present perhaps more hybrid 
tlinu any other Pathdn tribe. Tliey have attracted to themselves Saiyads and other doctors of 
Islam in great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the scattered 
representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as hamsduah 
and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst 
them; insomuch that “ BanuAchi in its broadest sense now means all Mahomedans, and by \ 
“ a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limlte of the inignted tract originally ' 
** occupied by the tribe.^' The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of 
their separate origin and dhdmguisli themselves as Bannuchi proper. They are of inferioi 
physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive, and capital cultivators. 
Sir Herbert Edwardea says of them : The Bannuchis are had specimens of Afgbdus; caii 

worse he said of any race ? They have all the vices of Path^ns rankly luxuriant, their 
virtues stunted/* Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the beauty of its women. “ VVTio 
marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.** 

The Niazi hold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and the couuh’y between MfauwdU 
ajnd the hills j in other words so much of the Bannu district as is contained between the Sult- 
s|ange on cither side the Indus, and the Kurram apd a line di-awn f|om its mouth due cast across 

I 
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the iDdos. Tlieir history and metelbntwn havo ds-Mns 

are indifferent cnltivators, and still . fri,„ jaa Khcl is the predominant and 

saye—TLo Nidzi like rows.” « v/iflnfvni wlio conquered a small tract round 

Minor tribes are the ” 1 ,“, origin in^ speech and physiognomy. 

Glioriwill some seven centuries ago, and still show their o i' 

The Kliatak will be described when I dwcuss the Kohat tnbcs. ^ 11 „ 

405. The Waziri.-The whole of beSd the 

the Daiwesh Khcl Wazin, while south of them, . HqUiq Mahsud clan of the same tribe. 

Bitanni connlry, and aa far ^ Xnk&i and arc one of the Karldnri tribes.» 

The Waztri are descended from Sulemdn, ° wcci of the Kbost range which separates 
Tlio original seat of the tribe was in^ the ’ « Shitak " Sulemdn had two sons, Ldlai 

them from their kinsmen the Banuuchi ’and .settled in Ningrahdr on the 

andKbizrai. Ulai had to % J^y f Y ^ i .o hk doscei^dants the Ldlal WaziVi are still 
northern slopes of the western Safed and Gurbuz From ilab^ud are descended 

settled. Kbizraibad three sous, rahlolzai • while from Mdsa Barvesh arc 

the Mahsdd Wazfri, divided into the Alizai of Darvesh Khel 

descended tile Utmdnzai and Alimadzai clans, nsuallj jomea unaer 

’"“‘i..... .ta of .h. ifi. s 

the Khost range and drove the Bannuehi out of ‘ amvo the Urmar 

and Koh4t border north of tho V, j itinsmcn of the AbdiiU,* out of 

Afghans, descendant- of Urmar, son ^An^ border- to take refuge in the Logbar 

the hills south of the Toclu on the lower Ba^n an K^nfeuram drove them hack beyond 

valley near KAhnl, and dislod^ng Brt“n from Kdnfg^ possession of all that 

Garangi to the low hills on our ^omal pass which marks the northern 

confused system of mountains which, starti^ from t ma Knrram 

extremity of the Sulemans proper, runs o J* ^ xheir two main sections are the 

river, where it joins the lower and the latter those to the 

Mahsdd and Darvesh Khel, the former holding Darvesh Khel country, tho Ahmadzai 

north of the Tochi river and the nortlmrn pa^ So Hasan Khet an impo^nt 

occupy the southern and the Utmanzai the no 1 „ ,, great sections 

Utmd^zai sept, hold kead! and with’but little common feeling. 

are practically independent feibe^ owin g tbouffh the Sulcm^ln Kbel and Kharoti Gbilzai 

fe""’ “*"" 

in Bannn and Kobat. fi,n Wnzi'ri in then* movements, and once 

The Gurbuz, an unimportant Khel brethren, where, as alimdy narrated, 

occupied the bills between them M®** the Bitanni. They have now returned 

they disputed the possession of the Gbahhar p»k who hold the trans-border 

to their original seit west of the Khost range, and north ot tue mail 

banks of the Tochi river. . -owyesome tribes on our border, the 

The Waziri are one of the most , lawlessness They are exceedingly democratic 

Mahsdd being pre-eminent for of deaUng with them. They 

and ha*) no recogiMcd headmen, ^^ich m®.. ■. differ in several respects from those 

are tall, active, muscular, and courag 80 M, a,nd gemi-harharism. They are well deecrihed 

of the Pathina in general. Tl.ey are still >" ® ^ The large number of Wav,ins riio^ 

in the nai!,dU.JM<lniimes 221 ffof J^Md^on the night of the weekly 

in tlic Bannn district is partly due ^ *^®^ . . .^oTiiotton of tbo purely Wtizln border 

fair. But Mr. Tliorburn estimates the Wazfn of the tribe scattered about the distnct 

alone at 13,523, and there are always eially dmhig tho spring montt On the 

‘in aiareL of work or of opportunities for y ^ aucli persons 

Bannu border distress owing to fadure of ram had probal.lj man 
unusually high at tho time of the census^_---- 

_ *' ° _ _ _ — - — - ,, ..:in of Prainara Biljputs j and Bc.ys 

1 Dr. Bellew makes thorn the Wairsi sept of piai,, into the Birmil hiUs, then held 

that they crossed from the Indue riwam across the bi P their country from the Sham 
by tlie Khatak whom they tove “ gtatomente. 

jilnin to the Kobiit valley. He gives no antli ly probably of Hiudki origin,.and 

3 This is-according to tho genealomos. But ““®. p^ammur bn= just been submitte'd to 
siMiak a Ponjdbi dialect known as Urman, of which g" 

Govdiumont for approval. 
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406. The Pathan tribes of Kohat.i—The Path&is of Kohdt belong 
almost entirely to two great tribes, the Khatak of the the Kakai seetion of 
the KarMnri, and the Bangash, a Qnreshi tribe of Arab deseent. The 
original_ home of the Khatak, in common with the other seetions of the 
K^lann, was the west face of the northern Sulemans, where they held the 
valley of Shawdl now occupied by the Waziri.s Towards the close of the 
iSth ceuturys they, with the Mangal and Hanni, two tribes of the Kodai 
potion of the KarMnri, moved eastwards, the two last descending into the 
Lannu district and settling along the Kurram and Gambfla, while the Khatak 
held the lulls to the west of our border. A century later the Bannuchi drove, 
as already related in section 403, the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannu j and 
no eng after this the Khatak, quarrelling with'the Bannuchi, moved to the 
north and east and occupied the hilly country, then uninhabited, which 
stretches acrop the centre of the Kohdt district to the Indus, leaving 
t nnd them the Chamkanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had 
a ’en lefuge with them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east 
corner of the Kurram Valley, while another section still lives in a state of 
bOTbarism about Kdniguram as the subjects of the Wazfri. x\t this time 
^e Orakzai, another tribe of the Kodai Karldmr, held all the valley of 
Kohat in the north and north-cast of the district from Resi on the Indus 
to Kohdt; while the Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about 

rP o.,n latter part of the 14th century the Bangash, 

LP. 211 ] increasing in number and being pressed upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated cast^ 
wards cn w-isse and settled in Kuiram. Being presently driven out by the 
luri and J%, tribes of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khiigi(ini, 
son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of Aw^n stock® though now Pathfins for all 
pi-Mhcal purposes, and who still occupy the valley, they joined with the 
Khatak who had quairelled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of 
1 r.i ® shnggle w^ prolonged for neaidy a century; but by the close 
e oth centuiy the Orakzai had been driven into the lower of the ranges 
Which form the eastern exkemlty of the Safed Koh and lie along the north¬ 
western border of the Koh^t District. The Khatak and Bangash then possessed 
themselves of all the northern and central portions of Koh^t and divided the 
cototiy between them, the former taking all the sotithern and centml portions^ 
whilu the latter took the northern and north-western tract consisting of the 
Koh^t nnd Miranzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai or Sam^na range ; 
and the hills between Gada Khel and Lachi were then fixed and still remain as 
the boundary between the two tribes. In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was 
the leader of the Khatak, 4nd he was granted an extensive tract of land south 
of the Kdbul river between KhairdbM and Naushahra on condition of his 


^Unfortunately the vSettloment Officer of Kohdt went on furlough without reporting his 
settlement. Consequently I have far less full information regarding this than r^rdiriff any other 
frontier trict. I have, however, done my best to supply the defect from other sources. 

~ liellow says that the Khatsk !:old all the plain country of the Indus as far south m 
berah Tsmtvfl Klrtn till driven out by the Wazlri, who Tuung in their turn driven iHJit-hwnrd ? 
% th- pressure of Biloch tribes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards into the hUls 
^oldby the Bav.i,iichi. He giv38 no authority for this account, which does not agree with tho 
traditioLn of tho Khatak themselves as related in the Kalid i- Ifghdni. 

Kalid-i^Af^hdni ^]BceB the migration in tho middle of the 12th century, and fiio 
J^nni.chi migration at about 1300 A.D. 

The Tiiri were originally hamsayahi of the Bangash, but rose in rebellion against their 
Dasters. 

’ 'hi. 'Tork, however, tolls me that the Khagi^ni onum ifurrdni origin j and that ilm chum k 
Durrani, eul supported by the:-. gcuealoglo.s. 
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euardinff the high road between Attak and Peshawar. This brought him in^ 

contact with the Mandanr of Yusufzai who held the country opposite on the 

left bank of the Kabul river. Theii’ quarrels were continual; and at length in 
the time of Shah Jahan the Khatak crossed the river^ possessed themselves or 
the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Swat river 
to the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the IndiiS; and 
also pushed across the plain and acquired a position about Jamalgarhi to the 
north of Marddn^ in the very heart of the Mandanr country, which commands 
the approaches to Swdt on the one hand and Buner on the other. They 
also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie to the west of their 
Peshdwar territorv. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards to t he 
trans-Indus Salt-range and the Bannu border, and acTOss the Salt-range to tbe 
Indus at Kaldbdgh; and they now hold a broad strip ninning along its right 
bank from a little above the junction of the Kabul river to Kalabagb, all 
Kohdt save the portion occupied by the Bangash in the north and north-west 
of the district, and the western half of the Lundkhwar valley in the north ot 
Yusufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have at one time conquered 
the Awdn country as far east as the Jahlam. But about the middle of the 
17th centurv they relinquished the greater pari of this tract; and now only 
hold Makhad in the K4walpindi district, and the left bank of the river as 
far south as Mari in Bannu. There are other Khatak holdings scatti'red 
about the cis-Indus plains; but their owners have no connection with the 


tribe. 

About the middle of the 16th century two parties grew up 
They temporarily combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Shah Durrani 
in his invasion of Hindustan; but after his departure the division became 
permanent, the eastern or Akora faction holding the north-eastern portion of 
Kohfit and all the Khatak country of Pesh^iwar, with their capital at Akora 
on the K^bul river, while the western or Teri division hold all the remainder 
of Koh^t, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the Sdghri clan, and 
the adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khatak Of Bannu. The western 
section have their capital at Teri, south-west of Kohdt, and in the centre of the 
hills they first occupied. 

Thus with the exception of a few Awan villages in the Bangash country, 
and a Saiyad village here and there, the whole of Kohdt is held by Pathdns, 
and with the exception of a naiTOW strip of land stretching along the northern 
border of the Teri Khatak from Togh to Dhoda which is 
(see section 400), the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khatak. Ibe 
Naw^ib of Khatak holds the Teri tract in j%ir, possessing exclusive revenue 
jurisdiction, and large criminal and police powers. 

407 The Khatak.-—The history of the Khatak tribe lias been sketched above They 
are d^^cended from Lnqmdn sumamed Khatak, son of Burhdn, son of Kakai.' had two 

ZlE iurmnn and BnUq. The descendants of the latter are still ^own as the BnUqi section; 
wliile Tarai, son of Turman, rose to snch distinction that the whole section, inclndmg two ma.n 
clans, the Tari proper and tho Tarkai, is called by his name, ^hey have absoihed 6^ 
tinbes of doubtful origin, the Muglaki and Saminis belonging to 
I)a^n:*Jai, and 1 ria Khel belong to tbe Tari section. The most 

‘tection are the Anokbel to which the chiefs family belongs, and ^ 

lower Mobmandi3 who hoW the right bankjif tb^ Iiidns below 

^ Kakai was 'on of Karlin, founder of tho Karblnri division of 

i: Dr. Belhuv inb rprets those names as meaning ^‘^eP^^ctiyely IS^gol .. 

3 The ^Vlohmandi of tho Khwarm valley of the Kohdt District are q not from the 

Mohmand of Peshiwar. 
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Khel who hold the Channtra valley in the centre of the Teri tract. Among the Bulaqi the 
most important clan ia tho Saghri, with its practically indox)endont Bang! Khel sept. Those 
hold the right bank of the Indus above Kalabagh, while the Saghri, with the Babar family of the 
Bangi Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus possessions of tho tribe. Most of the Khatak in Ydsufpi 
are also Bnlaq. The K4ka Khel section of the Khatak are descended from tho famous saint 
Shekh Tlahim Kar, and are consequently venerated by all northern Pathaiis. The Khatak are a 
fine manly race, and differ from all other Pathans in features, general appearance,^ and many of 
their customs. They are tho northernmost of all the Pathans settled on our frontier who speak 
tho soft or western dialect of Pashto. They are of a \varliko nature and have been for c^jnturies 
at feud with all their neighbours and mth one another. They are active, industrious, and ‘‘ a 
“ most favomable specimen of Pathan,” and are good cultivators, though their country is stony 
and unfertile. They arc also great carriers and traders, and especially hold all tho salt trade with 
Swdt and Buner in tho!r hands. They are all Sunnis. The Marwat, the hereditary enemy of the 
Khatak, says; “ Friendship is good with any one but a Khatak ; may the devil take a Khatak ** 
and ‘'A Khatak is a hen. If you seize him slowly ho sits down; and if suddenly he clucks.’* 
Another proverb runs thus *. Though the Khatak is a good horseman, yet he is a man of but 
“ one charge.” 

The Bangash.—The early history of the Bangash has been narrated above. Since they 
settled down in their Kohat possessions no event of impoidance has marked their history. They 
claim descent from Khalid ibn Walid, Mahomet’s apostle to the Afghans of Ghor, i and himself 
of the original stock from which they sprang; but they are Pathdn.s as regards character, cus- 
“ toms, crimes, and vices.” Their ancestor had two sons Gdr and Sdmil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed Bimkash or root destroyers. These 
sous have given their names to tho two great political factions into which not only the Bangash 
Pp themselves, hut their Afridi, Orakzai, Khativk, Tiiri, Zaimusht, and other neighbours of the 

- • 212] Karlanri branch are divided, though the division lias of late lost most of its imiwrtance.^ The 

Gari are divided into Miranzai and Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohdt proper; 

the Miranzai lie to the w'est of them in the valley to which they have given their name; while 

tho Samilzai occupy tho northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozan at the foot of the Ordkzai 
hills, whore they are in(iependeut, or live in PaiwAr and Kurram under the protection of tho iMri. 
The Bangash Nawdbs of Furrukhabdd belong to this tribe. 

Border tribes.—The tribes on the Kohat border, hogiiming from the south, are the Darvesh 
Khel Waziri, the Zaimusht, the Orakzai, and the Afrfdi. The Waziri have already been described 
in section 405. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tarin Afghans who iuhabit tho hills between 
the Kurram aud the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of Kobdt. They belong to the 
Samil faction. The early lu4ory of the Orakzai has been given in section 406. With them are 
r.sHociated the AKkhel, Mishti, the Shekhdn, and some of the Malta Khel, all of whom are now 
classed as Orakzai of the llamsdyah clan, though, as the name implies, distinct by desi eut. The 
Orakzai bold tlio lower south-eastern spurs of the Safed Kob and the greater part of Ti'rdh. Tliey 
are divided into five great clans, the Allezai, Massozai, Daulatzai, Ismdflzai, and La.8hkiirzai, of 
which the Daulatzai and Massoz^ii are the most uumerous. Tho Muhammad Kbcl is the largest 
sept of tlie Daulatzai, and, alone of the Orakzai, belongs to the Shfah sect. They are a fine manly 
tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. They are divided between the Sdmil ami (|dr factions. There 
arc a considerable number of Omkzai tenants scattered about the Kolinb District. Tin present 
rulers of Bhopal 1 belong to this tribe. The Afrfdi will be described among the border tribes of 
Peshawar. 


408. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar. —The Pathans of Peshawar belong, 
with the exception of the Khatak described above, almost wholly to tho 
Afgh^AS proper, descendants of Sarban; and among them to the line of 
KarshaliUn or the representatives of the ancient Gandh^-i, as distinguished 
from the true Afghans of Jewish origin who tracui their descent from 
Sbarkliabun. I kave already told, in section 895- how during the 5th or Glh 
iitury a Gandhari colony emigrated to Kandahdr, and there were joined and 


^Dr Bellow tliinks that thev and the Orilczai are perhaps both of Scythian origin, and 
liCiOne.'d’ to the trroup of Turk tribes, among whom ho inchides all tho Karlanri, or, as he valh 
t licm, TurkMnri, who camo in with the invaciun of Sabuktagiu in tho lOth and Taimur in the 10th 
cor iury ' f our a^ra 

3 Dr Bellow i'qnf oninion that those denote rc’pci tlvely tho Magiun and Biuldhist 

fPlisi T)!C Pie8ei,f aivuion o{ tlio tril.ei is given M follows by Mf.j.iv Jiimod : 



boiween Shfah and Sunni, 
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converted by the Afghan stock of Ghor who blended with them into . 

nation. Their original emigi’ation was due to the pressure of Jat and S^hic 
tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into the valley of the Kabul 
river. Among those tribes was probably the Dilazdk,' w^ho now 
classed as one of the Kodai Karl^nri; and who were converted by Mahmud 
Ghaznavi in the opening of the 11th centuiy. They extended J^heir 
sway over the Rawalpindi and Peshawar districts and the valley of the 
Kc'ibul as far west as Jalalabad, driving many of the original Hindki or 
Gandhari inhabitants into the valleys of Swat and Buner which lie in the 
hills to the noi-th, and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plani country. 
Amalgamating with the remaining Hindlds they lost the purity of their 
faithj and were described as infidels by the Afghans who subsequently drove 
them out. 

The Kandahar colony of Gandhdil was divided ^ into two principal 
sections^ the Oakhai and Ghoria Khel^ besides whom it included the descend¬ 
ants of Zamand and Kdnsi. I give below the principal tribes which trace 
their descent from Kharshabun for convenience of reference ;— 



hid the Peshawar plain north of the Kdbul 
river, called British Yusnfzai, the Chamlah 
valley on the Peshawar border, and part of 
the Haripnr tract in Hazara, 
hid Sw^t, Buner, Panjkora, and Dir; the 
I proper. hills north of the Yiisufzai plain. 

Khakhai c Hold Dodba; the plains in the angle between 

the Kdbnl and Sw4t rivers. 

Hold Bajaur tract west of Sw^t. 

Hold plains of Peshawar on right bank of Bdra 
river. 

ITftiitl ^ ^ ^ Bar Moh« ( Hold mountains north of Kibul river and west 

is.ana ^ ^ ^ of the Swdt-K^bul Dod6. 

Khel, ^ Peshawar plain on right bank of Kdbul 

river to a little below the junction of the 
Bdra river. 

Hold the Peshawar plains between the D^udzai 
and the Khaibar. 

Hold Hashtnaghar, the plains east of Swdt 
Zamand ... -J river in Peshawar. 

^ Scattered. 

Hold part of Khaibar mountains and the north- 
K£n»i ... em slopes of the Safed Koh. 

(.Others ... ... Scattered. 

About the middle of the 13th century thej" were settled about the head¬ 
waters of the Tarnak and Arghas^n rivers, while the Taiin Afghaus held, as 
they still hold^ the lower valleys of those streams. As they increased in 
numbers the weaker yielded to pressure^ and the Khakhai Khel, accompanied 
by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, and by their 
KarMnri neighbours the Utmfin Khel of the Gomal valley,* left then homes 
and migrated to Kfibul. Thence they were expelled during the latter halt ot 

the 16th century by Ulugh Beg, a lineal descendant of Taimur and Babars 
uncle, and passed eastwards into Ningrahar on the northern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and into the Jal^I^bM valley. Here the Gugifini settled m 
eastern and the Muhammadzai in western Ningrah&:, the Tarklanri occupied 


Tiiflufzai... ] 
1 

I^Mandanr... | 

YusufzaiC 
L proper. { 

QugiAni 

. { 

^Tarkl^nri . 

( 

' Plains Moh- C 

"“Mohmand ] 

) mand. ( 

J Bar Moh« ( 

( 

s, mand. i 

^^Diddzai 

. 

Khalfl 

V 

f Muhammadzai 

1 Others 

.. 

r Shinwari ,, 

.. 

X others 

,. ... 


He 


j D, Belles doubtW whether the DUazik were of Jat or of RAjp# extraction 
lays the name is of Buddhist origin, * „ , ., 

5 Another rtoiy makes the Utmto Khel deMondanta of om f Mahmud 

ahaBMVi, who srttiod oirca 1,000 A. D. in the conntoy which they now noio. 
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Lughman, while the Yusiifzai (I use the word througlioiit in its widest sense 
to include both the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper) and Utm^in Khel 
moved still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshawar, Here they 
settled peacefully for a while; but presently quarrelled with the Dilazak and 
expelled them from the Doaba or plain country in the angle between the SwS-t 
and K^bul rivers, into which they moved. They then crossed the Swat river 
into Hashtnaghar and attacked tlie Eastern Shilmdni, a tribe probably of 
Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilraan on the 'Kurram 
river for the Khail)ar mountains and Hashfnaghar. These they dispossessed 
of Hashtnaghar and drove them northwards across the mountains into Swat, 
thus acquiring all the plain country north of the Kdbul river and west of 
Hoti Mai’dau. 


409 . Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind in the 
Kandahdr country had been following in their track ; and early in the 16th 
century they reached the western mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem 
to have divided, a part of the Mohmand now known as the Bar Mohmand 
crossing the K^bnl river at Dakka, while the remainder went on through the 
pass to the plain of Peshawar lately vacated by the Yusufzai, where they 
defeated the Dilazak in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the 
K^bul river into what are now called ihe Yusufzai plains, and occupied all the 
flat country south of the Kabul river and west of Jalozai. This they still 
hold, the Daudzai holding the right bank of the Kabul river, and the Khalil 
the left bank of the Bam river and the border strip between the two streams 
facing the Khaibar pass, while the JMohmand took tlie country south of the 
Bara and along the right bank of the K^lbul as far as Naushahra, though they 
have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the 
Bar Mohmand made themselves masters of the hill country lying north of the 
Kdbul river as far up as Lalpura and west of the Dodba, and possessed them¬ 
selves of their ancestral capital Gandhara, driving out into Kdfiristiin the in- 
halutants, wlio were probably their ancient kinsmen, the descendants of such 
Gandhiiri as had not accompanied them when, two centuries caidier, they had 
migrated to Kandahar. They then crossed the Kdbul river, and posse^ssed 
themselves of the country between its right bank and the ci\^st of the Afifdi 
lulls to the north of the Khaibar pass. 

While these events were occurring, the Gugiani, Tai’kldnri,^ and Muha'a- 
madzai, who had been left behind in Ningrahdr, moved eastwards, whether 
driven before them by the advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against 
the Dilazak by the Yusufzai. ^ At any rate they joined their friends in Doaba and 
Hashtnaghar, and attaekiuglhe Dilazak, drove them out of Yusufzai and across 
the Indus. They then divided their old and new possessions among the allies, 
the Gugiani receiving Dodba, the Muhammadzai Hashtnaghar, while the 
Yusufzai Utman Khel, and Tarklduri took the great Yusufzai plaiu. Diu-iiig 
the next twenty ycai*s these three tribes made themselves masters of all the hill 
^^^Uiriry along the Yusufzai, Hashtnaghar, and Bar Mohmand border, from tht 
In«!uv! t<, ihe rano'e separating the Knnar and Bajaiir valleys, th. iuhul.itaufs 
which ao’aiii tlie ancient GrandhSri who had already suffered at tlie hands ox 
the Bar Mohmand, they drove east aud west across tlie Indus into Ha-^-.va and 
a 'rcss the KniTam into Safiristan. This country also they divided, the 
'Tarklam-i taking Bajaur, aud the atm^u Khel the valley of the ^ wfit nver up 

1 ^ of tlio TarkUnri remamod in Lughman, wliere they stUi dwcU, 
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^to Aiang Bdrang and its junction with the Panjkora^ while the Yusnfzai hel 
all the hills to the east as far as the Indus and bordering upon their plain 
country, including lower Sw^t, Buner, and Chamlah. Some time later the 
Khatab obtained from Akbar, as has already been related in section 406_, a 
grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshawar district. Thus the 
Khakhai and their allies held all the couutiy north of the K^bul river from the 
Indus to Kunar^ including the hills north of the Peshdwar border^ but ex¬ 
cluding those lying west of Doaba which were occupied by 1 he Bai- Mohmand ; 
while all the plain country south of the Kabul was held, in the east by the 
Khatak, and in the west by the Ghoria Khel. These last attempted to cross 
the river into Yusufzai, but were signally defeated by the Yusufzai, and have 
never extended their dominions. How the Khatak pushed across into the 
Yusufzai plain has already been told (section 406) • The Dilazdk, thus expell¬ 
ed from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it; until finally, as the 
cause of tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the Emperor 
Jahangir and scattered over the Indian peninsula. When the Yusufzai settled 
in their possessions they divided the liill and plain country equally between 
their two great sections, the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper. But feuds 
spmng up amongst them which were fomented by the Mughal rulers ; and 
early in the 17th centmw the Yusufzai expelled the Mandanr from Swfit and 
Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the greater 
part of the Yusufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Swdt, Buner, and 
the Lundkhw^r and Rdnizai valleys in tin* * north-west of Yusufzai ; while the 
Mandanr hold Chamlah and the remainder of the plain country. 

410. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar continued .—The plain Mohmand.—I now proceed to 
describe tlie tribes in detail. Passing from Kolidt into Peshawar through the country of the 
Khatak, who have already been described in section 407, and turning west, we first come to the 
lower or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of the Bdra 
stream. They are divided into five main sections, the Maydrzai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matanni and 
Sarganni. Their headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khcl, are called Arbdb, a title 
meaning master, and conferred by the Mughal Emperors. ‘ They are good and industrious culti- 
vatoi’r), and peacefully disposed except on tlie Afridi border. Their relation with the Bar Mohmand, 
from whom they are now quite separate, differing from them in both manners and customs, is des¬ 
cribed in section 409. 

The Khalil occupy the left bank of the Bdra, and the country along the front of the 
Kimibar pass. They have four main clans, Matuzai, Barozai, Isbdq^ni, and Tilarzai, of which tlio 
Burozai is the most powerful. They are not good cultivators. There are some of the tribe still to 
be found in Kandahar, 

The Daudzai occupy tlic left bank of the Kabul river as far down as the junction of the Bara, 
The Mohmand and D4udzai are descended from a common ancestor Daulaty^r, son of Ghorai the 
progenitor of the Ghoria Idjel. Dddd had three sous, Mandkai, M4mur, and Yiisuf, from whom 
are descendc i the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons, Husen, Nekai, and Balo, of 
whom only the first is represented in Peshawar. Nekai fled into HiiidusUn, while Bdlo's few 
descendants live in parts of Tfrdh. 

The Gugiani hold Doaba or pkui country in the angle bet\veen the Kabul and Swat riyora. 
They arc d* ;vjondod from ^fak, the non of Khakhai, by a hamsd^ah shepherd who married Muk^s 
duughlor Gugi, whence tlm name. They are divided into two great sections, il )tak and Zfrak. 
Macgi’ogo!* hays that other Pathaiis do not recognise them as of pm’e X^atbdn blood. 

The Muhammadzai’ hold Hnshtnaghar, a strip of territory some 18 miles broad running down 
tltc left bank (.1' the Swat river from our border to Naushahra, They are de 3 <;rnded tvom Muham- 
road, one of thi- sons of Zamand ,* and wth them are settled a few descendants of his brothers, from 
one of whom, Khcsligi, one of their prinicipal villages is named. ITieir clans arc Prdng, (marsadda, 
R,'iznr, Utm^tnztii, Tui’angzai, l/mnrzpi, Sherpao, and Tangi with ife tw'o sepis Bara/ai and Nasrntzai. 

The Baizai. —The Yu. ur^ai proper are ^vided into the Biidi Khel (now extinct), 

Lfulfzfti, njul Akozai. The Aki»zai are further dividod into thn'o clans, the Ramzai* who nojd the 

^ .ii-hab is the plunii of tlic Arabic Mah or Lord ; a term often applied ^ Deity. 

2 Tiio tribe if> often c; lied Mohmandzai or Mamoiizai, and their ancc.Aor, Mohmand Mamnn. 

* The Bay/df'i-Afghani calks the Rinfzai a sept of the This seems improbable, as they 

end from different wives of Ako. 
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western portion of tte bill.s between Yusufzai and Sw^t, tlio Khwajazai wbo occupy the country 
between the Sw^t and Panjkora rivers, and the Baizai. The last originally held the Lundkhwar vallov 
in the centre of the northernmost portion of the Peshdwar district, and all the eastern hill country 
between that and the Swat river. The hills they still hold j but the Khatak have,' as already recounted 
[P. 214] in section 406, obtained all the western portion of the valley, while the Utman Khel Karlanri, whom the 
Baizai called in as allies in a fend with their neighbours' and kinsmen the llauizai, have obtained 
its north-east corner, and the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the south of these last. They 
are divided into six septs, Abba Khel, Azfz Khel, Babozai, Matorezai, Miisa Khel, and Zangi Kliol. 
The last lies south of the 11am range which divides Swat from Buner. The other five originally held 
the Baizai vaUey and the hills to the north ; but since the irruption of the Khatak and Uftnin Khel, 
only the first three hold laud in our territory. 

The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshawar district. They are divided into main clana 
as follows ;— 




Mandanr 


TJsmauzai 

Utm5nzai 

Saddozai. 

Uazar 


r Kamalzai 
(. Amazai 


r AKzni. 

. < Kauazai. 
t Akdzai. 

J^Manezai. 
Malakzai. 
Ako Khel. 
Khidrzai. 
.M4muzai. 


V Mishranzai. 
i. Kishrauzai. 
f Daulatzai. 

(Ismdflzai. 


The Saddozai are by origin a branch of the Utmanzai by a second wife of Utman, but they are 
practically separated from them. The Usm^nzai occupy all the northern and western portions of 
the Mandanr tract, the Kamdlzai lying to the west immediately south of the Lundkhwdr valley and 
stretching as far down as the border of the Buldq Khatak, while the Amdzai lie to the east and 
south-east of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishrauzai, who hold Hoti and ^Marddn, and the 
Daulatzai lie to the north, and the Mishranzai and the Ismdllzai to the south of the respective tracts. 
South of the Amdzai and between them and the Khatak territory come the Bazar; while the 
Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme east of the district on the right bank of the Indus, the 
Saddozai lying to the west and the Utmdnzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the 
south of the independent Gadiin valley, and early in the 18th century wei'e called across the Indus 
by the Gujars of Hazdra as allies against the Tarin Afghdns, and appropriated the Gandgarh trad- 
from Torbela to the soutliern border of Hazdra. In this tract all three of their main septs arc 
represented, the Tarkhcli section of the Ah'zai holding the southern half of the tract, and strrh hing 
across the border into Attak, The Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the valleys hehveen 
Chainlah and the Gaduu country. The valley of Chamlah on the Peshdwar border and north of the 
Gadiin country is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans,'in wliich the Amdzai, whoso Ismuilzai 
sept hold the Mahaban country, Lirgoly preponderate. The Mandanr, living almost wholly within 
our territory and lo-ig subject to the rulers of Peshdwar, are perhaps more cidlised and less im¬ 
patient of control than any other Pathdn tribe. 

411. The Pathan tribes of the Peshawar border. The Afridi.— Dr. Bellow snys (bat the 
AfHdi, wliom he identifies with the Aparyfm of Herodotus, originally held the whole of t; e SalVd 
Koh system between the Kabul and the Kurram river, from the ludus to the lieadwators of the 
k''nrrnm and the Pcwdr ridge. But since the great Scythic inva 


asiona of t’lO 6th and sucoceding 



central fastnesses of tlio eastern extremity of the Safod Koh ; namely, the Khaidar nuniidmis, 


vaUey of the Bara aud the range south of that, va 
the northern park of Tinih, wh.ch they rccovcivd 


alloy which separate-i Kohdt from PeslLiwar, :,in 


the n'orthern park of Tinih, wu.cu riiey rceoveivd from the Orakzai in the tinm of .Tah iogir 
Pathiin historians Irncc their dcs -ent from Burhaii, eon of Kahai. grandson of luulann, hy I,is 
IT / -1 and sav that hi the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held by Ivuljtuh <•) 

H.TiwHftrnii'im/Yadubansi stock, subjects of the lUju oi l.shoro, who were constantly hoe - 'od 


T.i 


AflS™ orOhor^^^ Suleinwis; and that nlnut the- end of tlic «;otury the Afridi, tk. ii 
^ ll rs. obtained from the kahorc tio.ornmeut oil tiio hill rountry west ot tho 

invasion. Tbi' 

which the Ula Khel and in it tlic Zakha Khel FT-pt. is tin 


Indk^m sonth‘of ttiShS’ rkCT ofclclitionof girding the fro.,ticr_agal,irt 
Afridi are divided into five chi ns, oi_ 

iJiaxaUF'. agaiysi U d 

Raiiizal 
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■ mTgestj while the Mi'ta Kliel arc no longer to he found in Afghanistan and the M{ri Khel have been 
««,oTr»o,^o+«,i with the Malikdin and Aka Khel. Some of the principal dividons are shown 


amalgamated 
below :— 

1 . 

2 . 


Mita Khel. 
Mfri Khel. 


3. AJca Khel 


^Bassi Khel. 

) Madda Khel. 
* 1 Sultan Khel. 
C Miro Khel. 


' Maimana Khel 


4. 


Dla Khel (Khaihar ^ 
Afridi). 


Firoz Khel 


( Kuki Khel. 

" \Kamar KheL 

■^iT' Ai. TTi 1 ^Malikdin KheL 
Mir Ahnwa Khel 

Sepdh. 


6. Adam Khel 


Sl 


(. Zakha Khel. 
r Hasan Khel. 

S Jawdki. 

' i Galli. 

(.Ashu Khel. 

But for practical purposes they are divided at present into eight clans, rw., Kiiki Khel, Malik¬ 
din Khel, Qauibar Khel, Kamar Khel, Zaklia Khel, Aka Khel, Sopdh and Adam Khel, whose 
names are printed in italics in the above table. 

The Adam Khel, who include the Hasan Khel and Jawaki septs so well known on our border, 
occupy the range between Kohat and Peshdwar, from Akor west of the Kohat pass to^ the Khatak 
boundary The Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern border of the Peshawar and the 
north-eastern border of the Kohiit district. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold the low 
range of hills from Akor to the Bara river, the Bassi Khel sept lying nearest to British territory. 
Thwe two clans occupy the south-eastern corner of the Afridi country, and lead a more settled life 
than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in the carriage of wood and salt between Independent 
Territory and British India. The other tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering m the lower 
hills and vaUeys, while in the hot weather they retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains. 
But their general distribution is as follows: North of the Bara river is the Kajuri plain, 
which forms the winter quarters of tlie Malikdin Khel, Qambar Khel, Sep4h, and Kamar 
Khel. The Qambar Khel pass the summer in Tlr^h. Tlie Sepdh's summer quarters are in the Bara 
valley j while the Kamar Khel spend the hot mouths in the spui-s of the Safed Koh betireen Maiddn 
and Bdm, and arc better cultivators and graziers and less habitual robbers than their kinsmen. Tlie 
Zakha Khel are the most wild and lawless of the Afridi clans. Their upper scttlemente are m tlie 
Maidan and Bam districts, and their winter quarters lie in the Bazdr valley north of Landi Kotal, 
and in the Khaihar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kotal. Their chUdren are christened hy being passed 
backwards and forwards through a hole made in a wall after the fashion of a burglar, while the parents 
repeat «Be a thief: be a thief, an exhortation which they comply with scrupulously when they arrive 
at years of discretion. Tliey are notorious as liars and thieves, even among the lying and thieving 
Afridi TlieKuki Khel hold the easteni mouth of the Khaihar, and the pass itself as far as Ali 
Maojid. lusummertheyretiretotheglonof Kdjgal, northof Maidan, in the Safed Koh. They 
trade in tlrewood, and offend rather by liarbouring criminals than by overt acts of aggression. The 
;iirldiis the most barbarous of all the tribes of our border. All the Karlann, with the single 
exception of the Khatak, are wild and uncontrollable , but most of all the Afridi. Ruthless 
cowar.Uy robbery and coldblooded treacherous murder are to an Afridi the salt of life. Brought uj) 
from enrliost cliiiahood amid scenes of appaUing treachery and merc'iless revenge, nothing has yet 
“ changetl liim : as ho lives, a shameleas cruel savage, so he dies. Yet he is reputed bravo, and 
«that by men wlio have seen him fighting ; and he is on the whole the finest of the Path4n races of 
"our border. His pby/iquo is exceptionally fine, and he L really braver, more open and more 
^'treacherous than other Pathto. This much is certain, that he has the power of prejudioiug 
“Englishmen in his favour ; and few are brought into contact with him \yho do not at least begin 
“ with enthusiastic admiration for his manliness.^"^ Ho is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic ; hardy 
and active, but impatient of heat. His women are notoriously unchaste 

a Musilrndn, being wholly ignorant and intensely superr^titious. The Zaaha Khel removeil the 
o-liiim under ivhicb tlicy suflered of possewing no shrine »t winch to 
Bsinted man of the Kata Khel to come and settle among them, and then ^ 

to bury hiB corpse and thus acquire a holy place of their own. Ilic Aindi are intensely demo¬ 
cratic, the nominal Chiefs having but little power. Jnoffeiiflivp frihe whn 

The MuJIagorj.-North of the Afrfdi come the Mtd dgori, a small 
are aasociatol with the hill Mohmand, but whose iathan orijpn _ confine ^them 

th^ Tart^irah country north of the Khaihar range. They are noted thieves, but confine them- 

seivc j to petty offences, _ ^ ___ 

» Mftogregor's &axet(e€r of the North-Wegtern Kroniicr, verb. AfHdi, 
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The Shinwari arc tlio only branch of the descendants of Kansi, third son of Karshabun,' 
who still retain a corporate existence as a tribe. They lie west of the Mnllagori, liold the hills 
to the north of the western end of the Khaibar pass, and thence stretch along the northern slopes 
of the Safed Koh up to the Khngi£ni territory. They are divided into four great clans, S^nngu 
Khel, Ali Sher Khcl, Sepah, and Mandozai. The Khaibar Shinwari belong to the Ali Sher Khcl, 
and live in the Loargi valley at Land! Kotal. Their principal septs are Pfro Khcl, Mir Ddd 
Khel, Klniga Kbel, Shekh Mai Khel, and Suloman Khel. They are largely engaged in tbc 
carrying trade beween Peshdwnr and Kabul ; and are stalwart, hardworking and inolfensive, though 
much addicted to petty thieving, They probably came up to this part of the country wHh the 
Ghoria Khcl (see section 409) . 

The Bar Mohmand. —The history of the hill or Bar Mohmand has been related in section 
409, They hold the bills to the west of the Doaba between the Kabul river and Bajaur and tlic 
Utm4n Khel country, the sonthern portion of Kuiiar, and some of the northern hills of the 
Khaibar. They have also spread across our border along the Kabid riv»T, between the two hrauches 
of which the Halimzai clan hold a small lying between the Daudzai and the Gugnini. Tlieir 
principal sections arc Baizai, Khwdezai, Pawczai, Utmanzai, Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of 
which is dividctl into Halfmzai, Isa Khel, Burhan Khel, and Tarakzai proper. The Jlalfinzai and 
the Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, the others living further west. The Khun of 
lidlpura. Chief of the Mohmand, who belongs to the Tarakzai clan, jwobably enjoys more real 
power than any other tribal Chief among the Pathdns of onr immediate border. The Mohmand 
is almost as great a savage as the Afridi, while hi.s venality is oven greater. “ You have only 
*'got to put a rupee in your eye, and you may look at any Mohmand, man or woman. They for¬ 
merly gave much trouble on our border. 

ThB^Utmail Khcl. —The history of the Utm4n Khel has aPeady been sketched in sections 
408-9. They occupy both banks of the Swat river beyond out border as far up os Ai'ang 
B4rang, and have, as stated in section 4lu, obtained a portion of the Baizai valley of Lundkhwar. 

Tho two chief clan^ are Umar Khel and Asfl Khcl, the former of which hold the hills ou tlio 
Peahdwar frontier, while the latter who live on the Swat river are the more powerful. They 

are described os tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to tho 
wai.st. Tlie women labour like the men, and everything shows 
‘Uhe absence of civilization. They are a sober‘people, with 
“ none of the vices of the Yusufzai. They give us but little 

trouble. 

The Yusufzal proper.— The history of the Yusufzai has 
already been related in sections 408-9. Their main divisions 
are shown in tho margin. The holdings of the Akozai clans 
have already been described in section 410. Tho leazai hold the 
north-east slopes of Mabdban, and the mountainous country on 
both sides of the Indus in Hazara and the Gadiin valley. Tho 
Malizai hold eastern and the Iliaszai western Bunor. Tho lianfzni 
and Baizai septs of the Akoisai hold all the hills beyond tho 
northern border of I'usufzai, the former to tho wopt and tho • 

latter to the east. Beyond them in Buner lie the Sahlrzal Mpt \ ' 

of the Iliiiszai, and again between them and the Chamlab vkUey ^ , 
are the Niirazai of the MaUzai clan, which inclmlos the Abazni section. Tim YusuTzai are incredibly 
superstitions, proud, avaricious, tiirbulout, mercilcsi, aud revengefid. But they are of a lively, 
merry, sociable disposition, fond of music and poetry, and very jealous of the honour of their 
women. Their tribal constitution is distinctly democratic. 

The Jadun Country. —South of the Yusufzai territory come Chamlab and the Khndu Khel 
territory already noticed. The southern parts of the countrj between Pedniwar and lUzira * 
constitute the Jadiin or Gaduu country. The holdings of other tribes in thi-s valley have already ' < , 

been noticed. Tlie Jadun themselves occupy all the castcru portions of the valley and the ' 

southern slopes of Malidban down to the Indus, as well a cxmddcrahlc area in Hazara. They ^ 

are described in section 417. 

412. The Pathan Tribes of Hazara. The Hazara mountains on this 
side of the Indus were from a very early ilate iuhahited hy a mixed population } / 

of lud'fin origin, tho Gakkh:ivs oeoupying the portion to tlie south and having ' ' 
authority over the Rdjputs of the easturn hills, while a Giijar population h^ > 

most of the noi-therii and central parts of the district. lu 1399 A.D. a ' i;';,’' 

family of Karl^gh Turks came into India with Tainuir, settled in the PalrWi ' 

* Dr. Bellews say- they came fwm Persia ia tlie tiico uf Nd lir Slmh, and settled among tho ' ' 

M«ogregor>B QattHeir, voet Utmdn Khel. 


B4di Khel ... (atmost extinct). 

r Hasanzai. 

Isazi ... < MadAkhel. 

t Akazai. 


IMszai. 

Mah'zai 


Akozai 


r Daulatzai, 
... ■} Chagliarzai. 
CNurazai. 
r E^nizai, 

... •< Khwijazai. 
t Baizai. 
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lain ID the north and centre of the district^ and established their rule over 
the whole of the distiict^ then known as the kingdom of Pakhli.^ I have 
already related how, about the middle of the 16th century, the Dilazak were 
driven out of Peshawar across the Indus, and were presently followed by the 
representatives of the old Gaudhdri, the present inhabitants of Sw^t and Buner 
and the mountains north and east of Peshawar. As the Afghans who had 
possessed themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazara District 
increased in numbei's and extended their rule, successive bands of the old 
inhabitants crossed the river and settled in Hazdra. About the end of the 


17th century^ a Saiyad named Jaldl Baba, ancestor of the famous Saiyads of 
Kagdu, came with a heterogeneous following from Swat, drove out the 
KaHagh, and appropriated the northern half of the distiict, including the 
valley of Kangar. About the same time the Tandoli crossed the river and 
occupied the hill country between Abbott^bdd and the river, now known by 
their name as Tan^wal ; while the Jadun came over from their original scat 
between Peshawar and Hazara and possessed themselves of the tract south of 
Abbottdbad, the Tarin drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the Hazara 
plain, and the Utmanzai, called across the Indus by the Giijars as allies, 
appropriated the Gandgai’h tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to 
the boundary of the district. During the first 20 years of the 19th centmy 
the Dunrini lost their hold on the district, something like anarchy prevailed, 
and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its present form. This may 
be broadly doscribed as follows. Afghans hold the country between the 
Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south¬ 
east of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the 
whole south and south-east of the district and the eastern hills as high up as 
Garhi Habibullah opposite Muzaffarahad, the Gakkhars holding the south 
of the tract along both banks of the Haro I’iver, while above them the 
Dhunds, Karrals, and SaiTaras occupy the hills in the south-eastern corner of 
the district, and the adjoining Haripur plains are held by a mixed population 
of Aw^ns and Gujars. The remainder of the district, that is the northern 
and central portion, is hold by tribes which, whatever their^ origin, have by 
long association become assimilated with the Pathans in language and 
customs, the Jadiia holding the Dor valley from Bagm upwards to Mangal, 
the Tanrioli holding the Tanawal tract in‘'the west centre of the district be¬ 
tween AbbottAb^i and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi- 
independent Nawab of Amb, while the Swdtis hold the whole mountain 
countiy north of Mansahra and Gai’bi Habibullah. 

The Utmanzai have been already fully described in the discussion of the Peshawar tribes. 
The Tarkbell is one of the principal Utmd-nzai clans in Hazdra, and occupies the Gandgarh 
(vnuitry. A few Tarin Afghans hrst cousins of the Abddli, wrested a considerable portion of 
the Jfatfpur plains from llie Gujars early in the ISth century, and still live iherc, hut are now 
few and’uni.nport-jint. Tho Mishwani arc descended from a Saiyad fatlicr by a Kahar 
and are aUied to the Kakar Pnthuus. A small number of them came across the Indus with the 
Utmanzai, tp whom they were atta' lied as retainer-!, and now occupy the north-eastern end ot the 
Oaud^rh range, about Srikob With the Utmdiizai came also a few Panni, a Kakar sect, who 
are 4ill setfrkil .among them. ^ ^ t* 

413. Non-Frontiieir Pathans.-—Dtiriug the Lodi and Sur dynasties 
many PatbdiiB migrated to India, e.specially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi 



[P. 216] 


Major Waee suysf. they were u clan of the Hazarn Turks. 


But the Turks who gave their 
♦ Per- 


name U) f he district arr* siippo-ed to have come with Changiz Kbdn and ^ 

imps thov were tho snme men, and havr? confused the two invader.- in their traditions 

^ ‘i * .1 , . • . # 1 4 • XTT _ TX 


i'Uv'j' LULU d.^uiv v«jv» 

- Tliis is the date given approximately by Major Waco, 
earlier. 


,uer.- lu -- 

It should perhaps be put a century 
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and Sber Sbab Sur. These nalui-ally belonged to the Ghilzai section from 
which those kings sprang. Biit large numbers of Pathdns also accompanied 
the ai-mies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahab-ul-din, and Bdbar, and maiiT of 
them obtained giants of land in the Panjdb plains and founded Pathdn 
colonies which still exist. Many more Pathdns have been driven out of 
Afghdmstdn by internal feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the 
plauw east of the Indus. The tribes most commonly to bo found in 
Hindustdu are the Yusufzai includhig (he Mandanr, the LoSi, Kdkav, 
Sarwdni, Orakzai, the Karlaiiri tribes and the Zamand Pathdns. Of these 
the most_ uddely distributed ai-e the Yusufzai of wliom a body of 1,200 
Mcompanied Babai- in his final invasion of India, and settled in the plains of 
industdn and the Panjab. But as a rule the Pathdns who have settled 
away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal divisions, and 
indeed almost all tlieii’ national cliaracteristics. 


The descendants of Zamaiid very early migrated in large numbers to 
Multan, to which Province they fm-nished inilers till the time of Aurangzeb • 
when a number of the Abddli tribe under the leadership of Shdh Husen were 
driven from Kandahdr by tribal feuds, took refuge in Multan, and being 
^rljf supplemented by other of then’ kinsmen who were expelled by Mfr 
y> ais, the great Ghilzai Chief, conquered Multan and founded the tribe well 
known in the Panjdb as Multdni Pathdns. Nawdb Muzaffar Khan of Jlultan 
was fourth in descent from Shdh Husen. When the Zamand section was 
broken up, the Khweshgi clan migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a lai-ge 
number marched thence with Bdbar and found great favour at his hands and 
those of Humdyun. One section of them settled at Kasur, and are now 
known as Kasuria Pathdns. The Pathdns of Giiridni and Gohdna in Ilohtak 
are Kakar. They are said to have settled in the time of Ibrdhim Lodi. Those 
of Jha 3 ]ai- in the same district are said to be Yusufzai. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, Sarhind was ruled by members of the Prdngi tribe from which he 
sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found In Ludhiauah, Riii'ar 
and the north of Ambdla. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to 
the Saripdl elan of the Sarwdni Afghdns, who, as already related, were driven 
out of Afghdnistdn by the Midn Khel and Bakhtidr in the time of Hnmdyun, 
Jahdngir, for what reason I do not know, deported the .Alita Khel sept of the 
Afiidi to Hindustdu ; and some of the Afghdus of Pdnipat and Ludhiauah 
are said to bo descended from this stock. 


RACES ALLIED TO THE PATHAN. 

414. The Tanaoll (Caste No. 64).— The Tandoli are said to claim 
descent from Amir Kbdn, a Barlds Muglial, whose twn> sous Hind Khdn and 
Pal Khdn crossed the Indus some foiu- centuries ago and settled in Taudwal 
of Hazdra ; and they say that they ai’e named after tome other place of the 
same name in Afghdnistdn. But there can be little doubt that they are of 
Aryan and probably ef Indian stock. We first find tliein in tbe tvans-lhulns 
basin of the Mahdban, from which they were dricen across the Indus by the 
Yusufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy Tanawal or the ex¬ 
tensive hill country between the river and the Uia,/h plains. They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindwdl and Palldl, of which the’hitler 
oeouiiy the noiihern portion of Tandw'al, and tlndr ti^ritory forms the of 
the semi-indenendent Chief of Amb. Of tbe 40,000 Uaxaiu Tandolis, 8.?37 

have retumetllhemselvcsasPallwl, l,9C1'as DaMl, a sept of the Pa'ldl, uiul 
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only 1^076 as Hindwdl. It is probable that clans were not recordecWn the 
Arab territory where the Hindwal, and indeed the great mass of the Tandolis 
dwell. They are an industrious and peaceful race of cultivators ; but their 
bad faith has given rise to the saying— Tandwali he-qauliy the Tandoli^s word 
is naught. 

415. The Dilazak and Tajik (Caste No. 145). —Acting upon the advice of an 
educated Extra Assistant Commissioner^ a native of Peshawar, I unfortunately 
took the figures for Tajik and Dilazak together under the head Tajik. In reality 
they are distinct. Of the 2,04S persons entered in my tables as Tajik, 1,519 
are really Dilazak, and so returned themselves. Besides these there are 1,546 
Dilazak wlio have returned themselves as Pathans, of whom 825 are in Edwal- 
pindi and 695 in Hazara. The origin and early history of the Dilazak have 
already been noticed in sections 408 and 409. They were the inhabitants of 
the Peshdwar valley before the Paihdn invasion, and are apparently of Scythic 
origin and came into the Pan jab with the Jats and Katti in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. They soon became powerful and important and ruled the whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half 
of the 13th century the Yusufzai and Mohmand drove them across the Indus 
into Chach-Pakhli. But their efforts to regain their lost temtories were such 
a perpetual source of disturbance, that at length Jahangir deported them 
en masse and distriljuted them over Hindustan and the Dakhan. Scattered 
families of them are still to be found along the left bank of the Indus in 
Hazara and Edwalpindi. 

The Tdjik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia ; but now-a- 
days the word is used throughout Afghdnistdn to denote any Persian-speak- [P. 217] 
ing people who are not either Saiyad, Afghdn, or Hazara ; much as Jat or 
Hindki is used on the up])er Indus to denote the speakei's of Panjdbi or its 
dialects. They are described by Dr. Bellow as peaceable, industrious, faithful, 
and intelligent. In the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they are 
artisans and traders ; while almost all the clerkly classes of Afghanistdn are 
Tdjiks. 

416, The Hazaras (Caste No. 183).— Besides the 38 Hazdras shown 
for the Peshdwar distrii t in table VIII A., 44 others have returned themselves 
as Hazara Pathdns, of whom 39 are in Kohdt. But this certainly does not 
represent the whole number of Hazdi’as who were in the Panjab at the 
time of the Census, and it is probalde that most of them have returniA 
themselves as Pathdns simply, without specifying any tribe. The Hazdras 
of Kdbul have already been noticed in section 396, They hold'the Parapo- 
misus of the ancients, extending from Kdbul and Ghazni to Hirdt, and from 
Kandah5.r to Balkh. They are almost ceriainly Mongol Tartars, and were 
settled in their present abodes by Changiz KhSn. They have no^y almost 
wholly lost their Mongol speech, but retain the physical and physiognomic 
characters of the race, and are as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 
years ago with their families, their flocks, and their worldly possessions,' 

Tliey intormaiTy only among themsdves, and in the interior of their territory 
arc almost wholly independent. Thev are described at length by Dr. Bellew 
in Chapter, XJII of his Baees of Jfglimistdn. General Cunningham says 
that in B^baris time the Karluki (? Kai%hi) HazSms held the country on 
both banks of the Sohdn in Rawalpindi; and he refers to them the well- 
Icnown coins of Sri Hasan Karluki of the bull and horseman type, '^hioh ho 
as'Tibos to the beginning of the 13th century. But the descendants of thes^- 
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people are apparently returned as Tui*ks and not as Hazdras, and tliey will^ 
be discussed later on under tlie former head. Their history in the Haz^ 
district has been sketched in section 412. Dr. Bellew describes the Ilazams 


as a — 


very simple-minded people, and very much in the hands of their priests. They are for the 
most pai*t entirely illiterate, are governed by tribal and clan chiefs whose authority over their 
people is absolute, and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands of them come 
•‘down to the Panjab every cold season in search of labour either on the roads, or as well-sinkerB, 
wall-builders, &c. In their own country they have the reputation of‘ being" a brave and hardv 
“ race, and amongst the Afghans they are coneidered a faithful, industrious and iutoUigent people 
“as servants. Many thousands of them find employment at Kdbul and Ghazni and Kandahar 
during the winter months as labourers—in the two former cities mainly in removing Ihosnow from 
“ the house-tops and streets. In consequence of their being heretics, the Sunni Afghans hold them 
“ in slavery, and in most of the larger towns the seiwant-maids are purchased slaves of this people.'* 

They are all Shiahs. 

417. The Jadun. — The Jaddn or Gaclun, as they are called indiffer¬ 
ently,^ have retm-ned themselves as Pathdns to the number of 17,250, of 
whom 16,902 are in Hazdra and 279 in Rawal])indi. They claim descent 
from Sarhang, a great-grandson of Ghiu'ghusht, two of whose sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chach and Hazdra. It is 
however almost certain that the Jadun are of Indian origin ; and it has been 
suggested that in their^ name is preserved the name of Jddu or Yadu, the 
founder of the Rajput Yadubansi dynasty, many of whose descendants 
migrated from Gujardt some 1,100 years before Christ, and were afterwai-ds 
found in the hills of Kdbul and Kandahdr. They occupy all the south¬ 
eastern portion of the territoiy between the Peshdwar and Hazara borders, 
and the southern slopes of Mah^ban ,* and when Jahangir finally crushed the 
Dilazak, they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottdbdd. Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karhlgh Turks by Saiyad Jaldl Briba 
(section 412) they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur; and about a 
hundred years later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilazak who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country their 
Hassazai clan deprived the Karrdl of a portion of the Nil^n valley. They are 
divided into three main clans, S^ildr, Mansur, and Hassazai, of which the last 
is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadun and has lost all connection 

with the parent tribe, having even forgotten its old 
Pashto language. Dr. Bellow makes them a 
Gakkliar clan, but this appears to be incorrect. The 
true Pathans of Hazara call them Mhitar or imave- 
narics, from the Pashto equivalent for laJcha% or 
one who girds his loins/^ The Jadun clans i ctui n 
ed in our tables are shown in the maigin. 


Jadun clans. 


Hassazai 

S^ldr 

Mansur 


6,421 
2,876 
3,718 I 


418. The Swati. —Tlie SwStis Lave witboiife oxception returnud them¬ 
selves as Path^ins. They number 28,906 souls, of whom 28,429 are iu Ha'/;ua 
auil 392 in ES.walp5ndi. The original Swdtis w ere a race of liindu origin who 
once ruled the whole country from the Jahlam to JalS,h'.bid. But as has 
a Ireadv been recoialed in sections 408-9, the Dilazak first drove fhciu out vf 
the nlaiii country into the northern hills of Swfit and Buno>',;.ndlateronthe 

Yi'i«nf7fll'exuelled them from thosi^ fastnesses and dvovt thct <.;c :f an.i » 4. 

into Hazara and K^fii'ist^n. As now existing they me preba^dy a v.rv ua.,.! 
people, as the name is co mmonb applied to all descenda nts oi the miscellaneou-^ 

’.lilu Dj’ J ivdun. 
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following* of Saiyad Jaldl mentioned in section 412.'^ They occupy the whole 
of the Mansahra tahnl of the Hazdra district excepting the south-western 
corner which forms part of Tandwal, and extend into the hills beyond its 
western border. The Pakhli tract is their chief seat. But the population of 
his tract is very mixed; Gujars forming by far the largest element; while 
Awdns and Saiyads are numerous. The Gujars are chiefly graziers in the 
fi’ontier glens of the noi’thern mountains; the Awdns lie chiefly to the south; 
while the Saiyads of Kagan ai’e well known to fame. The Swatis ai’e coward¬ 
ly; deceptive; cruel; grasping; and lazy, and of miserable physique. Their 
bad faith is a proverb in the country; and tliey are credited with even attempt¬ 
ing to cheat the devil by the old device; famous in European folklore; of 
dividing the crop above and below ground. They are all Musalmans of the 
Sunni sect. They are divided into three great clanS; Ghebari, Mamidli, and 
Mitrawi; of which the first claims T^jik; ' the Mamidli Yiisufzai, and the 
Miti’^wi Durrani ongin ; but all three claims are almost certainly unfounded. 

At present the Mamiiili and Mitrdwi; known as the sections of the Tarli or 
low'er Pakhli; hold the southern and south-western portions of their tract; while 
the Ghebari; a section cf the Utli or upper Pakhli; occupy Kdgdn and the 218] 
north-eastern portion. The Swati are often wrongly confused with the 
Degan, another branch of the original Hindu inhabitants of north-eastern 
AfghS-nistrin, now only found in Kunai’; BajaiiT; Lughman; and NingrahSr. 

419. The ShilmaDi. — The Shilmdni are probably of Indian origin, 
and had their homes in Shilman on the banks of the KuiTam. From there 
they migrated to the T^tara mountains north of the Khaibar, whence a section 
of them moved on vid Peshdwar to Hashtnaghai*. About the end of the 15th 
century the Yusufzai drove them out into Sw^t, where they found a refuge 
with Sultan Waisand pre.sently became subjects of the advancing Yusufzai. 

A few of them are scattered through the Hazara district, and they still hold a 
village in the Tatara range. But they are fast dying out of existence as a 
distinct people. They are often confounded with the Deg^n in the early 
Afghtin histories. I am afraid that some who are not realy Shilmflni have been 
mcluded in our figures. The tribe is sometimes called Sulem^ni; a name also 
applied to Afghans proper, while there is a sepai’ate tiibe called Sulemdn 
Khel; and it is not impossible that there has been some confusion. The 
Shilm5,ni have all returned themselves as Pathdns, and their numbers are 
1,557; of whom 969 ai’e in Hazira, 174 in Edwalpindi, and 200 in Dehli. 

^Afctbe Hazara settlement genealogical trees were prepared for the Swatie only for the last 
four or five generations; and this at their own request, as to have gone back further would have 
exposed in too public a manner their miscellaueous oi-igin. 
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PART III.- 


-THE JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED 
CASTES. 


[P. 219] 
*P. 98-9 


[P. 220] 


420. General and Indroductory.— Abstract No. 71 below» shows the dis- 
tnbution of Jats, Rajputs, and certain castes which I have taken with the 
Utter, as the line separating them is almost impossible of definition. The 
amfll of tl'Pse castes is fully discussed in the following- pages 

betwtoirUf“° my remarks. Indeed the distiielon 

between Jat and Rajput IS m many parts of the Province so indefinite that 

SSS'S any signifi- 

11 a constitute nearly 28 per cent, of the total population of 

the Paujab, and include the great mass of the dominant land-owning tribes in 
the cs-Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater than 
them- numerical importance; while they afford to the ethnologist infinite 
matter for inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu 
though in the Western Plains and the Salt-range Tract the restrictions upon 
mtermaiTiage have ih many cases come to be based upon considerations of 
social standing only Rut even here the maniage ceremony and other social 
customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

THE JAT (CASTE No. 1). 

"im’i the Jat.— Perhaps no question connected with the 

gy of the Panjab peoples has been so much discussed as the orio-in of 
tbe Jat raw. It is not my intention here to reproduce any of the arguments 
^Iduced. They will be found m detail in the Arclimological Survey lepoH^ 

7 i nw^rP® RdjaMdn, Vol. I, pages 62 to 75 ami !)6 

0 01 (M^m Reprint, yn Elphin^one^s History of India, jiagcs 250 to 
2o3, and in Elliot s haces of the N. IF. P., Vol. I, pages 130 to 137. Suffice 
It to say that both General Cunningham and Major Tod agree in considcriim- 
the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identifies them ivith the 
Zanthn of Strabo and the .Tatu of Pliny and Ptolemy; and holds that they 
probably entered the Panjdb from their home on the Ovus very shortly aftin- 
the Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scythiaus, and who moved into the 
Panjiib about a. centuiy before Christ. The Jats seem to have first occupied 
the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Mods followed them alumt 
the beginning of the present .Tra. Rut before the earliest Mahomedan inva¬ 
sion Jats had spread into the Pan jab proper, where they were firmly 
estaBlished in the beginning of the 11th century, Ry the time of Rabat the 
Jats of tbe Salt-range Tract had been subdued by the Gakkhara, Awfiiis, and 
Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the Jats and Meds of Sindh Vere 
mlcd over by a Brahman dynasty. Major Tod classes the Jats as one of the 
gi’eat R,£jput tribes, and extends his identification with the Getsc to both races; 
but here General Cimniugfiam differs, holding the llijputs to belong to the 
original Aryan stock, and tbe Jats to belong to a later wave of iintnigi'auts 
from the North-west, probablx of Scythian race. 

a 
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Dehli 

Gittgaon 

Karnal 

Hissar 

Bohtak 

Sirsa 

Ambala 

Ludhiana 

Simla 

Jalandhar 
nnshyarpiir ... 
Kangra 

Amritsar 
Gnrdaspnr ,.. 
Sialkot 

Lahore 

Oujranwala 

Firozpur 

Rawalpindi ... 
Jhelam 
Gnjrat 
Shahpnr 



Abstract No. 71, showing Jats, Rajputs, and Allied Castes for Districts and States. «o 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


It may be that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at 
difEerent periods in its history, though to my mind the term Rdjput is an 
occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if they do originally 
represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly pro¬ 
bable, lioth from their almost identical physique and facial character and from 
the close communion which has always existed between them, that they belong 
to one and the same ethnic stoick; while whether this be so or not, it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
and so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
them as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable that the process of 
fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Patlian 
people have assimilated Saiyads, Turks, and Mughals, and how it was sufRcient 
for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and organisation in order to 
be admitted into the Biloch nation; we Icnow how a chaiucter for sanctity and 
social exclusiveness combined will in a few generations make a Quresh or a 
Saiyad; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-Rajput stock contains not 
a few tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Scythian, if Scythian be not Aryan, The Mdn, Her, and Bhular Jats (section 
435) are known as ad or original Jats because they claim no Rajput ancestry, 
but are supposed to be descended from the hair ^jai) of the aboriginal god 
Siva; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgoiri or of the family of Siva, and Kasabgotri who claim conne(> 
tion with the Rajputs; and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotris 
and of his son Barbai-a are the very words which the ancient Bmhmans give 
us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the Jat tribes of the 
Panjdb have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich 
and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

422. Are the Jats and Rajputs distinct? —But whether Jats and Rdjputs 
were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may 
have been aflSliated to their society, I think that the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being social rather than ethnic. 
I believe that those famibes of that common stock whom the tide of fortune 
has raised to political importance have become Ritj^mts almost by mere virtue 
of their rise; and that their descendants have retained the title and its priv¬ 
ileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing the miles by which the 
higher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of prece- 
den(.*e; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow mamage, and of 
refraining from degniding occupations. Those who transgressed these miles 
Ijave fallen from their high position and ceased to be Rdjputs; while such 
families as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect 
social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only Rdjas, but 
also E4jputs or ^^sons of R^jas.*^^ For the last seven centuries the process of 
elevation at least has been almost at a stand-stilL Under the DehU En^perors 
king-iijaking was practically impossible. Under tin* Sikhs the Rdjput was 
overshadowed by the Jat, who resented his assuTii])tion of superiority and his 
refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately per¬ 
secuted liini wheiever and whenever he had the powci'; 

Sof Jut Sikh to that of the proudest Rfij^jut. On the frontier the dominance of 
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Biloches and the general prevalence of Mahomedan feelings and 
wh^Sr'^Tr discount, and led the leadmg families 

KsLh? ^ f to claim connection, not with the 

Ashatiiyas of the Sanskrit classics but with the Mughal conquerors of India 

trilmfl “ cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that even admittedly Rajput 

rimnlo rr ""if }'^fl "" p " follow the 

morS;,- ^ r ^ dynasties with genealogies perhaps 

the wSS ““i be shown by any other royal ffwnilies in 

stillTSl ^ till yesterday, and where many of them 

from ^7 f f as ever, the twiix processes of degradation 

is then°f 1 rank are still to be seen in operation. The Raja 

Sir Mr. ”* 


« n " ^® “ 0 *^ 8 ®®“ to liavo boon so iminuta' ’v AtpS in tl.» i.iii. • 

the plams. The Raja was the fountain of honour, and could do^h^s ho uLd I Wn 
®M “®u auote instances within their memory in which a Rajrp“omok.d a ClMs to I^Tu 'fv'^ 

:K|j@5SS;S==SSi,31= 

«{p • L p F} ’ 1 * 11 ^ 18 CGrtaiuly the conclusion to which many i^oint with retrard to fViA 

“ Kotllr^aiiV^essentially Eajpnt i'amiHos of ^is district! 
tu., Kotlohr and B.inphal, ai’e said to ho Brahmin by origin^il stock. Mr. Barnes savs that in 

Kangra the son of a Uajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi • in Seor^i ^and other 
;;pW 8 m the interior of the him families calling themseC* RaS^ 

acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the fifi? 
;; was Uiat their father or ^ Kaimtni b^a On 

the border line 111 the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proner anv onn ?nn 
^^wmg before hu eyes; the noble is changing into a Rajpik the primt into a Br^Cn tto 

"peasant mto a Jat, and so on down to the bottom of the scale! The same urwoss wa? I believe 
more or less m force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day.” * 

_ 423. The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rauk 

IS too common to requu-e proof of its existence, which will be found if needed 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats of the 
Rajputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where Brahminisin is 
stronger than in any other part of the Banjiib and Dehli too neai- to aUow Of 
families rising to political independence, it is probable that no elevation to the 
rank of Rajput has taken place within recent times. But many Rfiiput 
fomihes have ce^ed to be Rajputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the 
lanjab Jats to the eftect that their ancestors were Riijputs who married Jats 
or began to ipctise widow-maiiiage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gui- 
gaonanclDehli who have-indeed retained the title of Rdjput because the 
caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 

recent XOr ffur. Iinxm rlmd mi-f- Vv%-,4- 1_ n n 


)r it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of equalitv 
ion or intermarriage ceased to be Rdjpdts since they took to the 

/^4» A /irA*/V • T^rrv T* /\ _ . 1 *f i > -m. ^ 


communion, „ j-Mijpuis since cuey took to the 

practice of we have the Sahnsars of llushyfirpur who were Rdiputs 

within the last two or three generations, but have ceased to be so because they 
grow vegetables like the Araiii; in Karn^l we have Rajputs who within 
the Imng generation have ceased to be Rijpdts and become Shekhs, 
because povei-ty and loss of land forced them to weaving as an occu¬ 
pation ; while the Dehli. Chauhhn, within the shadow of the city where theh 
ancestors once raled and led the Indian armies in their last struggle ivith tho 
Musalmdn invaders, have lost theii- caste by yielding to the temptations of 
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larewa. In the Sikh ti-act, as 1 have said, the Jat is content to be a Jat, and 

has never since the rise of Sikh caste 

Western Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Islam has supeiscaea caste 
resSSns ^d social rank is measured by the tribe rather than by thedarger 
unit of caste But even there, families who were a few generations ago lepnted 
la shavTiSn by social eirclnsiveness to be recogmsed as Riijputs and 

SrameTwEe were la Jy knowu.as f ^^^^s hav^ Thv“ 

with Infs • while the great rnlmg tribes, the bial, the vaonaai, cne -riwaua die 
commonly spoken of as^Ediputs, and their smaller brethren as Jats. The same 
SbTevelis Mjpdtin one •district and Jat in another, ^corfing to its position 
tribe eve jp Salt-ranee Tract the dominant tribes, the Jan]uaj 

are not Mughals or Arabs : while 


SSrSn ^ Eajpdts whe^ they - “ 

rweHatTndEajpdt alike; and Bhat^ Pnnw&, Tunwar, ^ 
tribes of E^iput&ia are included m the name and h^e sunk to the level o 
Tat for there ean be no Rajputs where there are no Rajas or traditions o 
E^jal I know that the ^ tows herein set J f 

proWe by many, and that they ought to be supported by a ^eater wealth of 
mstance than I ha 7 e produced in the following pages. But I have no time .0 
marshal my facts ; have indeed no time to record more than a small piop? 
tira of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which 
my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the subject in more detail 
on some future occasion. _ 

424 The position of the Jat in the Punjab.— The Jat is m every respect 
the most important of the Panjdb peoples. In point of numbers he sur¬ 
passes the Rdjput who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to 
one • while the two together constitute 27 per cent, of the whole population of 
the Province. Politically he ruled the Panjdb till the Khalsa yielded to om- 
arms. EthnologicaUy he is the peculiar and most prominent product of the 
nlains of the five rivers. And from an oeconomical and administrative point ot 
Jiew he is the husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par exeellenee oi 
the Province. His manners do not bear the_ impress of generations of wiU 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is moie 
honest more industrious, more stui-dy, and no less manly than they. Staidy 
indeindence indeed and patient vigorous labom' are his ^rongest characteris¬ 
tics The Jat is of all Panjdb races the most impatient of tribal or 
control, and the one which asserts the freedom of the individual most str g y. 
In tracts where, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and 
nra ^mnSled in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each 
other for^somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But m a rule a 
S IsfiZ who Ls lhat seems right in his own eyes and sometimes wh^ 
seems wrong also, and wUl not be said nay by any nian. 1 do not mean 
hreveTthft he is turbulent: as a rule he is very far from being so. He 
independent and he is self-willed; but he is ^vate ^ 

left Lne, and not difiicult to manage He is ti Umfo so 

fields and pav his revenue in peace and quietness if people ur 

thoth wh^en h7dS go wrong he “takes to anything from gambhng to 
“ m^er, with pei-haps a preference for stealing other ® ^^ry M-ly, 

A. the proverbW ^rSder “loS, Sj 

though perhaps somewhat too severely . Ine e , 
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grcoss filn-e, and silk, these sLx are best beaten ; and the seventh is the Jat.^^ 

‘‘A Jat, a Bhat, a cateiyillar, and a widow woman; these four ai’e best 
hungry. If they eat their fill they do harmThe Jat, like a wound, is better 
when bound.^^^ In agriculture the Jat is pre-eminent. The market-gardening 
castes, the Ardin, the Mali, the Saini, are perhaps more skilful cultivators on 
a small scale ; but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman cul¬ 
tivators. The Jat calls himself zamincldr or husbandman as often as Jat, 
and his women and children alike work with him in the fields : The Jat^s 

baby has a plough handle for a plaything.'^^ The Jat stood on his com 
heap and said .to the king^s elephant-drivers—^ Will you sell those little 
^ donkeys V Socially, the J at occupies a position which is shared by the Ror, 
the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four eating and smoldng together. He is of 
coiu’se far below the Rajput, fi’om the simple fact that he piuctises widow- 
marriage.^ The Jat father is made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side—“ Come my daughter and be married ; if this husband dies there 
^ are plenty more.^^ But among tlie widow-manying castes he stands first. 
The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-bom 
standing, looks down on the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon 
the Banya as a cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general 
agrees with the Jat. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Banya in 
manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the 
races or tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jats and Jats. I shall briefly describe each class in 
the remarks prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat 
^ibes; and I shall here do nothing more than briefly indicate the broad 
distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the typical Jat of the 
Panjab, and he it is whom I have described above. The Jfit of the south¬ 
eastern districts differs little from him save in i-eligion ; though on the Bikaner 
border the puny Bagri Jat, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has 
been held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent husbandman 
of the M^wa. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is applied generically to 


congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower castes, and mongrels, who have 
no points in common save their Mahomedan religion, their agricultmul occu¬ 
pation, and their subordinate position. In the great western giuzing grounds 
it is, as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line betw'een Jat and Rfi-jput, 
the latter term being commonly applied to those tribes who have attained 
political supremacy, while the people whom they have subdued or driven by 
dispossession of their tenitory to live a semi-nomad life in the central steppes 
are more often classed as Jats; and the state of things in the Salt-range 
Tract is very similar. Indeed the word Jat is the Panjabi term for a 
grazier or herdsman; though Mr. O^Brien says that in Jatki, Jat the cultiva¬ 
tor is spelt with a hard, and Jat the herdsman or camel grazier with a soft, t. 
Thus the word Jat in Rohtak or Amritsar means a gi’eat deal; in Muzaffar- 
garh or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great deal 
more than any single word can afford to mean if it is to be of any pmctioal 
use; and the two classes respectively indicated by the term in these t^vo parts 
of the Province must not be too readily confounded. 

425. The nature and meaning o! the flgures.— Such being tho state of things it vmy bo 
imagined that our figures do not always convey any very definite meaning. Tho 160,000 Juts of 
Borah Gh^zi Khdn include 5,000 Malis, 2,000 Juldhas, 3,000 Tarkhans, 4,500 Kutduas, 
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Mullahs 7 500 Mochli, 2,700 JUchhis, and so forth. In no other district dora this confusion 

the south-western districts; and till the detailed clan tables arc complete it will he impossible to 
separate these mcongrnous items, or to find out with exactness wliat our hglire.=5 do and what t ey 
def not include. The confusion Ls not wholly due to the entries in the schedules. On the iO cr 
Indus and Chandb the entries in the caste column were nmnhcrcd by thousands, tribe being there 
the recognized unit rather than the more comprcheiisivo caste; and it was absolutely n^essary to 
Slow thfstaffof thedivkional offices, all p^ed men drawn from the very district with the 
fio-nres oi which they were dealing, some discretion in classifying these entries ii«^cr larger hcacK 
tE ig the Sial will have been rightly classed ns Rajputs, while in Uerah Ghazi they wi 1. 
with equal correctness ko far as local usage is coneerued, have been 

Tlius our figures are far from complete; but I have done my best to indicate m the following 
paragraphs the nncertainties and errors in clasoification as far as I could detect them. I had 
indeed hoped to treat the subject more fully, and especially more systematically than I have done. 
1 had int^ded to attempt some sort of grouping of the great Jat tribes on the 
ethnic affinities, somewhat similar to that which I have attempted for the Patlians But I was not 
allowed the time necessary for such an undertaking; and 1 have therefore roughly grouped tho 
tribes bv locality so far as my figures served to Indicate it, and hurriedly stated the jeadmg facte 
of which I was in possession regarding each, leaving any more elaborate treatment for a future 
occasion. The figures for tribes arc, as already explained in section 369, uecc.ssarily imperfect, and 
must oniy be taken as r pproximationB. 


Sl 


426. Distribution of the Jats.—Beyond the Panj^b; Jats are chiefly found 
in Sindh where they form tho mass of the population^ in Bikaner; Jaisalmei’; 
and M^war, where they probably equal in numbers all the Rajput races put 
together; and along the upper valleys of the Gauges and Jamna from Baiylb 
Pai’rukhabad; and Gwalior upwards. Within the Province their distribution 
is shown in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.* They are especially niiineroiis in #p 93,9 
the central Sikh districts and States^ in the south-eastern districts, and in the 
Derajat. Under and among the hills and in the Rawalpindi division Rajputs 
take their place, while on the frontier both upper and lo\yer^ they are almost 
wholly confined to the cis-Indus tracts and the immediate In{lus riverain on 
both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are probably still in the 
country which they have occupied ever since their first entry into India, 
though they have been driven back from the foot of the vSulemfms on to the 
river by the advance of the Pathan and the Biloch. The Jats of the Western 
Plains have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or-Western RajputSna. The Jats of the western and central sub-montane 
have also in part come by the same route; but some of them retain ^ a tradi¬ 
tional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajiupiir, 
the site of the modern Rawalpindi, while many of them trace their origin 
from the Jammu Hills. 


The Jats of the Central and Eastern Pan jab have also in many cases 
come up the Satluj valley j but many of them have moved from Bikaner 
straight into the Malwa, while the great central plains of the Mdlwa itself 

are probably the original home of many of the Jat-tribes of the Sikh tract. 

The Jats of the soiith-easfern districts and the Jamna zone have for the most 
pai’t worked up the Jamna valley froip the direction of Bhartpnr, with which 
some of them still retain a traditional connection; though sonic few have 
movc'd in eastwards from Bikaner and the J\Ialvva. The Bhortpur Jats are 
themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus m the time 
of Aurangzeb. Whether the Jats of the great plains are really as late immi¬ 
grants as they represent, or whether thi‘ii’ story is merely founded upon a \^sh 
to show recent connection with the country of the Rajputs, I cannot saj. The 
whole question is one on which vve are exceedingly ignorant, and which would 
richly repay detailed investigation. 
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427. Jats of the Western Plains. —First of all then let ns pni’ge our 
tables of that uoiidescrijDt class known as iTats on the Indus^ and; to a less 
extent; in tlie longer valleys of the Satluj, Chanab; and Jahlam, and in 
the Salt-range Tract. Mr. 0‘^JBrien writes as follows of the Jats of Miizaffar- 
garh:— 

ft ** tliis dlsti’icb tlio word Jafc includes that congeries of Muhammadan t tubes which are 
Pathdns or Qureshis. According tu this definition Jats would include 
ff ^ beheve is correct. The Jats have always been recruited from tbe rvajpute. 

Ihero IS not a Jat in tlic district who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors that 
would not say that lie was once a llaj piit. Certain J at tribes have names and traditions which 
^^seem to connect them more closely with Hindustan. Some bear the Rajput title of Rai, and 
^ OTuers, though Mubaminahius, associate a Brahmin with the Mulla at marriage ceremonies, while 
ff rmJoyns and others boar the names of weU-knoum tribes of Raj pu tana. 
«r!r is impossible to deliue bebveen .lats and Muaalman Rajputs. And the 

til faculty is rendered greater by the word Jat also meaning an agriculturist irrespective of his 
Jataki agriculture. In conversation about agriculture 1 liave been referred to a Saiyad 
Zaildar with the remark—Ask Anwar Shah j he is a better Jat than we are. 

,f Sunauwdn tahsil alone, 

^^ilieyhavo no large divisions embracing several small divisions. Nor do they trace thoir 
origin to common stock. No tribe is pre-eminent in birth or ca.ste. Generally Jats marry into 
Ihcir own tribe, but they have no hesitation in marrying into other tribes. They give their 
daughters freely to Biloches in marriage. But the Biloches say that they do not give their 
daughters to Jats. This is, however, a Biloch story ; many instances of Jats married to Biloches 
‘ could bo named.” ^ 

JicsiJes thiS; the 'word Jat; spelt with a soft instead of a hard t, denotes 
a camel grazier or earned driver. The camel cannot lift its load ; the camel- 
man (Jat) bites its tail.^^ The fact seems to he that the Biloches -who came 
into the districts of the lower frontier as a dominant race, eontemptuoalsy 
mcluded all cultivating tribes who were not Biloeli; or of some race such as 
Saiyad or Pathan whom they had been accustomed to look upon as their 
equals; under the generic name of J at, until the pcoplo themselves have lost 
the very memory of their origin. It is possible that our own officers may 
have emphasized the confusion by adopting too readily the simple classHication 
of the population as the Biloeli or peculiar people on the one hand and the 
Jat or Gentile on the otlior; and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant of 
his i^al origin as is commonly supposed. But the fact ^hat in this pai't of tlu* 
Panjah tribe quite over-shadows and indeed almost supersedes eastO; greatly’ 
increases the difficulty. As Mr. Hoc remarks—“ If you ask a Jat his castc 
he will generally name some sub-division or clan quite unknown to fame.-'" 
However caused; the result is that in the Derajat, Muzaffai’garh; and much of 
Multau; if not indeed still further east and north, the word Jat means little 
more than the heading*^^ others or unspeeified under which Census officers 
are so sorely tempted to class those about whom they know little or nothing. 
A curious instance of the manner in wliieli the word is used in these parts is 
afforded by the result of some inquiries I made about the Mfchhi or fisherman 
oaste of Derail Ghazi Khun. The reply sent me was that there were Iavo 
oastos; Jliichhis or fishermen; and Jat Mdchliis who had talceu to agriciilture. 
It IS proliablo that not long hence these latter will drop the Muehlu, perhaps 
forget their Maehhi origin, and become Jats pui*e and simple 3 though they 
♦P .^^yii^^timproliably retain as their c;«?^ nanie the old Mfichhi elan to whmii 
lo/* hey belonged; or even the ivord Maehhi itself. I give on the next page* a 
list of castes wffiieh; on a roiigh examination of the clan tables of the Jats 
of the Multan and .Dorajat divisions ard Bahaw.alpur, I delected among ihe 

* Among the organise J Biloch tribes of tho frontlor, however, BUoch glrh> arc uot giv^ut-i 

Jate. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

sub-divisions of the Jats of those parts. Jat being essentially a word used 
for agriculturists only, it is more probable that a man who returns himself as 
Jat by caste and Bhatyara by tribe or clan should be a Bhatyara who has 
taken to agricultm’e, than that he should be a Jat who has taken to keeping 
a cook-shop; and the men shoAvn below would probably have been more pro¬ 
perly returned under the respective castes opposite which their numbers are 
given, than as Jats. A more careful examination of the figmes would probably 
have incl^*ased the numbers; and the detailed clan tables will give us much 
information on the subject. 


Sl 


428. Fui'ther to the north and east, away from the Biloch territory, the 
difficulty is of a somewhat different nature. There, as already explained, the 
tribes are commonly known by their tribal names rather than by the name 
of the caste to which they belong or belonged ; and the result is that claims to 
Rajput, or now-a-days not unscldom to Arab or Mughal origin, are generally 
set up. The tribes who claim to be Arab or Mughal will be discussed either 
under their proper head or under Shekhs and Mughals. But the line between 
Jats and Rdjputs is a difficult one to draw, and I have been obliged to decide 
the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sial are admittedly 
of pure R^ijput origin, and I have classed them as Rajputs as they are com^ 
monly recognized as such by their neighbom’S. The Sunu‘a are probably of 
no less pure Eiijput extraction, but they ai’e commonly known as Jats, and 
I have discussed them under that head. But in either case I shall show the 
Sial or Suinm who have returned themselves as Jats side by side with those 
who have returned themselves as Rajputs, so that the figures may be as com¬ 
plete 4 s possible. As a fact these peo 2 )le are generally known as Sifll and 
Suinra rather than as Jats or Rajputs ; and the inclusion of them under either 
of the latter headings is a classification based upon geneiully reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and usual designation. Mr. Purser 
thus expresses the matter as he found it in Montgomery :— 

There is a wonderful uniformity about the traditions of the different tribes. The ancestor of 
‘'each tribe was, as a rule, a Rajput of the Solar or Lunar race, and resided at Hastinapur or Daii- 
na^ar, ife scornfully rejected the proposals of the Dehli Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
“between the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner, or some other place in that 
“ neighbourhood. Next he came to the Ravi and was converted to Islam by Makliddui Baha-ul- 
“ Hfiqri, or Baba Farid. Then, being a stout-hearted man, ho joined the Kharrals in tlieir maraud- 
“ ing expeditions, and so hi.s descendants became Jats. In Kamar Singh^s time they took to agricul- 
“ turo and abandoned robbery a little; and now under the English Government they have quite given 
“ up their evil ways, and are houest and well disposed.^^ 


Mr. Steedman wi’iting from Jhang says :— 

“ There are in this district a lot of triljes engaged in agricul turo or cattle-grazing who have 
“ no very clear idea of their origin but are certainly converted HinduSv Many are recoguizca 
“ Jats, and more belong to an enormoiL variety of tribes, but are called by the one comprehensive 
“term -Tat. Ethuologically I am not sure of my ground ; but for practical convemeuco 
“ lart of the world, I would class as Jats all Muhammadans whose ancestors were converteii tiom 
“ Hiuduaim and wlio are now engaged in, or derive their maintenance from, the cultivation or lana 
or the pasturing of cattle.'^ ^ ^ , 

Tht Ifisfc words of this sentence convey an important distinction.^ Ibe 
Jat of tLo Indus and Lower Chauib is essentially a husbaudiiiau. ^ut m the 
grefat cential grazing grounds of the Western Plains he is often pas 'ora 
than agricull oral, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occupa lon w ic 
ne icaves to Ar^ns, Mahtams, and such like peojde. 

On the Upper Indus the word Jat, or Ilindki which is pcT apsmoie 
often used^ is applied in scarcely a less indefinite sense than m 3 j 
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'hile in the Salt-range Tract the meaning is bnt little more precise. Beyond 
the Indus, Jat or Hindki includes both B^ijputs and Awans, and indeed all 
who talk Panjdbi mther than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, however, the 
higher Rajput tribes, sirch as Janjua, are carefully excluded ; and Jat means 
any Mahomedan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an Awan, Gakkliar, 
Pathan, Saiyad, Qureshi, or Rajput. Even there, however, most of the Jat 
clans are returned as Rajputs also, and the figures for them will be found 
further on when I discuss the Jats of the sub-montane tracts. Major Wace 
writes : — 


^‘The real Jat clans of the Rawalpindi division have a prejudice against the name Jat, 
because it is usually applied to camel-drivers, and to the graziers of the hdr whom they look 
" down upon as low fellows. Rut there is, I think, no doubt that the principal agricultural 
‘‘ tribes whom we cannot class as Ralputs are really of the same race as the Jats of the Lower 
'' Panjdb.” 


The Jat in these parts of the country is naturally looked upon as of 
inferior race, and the position he occupies is very different fi-om that which 
he Iiolds in the centre and east of the Panjdb. Mr. O^Brien gives at page 
78 of his M^iUdni Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on the 
subject, of which I can only quote one or two :—Though the Jat grows 
refined, he will still use a mat for a pocket-handkemhief.'’^ ^^An ordinary 
^^man^s ribs would break at the laugh of a Jat.^^ ^^'When the Jat is pros- 
perous he shuts up the path (by ploughing it up) : when the Kirur (money- 
lender) is prosperous he shuts up the Jat."’'^ A Jat like a wound is better 
when bound.^^ Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hinder parts arc of 
brass.^^ The Jat is such a fool that only God can take care of hira.^^ 

The Pathan proverbs are even less complimentary. If a Hindki 

cannot do you any hai’in, he will leave a bad smell as he passes you.^’ 

Get round a Pathdn by coaxing; but heave a clod at a Hindki.^^ Though 

[P.226] a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off.^^ Kill a black Jat rather than 
a black snake."’^ The Jat of Derah Ghazi is described as lazy, dirty, and 
ignorant."’^ 

*P. 110- tribes of the Western Plains. —Abstract No. 73 on the next i)ago* gives the principal 

H Jat tribes of the Western Plains; that is to say west of Lahore, exclucling the ti'ans-Salt-range 
and the snb-montane tracts. The tiihea may be divided into three gronps; the Tahfm Bhutta, 
Jjangah, Chhfna, and Sumra lie chiefly wesbvards of the valley of the Jahlam-Chanab; the 
Chhddbar and Sipra lie to the east of that line; while the Bhatti, Sial, ■ PunwAr, Joya, Dhudhi, \ 
Khfchi, and Wattu are Rajputs rather than Jats, and will bo discussed when I come to the 1 
Bjljpdtn of iho Western Plains. It must ho remembered that those figures arc voiy imperfect, as 
they merely give the numbers who have returned their Mho as one of those shown in tho abstract, 
and do hot include those who have returned only sub-sections of those tribes. The complete 
figures cannot he obtained till the detailed clan tables arc ready. Tho double columns under 
Bhutla, Langah, Sumra, Chhadhar and Dhudhi show the numbci'S who have returned themselves 
as belonging to these tribes, hut as being by caste Jat and Rajpiit respectively. 

The Tahim (No. 1).— The Tahim claim Arab origin, and to be descended from an Ansdvi 
Qnresh called Tamfm. They formerly held much property in the Chiniot tahail of Jhang, and 
there were Tahim Governors of tho.<c parts under the Dehli Emperors. It is said that the Awaus 
have a Tahfm clan. The Tahfm are not wholly agriculturists, and are said not unfrcquently to 
work an butchers and cotton scutchers ^ or it may he merely that the butchers and cotton 
8cnt(*hers have a Tahfm clan called after the tribe. They are, as far as our figures go, nlmoet 
confined to Babawalpur and the lower Indus and Chendb in Multdn, Mazatfargarh, and D^rab 
Ghdzi Kban. The Multdn Tabfra say tliat their more immediate ancestor Snmbhal Slidbcaiucto 
that place some 700 years ago on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Multdn for 40 years, after 
which be was killed and his followers scattered. In his invasion of India during the luttei* iiart 
of the 14th century, Taimur encountered his old foes the Gctm (Jals). who inhabited tho plains 
of Tahfm,” and piirsued them into tUe desert; and Tod mentions uu extinct Rajput tribo which 
he callfj Dahfma, 
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Astract No. 73, showing the Jat 
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ThO Bhntta (No. 2).— The Bhntta are said by Mr. O’Brien to have traditions connecting them 
with Hindustan, and they claim to be descended from Solar Rdjputs. But since the rise to 
opulence and importance of Pfrzadah Murad Bakhsh Bhntta, of Multan, many of them have 
taken to calling themselves Pirzadahs. One account is that they are emigrants from Bhutan 
a story I fear too ohvionsly suggested by the name. They also often practise other crafts, such 
as making pottery or weaving, instead of or in additioh to agriculture. They are said to have held 
Uchh (in Bahawalpur) before the Saiyads came there. They are, according to our figures, 
chiefly found on the lower Indus, Chenab and Jahlara, in Shahpur, Jliang, Multan, Muzalfargarh, 
and Derail Gbazi Kbjin. In Jhang most of them have returned themselves as Rdjputs. The 
Bhntta shown scattered over the Eastern Plain.s are perhaps members of tlie smatl Bhutna or 
Bhutra clan of Malwa Jats. (See also Buttar, section 436, and Biita, section 438). 

The Langah (No, 3). —Mr. O’Brien thus describes the Langdh :— " A tidbe of agriculturists 
in the Multan and Muzaffargarh district.*?. Tliey were originally an Afghjin tribe who came to 
'‘Multan from Sivi and Dhadhar for purposes of trade, and eventually settled at llapri and the 
"neighbourhood. In the confusion that followed the invasion of Tamerlane Multan became 
" independent of the throne of Dehli, and the inhabitants chose Sheikh Yu^af, Kureshi, head of 
"the shrine of Sheikh BahauJdin, as Governor. In 1445 A.D., Rai Sahra, Chief of the Langdhs, 
" whose daughter had been married to Sheikh Yusaf, introduced an armed band of his tribe«:men 
"into the city by night, seized Sheikh Yusaf and sent him to Delhi, and proclaimed himself king 

" with the title Sultan Kutabuddin. The kings 
of Multan belonging to the Langdh tribe arc 
" shown in the margin, 

" The dynasty terminated with the capture 
" of Multan, after a siege of more than a year 
"by Shall Hasan Arghun, Governor of Sindh, in 
" 1526. For ten days the city was given up to 


Sultan Kutabaddin 1445 to 1460. 

Sultan Hussain ... 1460 (extent of reign not 

known). 

Saltan Firoz Shtlh I ri . . , 

Sultan Mahmud j Dates not known. 

Sultan Husain ... 1518 to 1526. 


" plunder and mas-acre, and most of the Langahs were slain. Sultan Husain was made prisoner 
"and died shortly after. The Langdh dynasty ruled Multiin for eighty year.-?, duriT>g which time 
" Biloebea succeeded in establishing themselves along tho Indus from Si'tpur to Kut Karor. The 
" Langdhi of Multan and Muza/fargarh are now very insignificant cultivators,’’ 



least. 

and Lak arc all Punwar Rajputs by origin. But the Langdh are de.^^cribed by... 

Cbaluk or Solani tribe of Agnikula Rdjputs, who inhabited Multan and Jnisalmcr and were 
dnvon out of the latter by the Bbatti at least 700 years ago. Acconling to our figures the Panjab 
I,angiih arc almost confined to the lower Indus and Chamib. Unfortunately we cla-ssed 2,550 
Langah who had retuimed their caste a.s Langah, under Pathans, I have added tlie figures in 
Abstract No. 73. 


The Chhioa (No. 4). —Tliese I take to be distinct from the Cliima Jats of Sialkot and Giij- 
rdnwala, though tlie hvo have certainly been confused in our tables. That there are Clihina in 

Sialkot appears from the fact that the town 'of Jamki in that district was founded by a Chhina 

Jat who came from Sindh and retained the title of Jdm, the Sindhi equivalent for Chaudliri. Yet 
if the Cldiina spread up tho Cbanab into Sialkot and tlie neighbouring districts in such large 
number.^ as are shown for Chima in those districts, it is curious that they sliould not be found in the 
intermediate districts tbrougli wbioh they must have passed. It is probable that the ChluTia here 
shown for Gurdaspiu*, and perhaps those for Firozpnr also, sliould go with the Clifma who are 
described in section 432 among the Jat tribes of the sub-montane tract. Tliese latter seem to ti*ace 

tlioir origin from Dehli. Tlie Chhina of Dcrah Ismdil Khdn arc chiefly found in tho cis-Indus 

portion of the district. 


430. Jat tribes of the Western Plains continued. The Siinira(No. 5.)— Mr. O’Brien 
describes the Sumra os originally Riijputs" In A.D. 750 tliey expelled the first. Arab invaders 
" iroin Sindh and Multan, and furnished the country with a dynasty which ruled in Multan from 
" 1445 to 1526 A.D., when it was expelled by tho Samma, another Rajput tribe;’’and Tod 
describes them as one of the two great clans Umra and Sumra of the Soda tribe of Piuiwnr Riljpilts, 
wbo in remote times held all the R^jpiit4na deserts, and gave their i.nn)e.s to Umrkot and Uinr.a- 
sumra or the Bhakkar country on the Indus. He identifies the Soda with Alexander’s Sogdi, the 
princes of Dndt. Hero again the Sumra seem to have spre.ad, accordii g to our t'gun s, l‘ar up the 
Sailnj and Clianab into the central districts of tho Province. Tl.e figiiies for Derah Isimijl Khdii 
aie probably understated, as tlkre they hold a gi’eat portion of the Lciah tM between the Jhang 
border and the Indus. Some 2,000 of the Sumra have returned theuiselves as Rajputs, chiefly in 
FafuUa 

The Chhadhar (No. 6). —The Chhddlmr are found along tho whole length of the Chanab and 
R^vi valleys, but are far most numerous in Jliang, where "they have for the most part retunied 
fbcmsulves as Rajputs. Tliey claim to be descended from Rdja 4’iir, a\inwar. They say that they 
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left their home in Ritjputana in the time of Mnliammad Gliori and settled in Bahdwalnur where 
they were converted by Sher ShAh of Uchl., Thcnco they camo to Jhann; n“eM they foMd^S an 
important colony and spread in smaller numbers up tlie CfianAb and Ravi.^ Mr Steedman describes 
them as good agriculturists, and less given to cattlUeft than their neighbors. 

The Sipra (No. D-appear to bo a sub-division of the Gil tribe of Jats, which gives its name 
^d hattle-field of SabrAom They too are found chicay on the Jahlam and bwer Chanab 

and are moat numerous in Jhang. They are not an important tribe. 

The Bhatti, Slal, Punwar, Joya, Dhudhi, Khlohi, and Wattu wiU be described under RAjpdta 

nou,P® are not separately shown in the abstract, Tliey are however curious a»boing a 

Ive fnif “i • U-™ tl>e steppes. They app^r to 

Im found also in Rawalpindi and Sialkot, and there to claim Sol.ar Raipilt origin. But in^Multan 

SuUarS!/n^ T? Brahman Clmran from BikAuer who was converted by 

they moved to Jbang, took some 
*d°“' TU “ Montgomery, whence they spread over Sle 

MnlWnSrfr. They derive their name from faayor a " kitchen,” because thou- ancestor usedT 
keep open house to all the beggars and faqtrs of the neighbourhood. 

rV BhangU.—These appear to be among the coi-liest iiibabitants of the Jhancr 

disfeict, and to be perhaps ^ The Bhangudo not even claim Rtlipiit origin ! The Nol 

held the country about Jbang and the Bhangu that about Shorkot when the Sidl came to tho 

My th4 clo fiorNlmll^ 

n.rrv'^® KliaiTal wiU bo discussed separately with the smaller 

a^icultural tabes. Tho Harral claim to be descended from the same ancMtor, Rai Blidpa, Ttbe 

Kharral, but by another son; and to be 1 unwAr R.ajputs who camo from Jaisalmer to Uchli and 

thence to RamAlia m the Montpnicry distact Mr. Steedman says that in .Thang, where onlv they 
are found on the left bank of tho Upper ChanAb, tradition makes them a bmicli of the Ahfrs and 

that they are almo^ the womt thieves in tho district, owning large (locks and herds which tUov 

pasture in the central steppes, and being bad cultivators. Tlio Marral seem to have been once 
far peatcr m^taanco than now in tho Jhang district, which is their home. They claim to be 
thauhun Rajputs by origin, and to have come to the Upper ChauAb in the time of Akbar Tlmv 
Stivates •'* reputation for cattle-lifting, and are poor 


1 • Han?, Khagga, Jhaodir, &e. —Tlicso tribes will be found described under Shekh os they 
claim Qnrcslu origir, though often classed as Jats. ’ ™ 

431. Jats of the western suh-montane.— The tribes which I shall next 
discuss are those of the foot of the hills west of Lahore, that is, of the Guirdt 
Gujrdnwala and Sidlkot districts. With tliem, however, I have included iii 
the Abstract the 6()-calIed Jat tribes of the Salt-range Tract; for all the 
tribes of sulRcient importance to bo discussed separately that' have returnecl 
tlieinselves from this tract as Jats, are really Rfij puts rather than Jats, the 
greater number of their members have returned themselves as such, and thev 
will be discussed under Riijpiits. Such are Dhanidl, Bhakral, Janiiia and 
Manhds. After these came tlie Mekan, Gondal, and Ranjha, who belong to 
the Salt-range sub-montana. and will also be treated as Rainuts Then 
follow the true Jats, the Tdrar, Varaich, Chima, &c., whom I have endea¬ 
voured to arrange in order of locality from west to east. The Jats of the 
Salt-range and of the great plains below it I have already described sufficient- 
ly in the preceding sections 427-8 But directly we leave the Salt-range 
behind us and enter the Lahore and Amritsar divisions—directly, in fact we 
come within the circle of Sikli influence as distinguished from mere political 
supremacy, we iind the line between Jat and Rlijput sufficiently clearly 
marked. The Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself Rajput origin. 
But a Varaicli does not say that he is now Riijput. He is a Jat and content 
to be so. The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism Rajputs were at a dis« 
count. The equality of all rueu preached by Giuni Govind disgusted the 
haughty Rajputs, and they refused to join his standard. They soon paid tho 
penalty of their pride. The Jats who composed the great mass of the KhilRa, 
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rose to absolute power, and the Kdjpdt who had 

peculiar object of their hatred. Their general policy led them to cut 

poppy heads as had not sprang from their own seed ; and 

fed t^m to treat tlie Rajput, ^ ^ native-born leader of the peop'e. “ 
have joined them, and who would if he had done so have ^ipj 

ant element of additional strength to the cause, with , TJe 

old Settlement Reports are full of remarks^ upon t m decadence 
virtual disappeai-ancc of the R^jpdt gentiy in those districts J ^ 

was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering are fai moic cleaily 
marked off from the Riijputs than arc those of the Western Plains where 
everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt-range Ti-act where everybody who is not an 
Imb or a Mughal calls himself a Rajp^t; indeed there is if an^hin^^^^ 
tendency here to call those Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs furthei west. 
Only on the edge of the group, on the common Imriler line of the Sikli tiact, 
Til __i. _-1 TVTrilroTi rT-nruInl. Ti.M.ml 


§L 


tbeKrg“?lH do ILo Mokao. G.mlal, ESnjk., a»d Tfa, 


to describe under Rdjpiits, the last under Jats ; but this is more a matter ot 
convenience than of ethnic classification. The Jat tribes now to be considered 
are, except perhaps on the confines of the Gujrdnwala lar e^entially agiicul- 
tural, and occupy the same social position as do those of the Eastern Plain., 
whom indeed they resemble in all respects. 

The most extraordinary thing about tlie group of Jat tribes found m 
Sialkot is the large number of customs still retained hj them which are, so a 
„ I k„o^, DO. .hVod b,.n, olhot pooplo Tbo, wil be fo»»d dosonb.d ra 
Mr. Koe's translation of Ainm Chaiid’s UMor, cf SiWfof, and I oj**' 
one or two of them in the following paragraphs. Nothing conld be moie 
instructive than an examination of the origin, prm-tice, and limits 0 11 

group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal descent. Anotliei 
point worthy of remark is the frequent rccuiTcnce of an a’lcestor Mai, w iic 
may perhaps connect this group of tribes with the ancient Malh 0 i u .1 . 
Some of their traditions point to Sindh ; while others are connected witli the 
hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes_ me as being one of exceidmg 
interest, and I much regret that I have no time to treat it more fully. 


432. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane.--Tho figrur^ for the tr^e 
struct No. 74 on the next page.* I have already explained that the firrt seven trihe., 
in the Salt*rftiige and iU vicinity, will be treated as and dircussed with Rajputs. 

The Tarar (No. 8 ).--Tlug is the only one of the ti’ihes to he here 
siderable nnraber of tho members have returned themselves as origi 

and nearly aU the Shdhpur Tdrar havin^opted this^course. Ihe V*?’" ; ^-ith Mahmiid 
apparently from the Bhatti of Bhatner. They say tliat their ancestoi i arar s^vic 
Glmxnavi and returned ivith him to Ghazni; but that his son Lohi, i/^ttlemont from 

moved from Rhatncr to Gnjrdt whence the tribe spread other leading Jat 

the time of HumAyiin. They intermayy iv th Gondal, Varai.^, thf triho. Some of 

tribes of the neighbourhood; and they have lately begun to inteni ai j mnetion and 

thorn are still Hindus. 'Hicy hold land on both sides of the Upper ^ ney are describ- 

within the boundaries of tho three distriots of Gujrdt, Oujrinwala, an > P 
ed as-invariably lazy, idle and tronhlesome.” .. ^ 


*P. 116- 
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l-s ---- 

TheVar3ioh(No.9).-TheVaraich is one of the largest 5,'”“ ^iH^tems ton tt 
Akbar's time they held tivo-thirds of the Gigrat di^uct, o’},;®' .j. _ jj, that district. They 

allowed te to Gujars who held the remainder; and they stiUholdimv IK villages, and have 

have also crossed the ChaiiAb into Giijrdnwdla where they held a jg „ot always even 

; 4 prea(l along uiider the lulls us far ns Ladbiana and Maler into India witli 

pretend to be Rdiptibi, bat say that their ancestor Dliudi, was a j. , partly dispossessed the 
Mahmud Gbaznavi and settled in Giljrdt, where the tnbe grew ^ ^ Sui-ftjbansi Rdjput who 

original Gdjar IoitIb of the soil. Another story is tot their . j^ucestor was a descendant of 

came from Gbnzni to Gdjrat; whUe acconUng to a tlnrd account thoir anoos 
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Karan who went from the city of Kisrah to Dehli and was settled by Jahtl-ul-din Ffroz Shah 
IT the tribe moved some five centuries ago to Giiordnwdla. But there is little doubt 

Uiat was their first homo, and that their movement has been eastivards. The Wazirdbdd 

tamfiyof this ^^e rose to importance under the Sikhs, and its history is narrated bv Sir Lepel 

Chiefs, ^oyare almost all Mnsalmans, but retain all 
their tribal and many of their Hindu customs. They marry with the best local tribes. They 
appear to be known as Cluing or Yaraich indifferently iu the Lahore district. 

The Sahi (No. 10).--Tlic Sdhi also claim descent from a Solar Rdjpiit who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmud, and returned to found the tribe, settling ou the Rdvi near Lahore. They^-are found 
m any numbers only m Gujrdt and Sialkot. They have, in common with the Sindhu and Chfma of 
these parts, some peculiar marrriage cutsoms, such as cutting a goat’s ear and marking their fore- 
he^s with th^D blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig of the Jhand tr^ iProsopis 
spicxgera) ^Q. so forth; and they, like most of the tribes discussed in this section, worship 
the Jhand tree. ^ 

[P.229] The Hinjra (No. ll).~Thc Hfnjra of the Gujrdnwdla hdr 2 ite a pastoral tribe, perhaps 
of aborigmal extraction. They own 87 villages in Gujrdnwdla which is their home, but have 
spread both east and west under the hills. They claim to be Saroha Rdiputs, and that their 
ancestor Hinjrano came from the neighbourhood of Hissar to Gujrdnwdla and founded a city 
called Uskhab, the rums of which still exist. Their immediate ancestors are Mai and Dhol, 
and they say that half their clans still live in the Hissdr country. It would be intercstiug to 
r examine the alleged connection between the two sections 

01 the tribe. In the Hissdr Settlement Report it is .stated that the Hinjraon Pachhddas trace 
their oi’igin to a Jaroha Rajput ancestor called Hinjraon. Tlicy are all Muhammadans iu this 
district though in other places Hindu Hinjrdon Pachhddas are to be found/’ Our figures 
show no Hinjra in Ilissar, and only 30 in Sirsa ; but they may have been returned as Hinjrdon. 

Uie Chima (No. 12). The CMma arc one of the largest Jat tribes in the Punjab. They 
say that some 25 generations back their ancestor Chfma, a Chauhdn Rdjput, fled from Debli 
after the defeat of Pnthi Rdj by Shahdb-ul-dfn Ghori, first to Kdngra and then to Amritsar, 
where ®on founded a village on the Beds in the time of Ala'Ul-din Ghori. HLs grandson 
was called liana Kang, and Dhol (the same name as among the Hinjra) was the ancestor of 
their present clans. Tlie Chi'ma have the peculiar marriage customs described under the Sdhi 
Jats, and they are said to be .served by Jogis and not by Brahmans, both which facts point 
strongly to aboriginal descent. They arc a powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome. They 
are said to m^ry within the tribe ns well as with their neighbours. Many of them are Musai- 
mdns, but retain their old customs. Tlio Nagdra is one of their principal clans. They are most 
numerous m Sialkot, but hold 42 villages in Gujrdnwdla, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 


The Bajwa (No. 13).- The Bdjwa or Bajju Jats and Rajputs have given their names to the 
Bajwdt or country at the foot of the Jammu hiUs iu the Sidlkot District. They say that they 
aro Solar Rdjputs and that their ancestor Raja ShaKp was driveu out of Multan in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi. His two sons Kab and Lfs escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lfs went to 
Jammu and there married a Rajput bride, while Kals married a Jat girl in Pa.srur. The desceu* 
dants of both live in the Bajwat, but are said to be distinguished as Bdjwa Jats and Bajju 
Rdjputs. Another story ha.s it that their ancestor Rai Jaisan wa.s driveu from Dehli by Rai 
Pitora and settled at Karbala in Si'dlkot. Tlie Bajju Rdjputs admit their relationship with the 
Bajwa Jats. ^ The Bajju Rdjputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Musalmdn ^rl could be turned into a Hindu for pnrpo.ses of marriage, by temporarily burying 
her in an underground chamber and ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of 
this tribe date.s are used, a custom, perhaps brought with them from Multdii; and they liavo 
several other singular customs resembling those of the Sdhi Jats already described. They are 
almost confined to Sfdlkot, though they have spread in small numbers eastwards as far as 
Piitiala. 

433. Jat tribes of the western suh-montane continued.—The Deo (No. 14).— The Deo 
are practically confined to the Sialkot District. They claim a very ancient origin but not Rajput 
Their ancestor’s name is said to be Mabdj, who came from the Saki jungle’’in Hindustdni> 
andtwoof bis sons were Aulakb and Deo who gave their names to two Jat tribes. But anothei 
story refers them to Raja Jagdeo, a Sdrajban.si Rajput. They have thu same marrii^o ceremony 
as the Sdhi, and also use the goat’s blood in similar manner in honour of their ancestors, and 
have several very peculiar customs. They will not intermarry with the Mdu Jats, with whom 
they have some ancestral connection. 

The Ohumman (No. 15). —The Ghumman claim descent from Rdja Malkfr, a Lunar RAjput. 
and grandson of Rija DaKp. of Dehli, from whom are descended the Janjiia Rdjputs of the Salt • 
range Tract. One (if his descendants Sanpdl married out of caste, and his son Glmmmau, who came 
fi’om Mukidla or Malliidna in the time of Ffroz Shah and took service in Jammu, founded the pre¬ 
sent tribe. This tribe worships an idol made of grass and set within a square drawn in the comw 

la 
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Abstract No. 74, showing Jat tribes [p. 228 ] 
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, ^nnf»« par and the Jhand twig like the Sahi Jats. 

of the hoitse at wcddinga. .ami they cat ^ -oat’s head so that he shakes it off. 


The sarai (No. 17).-The Sard! Jate are, so So 

and Sidlkot, though there are a few on the upper ^nd^ | ti ] • ,o ghattis descended 

people with certainty. fo tL XfizdhW There can harffly beany 

from on ancestor caUod of the ICalSira family of Derah Ghazi Khan, who are 

connection between them and the Paraia of the Kalh^^^ ,aid to be a weU- 

discussed under the head Sbekh and who claim to ^ ‘m , makes Sehrai the title of a 

"jat clan in Jdlandhar and the ne,gh„^ ^tacU ^To^d of the 

ruceof PunwdrBdjput 3 »ho foande^^^^y^^^y^.^^^^^^^^y^^.^^j,^ country and lU princm 

Indus, and " gave ‘'“If ®. / goo farther the Sara^kts of the central districts, section 436 .) 

oX s« 4 irfGSt^ 4 , 9 Sl'havi entered themselves as tribe Siudhu, clan Sara., and appear 
Uttne owai o u which will be discassed presently. 

Sirso. Another story 13 that they arc d^end -ongfations ago. A third tradition is that 

grandson Mai came from the ® vo, in toe time of too Emperors. Tliej are now 

Isna their founder came from ^"ir Thev ow-nTl v^ages in Gujranwala and are 
found in GiijrAnw 41 a, S«lkot, district. They have the 

excellent cultivators, bomg one of the m p P® ^ ^ described. The word fiuraya is said to 

r.ss'rur«eS(i^r.?.S; “c..»i w- v., ..atob.......1 

the . vosihe —There are 1464 Dhotar returned in our tables, of whom 1.428 are 

The Dhotar and Lodlke. Iheie me 1,4 descended from a Solar Kajput 

found in Guaranwala They are mos^^^H^ ^ story, from Ghazni some 20 generations 

who emigrated from Hinduston , g Kharrals of the Montgomery district, who 

back T^eLodikeareoonside^to^ Solar luTpdt W, and to 

art described separately. In Gujrftnwaia ddjrdnwdla Jo'r some ton generations 

have come from the Rav. too Ktorral tue hands of the Virk forced them to 

ago, and led a pastoral and maranding We t.U reverae^^ daughters to the local Jat tribes. 

settle down and take to agricidtnre. They do bold 81 villages 

^ The Chatta—Appear to he condned to Chntta,a grandson of Pritoi Rai, 

►'“’and number 3,271 of the ancestor of the Cldma. In the 10 th generation 

toe Chanhan King of Dehli, and brothe Dahru who came from Samhhal in 

fromChattaor,a 8 othorwiB 0 stoted,B^o 5 TO y^s g j^ the lianks of the Chanab and 

ji? rsSirsibitrJr:;’ 

^ « j rni ^.C I 4hT-4N '11170 ll O 

Jats of the Sikh tract.- 


434. Jats of the SlKli traci.—Tiie group of J^ts 'v® 

aider are the typical Jats of the Panjdb, mcluduig all t^ose gi 

SnUho have made the race so. reiiowned m recent ^tor^ 
the central districts of the Pan b the upper ^ ^ec- 

States of the Eastern Plains. All that I have said m the f 


States of the Eastern I'lains. Aii mao x ^ 

tion (§ 431) regarding the absence of auy wish on the p 4 ^ 

the Khdlsa to be augbt but Jats, applies heie J,”. reason. But 

Sidhu claims indeed Kaipdt origin, and f title than Bhatti 

he is now a Sidhu Jp.t, and holds la i ^whieh any considerable 


Bdjput. The‘ody Tribe among this 1™*!!) of which any _ 
nnrobers b'.ive returned themselves as _ajp "extreme outskirts of the 

them this has happened only m ■' eharactev and physique 

tract. These men arc- the backbone of the * .Jj^n-ien of great indepen- 

as well as by locality They are stahym-eJyely fonR perhaps the 
deacc, indnstiy, and agricultural skill, and colhctivei, p 
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finest peasantry in India. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports of this 
part of the country are often poor or even absent altogether^ while much of 
■ le tract consists^ of Native States. Thus except regarding such tribes as 
have risen to political importance, I can give but scanty information. The 
Jats of the Sikh tract are essentially husbandmen, and the standard of 
agricultural pr^tice among those at any rate of the more fertile northern 
districts IS as high as is reached in any portion of the Province. I would call 
special attention to the'cimious traditions of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes 
an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. ’ 

Abstect No. 75 on the opposite page* gives the distribution of the tribes 
so tar as it is shown by our figures. I have awanged thenr roughly in the 
order to which they appear to occm- from west to east. 


inr^A^’ DWUon (No. 1).— The DhiUon is one of the 
and TOO..t widely distributed Jat tribes in the Province. Their head-quarters would appear 

iu large numbers along the 

whole coui^ of the Satlu] from Pfrozpur upwards, and under the hm,< to the east of those^^two 
wl,Zw « '■^turned lor the Dehli District are curiously largo, and I doubt somewhat 

whether they really refer to the same tribe. Like the GorAya claim to be Saroha EaS 

prohntly moved up the Satiui 

IdiiC ZfZ " story niako/theni descZdantlZf a 

'‘t KhArmor in the MAlwa, and held some office at the 
Dehh court. They are said to ho divided into three great sections, the BAj, SAj, and SAnda. 

Distr'^® '’®.“'^-‘l,“.“rt<»8 of the Virk appear to bo the GiijrAiiwAla and Lahore 

EA^^ZZnipTvZ:t‘Zf ' *"'7 '"'It'Tgos. They claim origin from a Manhas 

nei^v n third nf timm 1.*° Jammu and settled at Ghuchli iu Amritsar ; and in GiijrAnwAla 

R.Ajpute, but theymarrv freely with the .fat 
Nams^EafaZte uZT'^'Z ancastor Virak was descended from Malhan 

® the ManhAs tribe of RAjputs, and was conneeted with the 

Rajas of Jammu. Leaving ParghowAl in Jammu, he settled in Amrit,-ar and married a Gil Jat 
mI n«Sti,7 moved westwards into GuJrAnwAla. There are throe 

ZZaW tL In® '.®®'‘™' nnJJau. The tribe rose to some political import- 

TObdil^by RaSS “ GujrAuwAlaand Lahoro tUl 

''Sores go, the second las cost Jat tribe. 
Their head-quarters are the Amritsar and Lahore 
»Ict tZsmi* o ^ the upper Satluj, and under the hiUs from AmbAIa iu the 

cart to Sialkot and Qujranwala in the west. They claim descent from the Raghobansi braneb of 
the Solar KAjputs through Ram Chandar of Ajudhia. They say that their .ancest irs were taken bv 
or accompanied Mahmud to (jhaziii. and returned during the thirteenth century or in the rcleu of 
Rtroz bliah from AfghanistAii li India. Shortly afterwards they settled iu the MAniha near 
Lahore Some of the Sindliu say that it was Ghazni in the Deccan, and not in AfghAnistAii, from 
which they came; Wilde others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikaner. The JAlandhar Siiidtiu 
that they came from the bovith to ilie Alanjhu some two or throii centuries ago when tho 
PathAns dispossessed the Manj RAjputs, and shortly afterwards moved from Amrltsai' to JAlandhar 
at the invitation of the Gds to tafcg the ph.ee of the ejected Manj. Sir Lepol Griffin n< of opinion 
thatthe rcalorig.iioflho tr.be is from North-Western RajputAua. The political historv of the 
tribe which vyas ot ompitol mu given is great detail at jaiges 225 -V, 

360^,ond4l7to42bof the same writer s Pan,ab Chiefs. The Sindhii have the same peculi v 
manage customs already inscribed as practised by the buhi Jats. The Sindhu of KamAl worship 
Kala JIahar • Kalii Pir, their ancestor, whose chief slirinc is said .be at ThAna Satra in ,s,"dk-.t 
their allogod place of origiu, " * 

The BMar (No 4).— The Hluilar, Her, and Man tribes caU themselves or « original ” 
Jats,and arc said to have sprung from thoJaf or “Matted hair " of MaliA.'.o wli.",- (jiv, 
BhulaMaliAdeo. They say that the Malwa wa ; their origiiiaj homo, and are commonly recki ncd 
as two and a half tribes, llie Her only counting as a half, itnl the herd* of the MAn. amuiig 


u.iab. Tne Jicaa-qun,ritDs vUl, i.>uuiur appear to oe JLialiorr. :uid 
conflnos of the lUiJ M;i'wa ; but they arc returned in small numbers fium cva \ divisKo? 

the Panjab except Dclili, Hawalpiudi, and Peshawar, i rom abnost ever; ■ Ustrict, and from u. ory 
i^ativG State of the Eastern Haius except Dujliua, Lobaru, and Patuudi. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


The Man (No. 5).-Tlio Mdn, the second of tbo ad .Tat trite, do sometmics claim, as has lUst 

been stated, Rajput ancestry ; and it is said that Th^lmi- Rajputs of 

found in Jaipur^W tothor Dnldl in section 440). Several of /ho leading S.kd^ 
to this tribe, and their history will be found at pages 177 to 183 and 307 to 314 of Sir Lepcl 
Griffin’s Panjdh Chiefs. That writer states that there is ‘ a popular tradition in the Pan jab 
- which mate all of the Man tribe brave and true.” The ^ liome of the Mdn ^ is in the northern 
Malwa, to the east of that of the Bhtilar; but they too are widely distributed, being found in every 
district and state of the Panjab east of Lahore, especially in the northern distots and 
Satluj, Prom the fact that the Man both of Jalandhar and of Karnal trace their origin to the 
neighbourhood of Bhatinda, it would appear probable that there was the original home of the 
tribe. 




The Her (No. 6).-— The Her is the third of this group of tribes, and their hnme appears to 
lie north of the Satluj ,* indeed had not it been that I wished to keep the three together, I should 
have taken the Her with the Jats of the eastern sub-montane. They are found however in con¬ 
siderable numbers under the hills from Ambiila in the east to Gujrat inthe w^t, and throughou 

the whole upper valley of the Satluj. Of the number shown, 5,812 were^ entered in my taWes 
as Aher of whom 2,786 were in Hushyarpur, but I am informed that this is merely f-^ofker way 
of spelling Her. Of course they returned themselves an Aher Jats, not as Aher or Ahir by cas . 
There is a very old village called Her in the Nakodar iahsU of Jalandhar which is stiU heldly 
Her Jats, who say that they have lived there for a thousand years, in other words for an mdefinito 
period. 


436 The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract continued. The Buttar (No. 7).—The Buttar arc a 
small tribe found so far as our figures go, chiefly on the Upper Satluj. I am not quite sure that 
they are distinct from the Bhutta Jats of the Western Plains, which have been already ^esenbed 
in »w;tion 429, or from the Buta of Hushyaqiur to be described in section 438. They are said to 
1)0 descended from a Surajbansi Rajput who came from the Lakki jungle and settled first in 

Gdjrdnw^la. ^ ^ ^ -n' 

The Odi (No 8) —The Odi would appear from our figm*es to bo confined to the lirozpui 
District lliey appear to be a clan of the DUviwil tribe, as 8,715 of the 8,722 Odi in Firozpur 
and 787 more in Nabha have returned themselves as Dhdriwal Odi. They are shown in t 
r»t.-act uX both headings. On the other hand the 390 Odi of Gdjrdt have returned thetn- 
sclves as Tarar Odi, as have 417 in Giijranwala. _ 

The Bal (No 9) —The M are another tribe of the Befis and Upper Satluj, and are said to 
be a clan of the Sekhu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is abo said to 

have been a Eajput of royal race who came from MSlwa. The name Bal, which is derived from 
a root meaning^" strength,” is a famous one in ancient Indian History, and recurs in all sorts of 

forms and places. . „ „ , ■ . 

The PannriD (No. 10)-claim Solar Rajput ancestry. They are chiefly foimd in Amntw 
and GurdAspur so far as our figures show ; but they also own live villages iti Sialkot. They say 
that their anccstor.s came from Ghazni; or according to another story, from Hindustan. 

The Mahal (No. 11)— is a small tribe which appear to Ja'ardhar and 

Amritsar. Their ancestor is said to have been a Rajput from Modi in the Malwa. 

The Aulak (No. 12).—The head-quarters of the Aulak Jats would appear to be in the 

Amritsar District: hilt they are found in the iiorthern Malwa, as well as in the Manjha and w^t 

of the RAvi They arc said to bo of Solar descent, and their ancestor Aulak lived m the Mivnjhi^ 
Buranotostory Ukos^ one Raja Lui Lak, a Lunar Rajpdt. They are related 

to the Seklm and Deo tribes, with whom they will not intermarry. 

The GU (No 13).—The Gil is one of the largest and most important of the Jat tribes So 
hv as 0 ^ figm-es show, their head-quarters are the Lahore and Pfrozpur Districts^ t)ut they aie 
found all along the Bens and Upper Satluj, and under the hills as far west as Sialkot. Gil, theii 

imeeator and father of Sbergil, the founder of another Jat tribe, was a Jat of Raghobansi R^iput 

descTlt wto lived to the I'tozpiir District; he was a lineal descendant of Pirthi Pal. UAja of Garb 
Sarnd a wtb RAjpdt, by nBhdlar Jat wife. The tribe 

Sikhs .and the history of its principal family is told at pages 8o2/of Griffin s Panjdb Ch fs. 

’ The SidhU and Barar tribes (Nos. 14-15).—The Sidhn, with ite bronch the Barar or 
Si,ilm-Er Tthriar^t and mo.st important of the Jat ti-ihos of the PanjAb, for fro'» 

.qigEreaVAdlki^ 

The Sidhu trace their origin to Jaisal^ a Lhatti Rajput and foundoi o . the last 

from his kingdom by a .succes-ful rebellion ‘f«?®''’'th ftitln Itoj 

Hindu King of Delili. His descendants ovei-ran Hissar and “"/.S^^uan of the Ghaggar, and 
name o+' Bhattiaim. Among th^ wa< ® Bur, Sur. and Mpach, 

had by her Sidhu, the ancestor of the tribe. Sidhu had four miib, D , « ^ RAjpdte of 

aiu; from Dhdl, the descendant of Bur la sprung the Barar hibo. iho p . 

BhaitiAna , t'dl admit their relationship with the Sidhu and Barar. lueeariyim. , 


[P. 232] 
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^ told ill full detail at pages 1 to 10 and 546 to 548 of Griffin’s Vanjab Rajas ; indeed the whole 
book is a jiolitical history of the descendants of Sidhu ; while the leading minor families are noticed 
at pages 429 to 436 of his Panjdh Chiefs. Some further details of their early ancestry will he 
lound at page 8 of the Hissar Settlement Ileport. The original homo of the tribe was the Malwa, 
and it is still there that they are found in largest numbers. But they have .also spread across the 
Satluj into Lahore, Amritsar, .lalandhar, and other districts. The Barar who are shown in the 
Abstract have returned themselves as Sidhu Barar in the Native States and, to the number of 4,220, 
m Firozpur, and as Rai Bartir in Gurgaon. The rest are returned as Barar simply. Sidhu Barar 
and Barar arc synonymous j but Asdiether I have done rigldy in including the Gurgaon Rai Barar I 
cannot say. Moreover, 26,915 persons in Firozpur and 2,358 in Nabha have returned their tribe 
as Sidhu and their clan as Barar, and are included in both columns, thus appearing, t^vico over in 
the Abstract. Mr. Brandrcth thus describes the Barar of Firozpur : — 

The Baravs arc said to have been Bhatti Rajputs, of the same family as the Rajputs 
‘‘of Jalsalmer, w'herc their original home was. Tlie name of their ancestor was Sidhu, whoso 
named Barar, whence they are called indifferently both Sidhu and Barar. 
Either Barar or some descendant of his migrated to Bhatinda, whence liis offspring 
spread over the neighboui;ing lands, and are now in possession of a very largo tract of 
J country.^ They occupy almost the whole of ilaquas Mari, Miidki, Mokatsar, Bhuchon, Mehraj, 
Sultan Khan, and Bhudaur in this district, the whole of Faridkot, a great part of Patiala, Nabha, 
Jhiimbha and Mallaudh. The Chiefs of all these states belong to the same family. The Bhattis 
* ^ Sirsa who embraced Muhammadanism were also originally Bhatti Rdjputs, and related to the 
“ Barars, but their descent is traced to some common ancestor before the time of Sidhu. 

“ The Barars are not equal to the other tribes of Jat? as cultivators. They wear finer clothes 
II and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many of them were desperate dacoits in former 
^ ears, and all the most notorious criminals of this description that have been apprehended and 
brought to justice under our nile w’ere Barars. Female infanticide is said to have been practised 
II among them to a great extent in former times. I am told that a few years ago there was scarcely 
^|a young girl to be found in any of the Barar villages. This crime is said to have originated in a 
J deceit that was once ijractisod upon one of the chiefs of Ntibha by which his daughter was 
1^ betrothed to a man of an inferior tribe ; and though ho considered himself bound to complete the 
II marriage, subsequently entered into an agreement with all his tribe to put to death all the 
‘ daughters that should be born to them hereafter, in order to prevent the possibility of such a 
“ disgrace occiUTing again. 

“ From all accounts, however, this horrid practice has been almost entirely discontinued of late 
^ years, and I can detect no difference now between the proportionate number of female children 
‘ m the Bardr villages and in villages inhabited by other cat^tes,” 

The. Dhaiiwai (No. 16), —The Dhariwal, Dhaniwal, or Dh41iwal for the name is ^pclt in all 
wee ways, are also said to be Bhatti Rajputs, and to take their name from their place of origin 
Dardnagar. They say that Akbar married the daughter of their Chief Mahr Mithra. They are 
round cliiefly on the Upper Satluj and in the fertile district to the west, their head-quarters being 
the north-western comer of the Malwa, or Lddbiana, Firozpur, and the adjoining parts of Patiala. 
Mr, Brandreth describes them as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and contented portion 
of the population of the tract. 


The Sara (No, 17). —^I'he Sara Jats are, so far as our figures go, ehiofly found in the Uppdi* 
Mdlwa, in Ltidhidna, Faridkot, and the intervening country ; but they also have crossed the Satluj 
into the fertile district to the north-west. They are said to be doscended from a Bhatti lUjput 
who 13 generations ago left the Malwa and settled in Giijranwala. But another tradition traces 
them to Raja Salon (? Salvahan), a Lunar Rajput who lived in Jammu, and wlioae two sons Sara 
and Basra were the eponymous ancestors of two jat tribes. I presume that they are distinct from 
the Sar4i noticed under Jats of the western sub-montane. 


The MaDgat (No. 18). ’-The Mangat would appear from our figurt?s to be almost confined to 
Ludhiana and the adjoining portion of Patiala. I have no information to give about them, unless 
indeed they are the same as the Man, described under Jats of eastern suh-moutano. 

The Dhindsa (No. 19 ),—The Dluudsa would appear to he confined to Amhala, Ludhiana, and 
the adjoining portion of Patidla. They claim to lie descended from Saroha Rajputs. 

The Gandhi (No. 20).— -The Gandhi seem to he chiefly found in the same tract with the 
Mangat just mentioned. About them also I have no particulars to give. 


The Chahil (No. 21).— The Obahil appear to be one of the largest Jat tribe;: in the Pnivince . 
They are found in groalost numbers in Patiala, but are vor^ numerjus in Ambale and LA liiiittia, 
Amritsar, and Gurddspur, aiui extend all along under the bills as far west as Gujrdnwdla aiul 
It is said that Raja Agarsen Surajbansi bud four sons Chdbil, Chlu'na. Chima, and Sabi, aiui ' hat 
the four Jat tribes who hear these names are sprung from them. Their original home was Malwa, 
whence they misrrated to the Pan jab. According to another stnry their ancestor was u Tunwar 
Kdjpdt cauk Rain Rikli. wlio camf from the D^can nn.l Mtfclc-a at. Kahlo^. Hb son Btrai man-ie ( 
» Jat woman, settiod at Matti in the Mdlwa aboiit.the time of Akhar, and ionudod the ti-ibo. • 
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437. Jats of the eastern sub-montane. -The small group of Jats which 1 
shall ucxt describe lie to the north of the Sph Jats ]ust 

under the foot of the hills from Ambala to Gurdaspur. There is no dcUmte 

line of demarcation between them and the Sikh Jats to the sou i- .• i- 
of the western sub-montane to the west; and perhaps the ,b * 

is that, speaking broadly, the first ar-e Hindus the second Sikhs and the 

third Musalmans, though of course followers of all three religions aic to 

Wd in almost eve^ tribe. In eharacter and pos tion there is nothing to 

distinguish the tribes I am about to notice, save that they have nevei ^joy 

the political importance which distinguished the Sikh Jats under the Khals . 

Abstract No. 76 on the opposite page gives the figures for these tribes loughly 

ai-ranged in order from west to east. Here again there is_ no confusion 

between Jats and though the reason of the 

they are distinguished is exactly the opposite of that the 

case of the western sub-montane and Sikh Jats. In , 

political position of the Jat was so high that he h^ no wish ^ be called 
Ljpdt: under the hUls the status of the KajP^^t is so superior that the J^ 

has L hope of being called R%dt. The only one of these t»bes of which 
any considerable number have returned themselves as Jats as well as RaJFj 
i-i,o n.-r<.r,i nn,1 ftint. onlv in Gurdasnur on the extreme confines of the tract. 


Xe*' mL], and that only in Guiriiispur on the extreme confines 
Then I shall consider with the Rajputs of the same name. In this tract the 
Settlement Reports arc even more meagre than in the last ; and ray intorma- 
lion is correspondingly imperfect. 

488 The Jat tribes of the Eastern Sub-montane. The Randhawa (Mo. a), t e 

Uandliawtt is a We and widely spread tribe whose head-quarters appear to be tho 

Ssp^ Itotefbut who Jo aL found in considerable nnmtos in Lal^^ 

“ 'Sm. s. B.«a i».. 

8o»° tin c before ken f.randed by BAm Deo another Bhatti. Here the tribe increMed m numbers, 

A lew Randhdwa have shown themselves also as Bhatti in Gujranwala a • 

The Kan? fNo. 3).~This tribe is found chiefly in the angle between tho Beas and Satluj, 

•< M^^f tbetfkh ‘“"iihkgb Gkba (sieTlk 

<< with it by marriage when they established their authority fhe^- ^ ^ ^ ‘ Kouo- on 

- tifeir leX^tbe tiu.e ol the conquest, was himself of tbis race and a na .ve of Kaeg on 
Sallnt where it is said that eiirbteeu Sardar.s at one time resided ; but on the \iiitxgt o b 
batinj. wn.,re m s b»iu i, a » fnon,»nivfl« in their senarate ida(rs on both sides of the 


‘ was 
" the 


river.” iL Kang are ^aid to clS^m descent from the Solar Bajpdts of Ajudhia tlirough their 
ancestor Jogra, father ol' Kang. . . cinliA.1 

The Sohal (No. 4).-The Sohal are said to be of ChauMn „‘®“cioBe up under 

belonging to the family of Mabdg. They appear to be to the north f g,J 
and even among the bills ; but they are also found along the Satluj, t lougn ^ ^ 

The Bains (No. 6).-- The head-quarters of tho Bains J; eastwards into 

J^lamtt.'iv, though they have spn-.od westwards even as origin Janjua Bajpdte, 

Amhtnaaud the adjoining ^sntive States They f y^Bains is one of the 36 
and tliat tlieir niicestor Bain? came eastwards in the time of , Suryabansi 

iT,yal families of Bajputs, but Tod believes that it is *u“®ly * „n,tion of the Qanges-Jamim 
siction, Tlicy give their name to BaLswara, or the ancestor came from Hushyarpur 

doib The sknUrs of Alawalpur in Jivlandhar are Bams, whose ancestor 

1,1 Jalla nc^v Sarhind in Nabha .mne twelve generations ago. Hughyarpnr, I have 

Ths Bute (No. 0).—The Biita are, as far as our ’ , jp distinct from tlio Bhutta 

no infci ir.at.ion regarding them, and am not “t all certain ttot t^y 
of the M cbtorn Plain:. •tetiou 439} and the Bttteai- of the SUcU irae v 
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Abstract No. 76, showing Jat Tribes of the Eastern Sub-montane. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

who received the nickname of Unthwal from his love for camel-ridmg . e t j. ^ -i 

439. The Jats of the south-eastern districts.— The last group of Jat tribes 
that I have to discuss is <hat which occupies the Jamua distnc s, Jiud 
EohtaJr, and Hissdr. They call themselves Jat not Jat, and ate the sme 

peopleineveryrespectasthe Jatof the Jauiua-Ganges doab and 

Jamna valley, differing however in little save religion from the gi^at S kh Jat 
tribes of the'Miilwa ; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they Jo the 
wide unirrigated plains of the central States, ar® of slightly finei p y iqiie 
than their neighbours of the damper rivei-ain. The eastern Jats are almost 
without exception Hindu, the few among them who are Musalman being 
known as Mula or unfortunate,^’ and dating their convemion almost without 

exception from an ancestor who was taken as a hostage to Dehli and theie 

forcibly circumcised. Indeed these men were not unfrequently received back 
into c4e on their return from captivity, and their descendants are in this 
case Hindus, though still known as Mdla. Their traditions show them to 
have come up either from BfkSner and Rlijputdna, or northwards along the 
Jamna valley, and very few of them appear to have come from the Panjab to 
the Jamna. The Jdts of Gurg^on indeed still look upon the ita 3 a of Bhartpiu 
as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made su^ an impression on 
their minds that old men still refer to it as the aira from which they date 

^^^"tIic J^t of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator tlian the 

Sikh Jat; and that, chiefly because his women assist him so largely in the 

field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour whether light or heavy, except 
ploughing for which they have not suflBcient strength and sowing which is 
under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confiuet o e ma e sex. 
Directly we leave the south-eastern distncts and pass into the Sikh tr^t, 
women cease to perform the harder kinds of field-wort, ® V 

while in the Musalman districts they do not work at all in the fields. So 
essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and so especially is he tie husbandman 
(hf these parts, that when asked his caste he will quite as often reply 
as Jat, the two names being in that sense used as synonymous. The social 
standing of the Ut is that which the Gdjar, Ahir, and Ror enjoy ; m fact 
these four castes eat and smoke together. They stand at the head ^ ^' 

/who practise laietea or widow-marriage, a good deal below the 

/far above the castes who grow vegetables, such a.s Ar&n and Mali. If the 

social scale i.^ regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Banyan, who are admittiidly better Hindds. But (he manly Jdt despises 
the money-grubbing Banya^ and all other castes and ^ i 

In tk.“ xtreT.K”soutl.-ea.stern corner of the Panjlib the Jdts who have 
come in from the north and west, from Rdjputdna and the Panjdb, are known 
as Dhe, to distimrnish them from the original Jat tribes of the neighbonihood 
who are colleetivcdy called Hele, the two sections abstaining from interniarmge 
and having in some respects different customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting 
Si^of ra"es, where tlm Bdgri Jdt from the Bildner prairies, the m Ja 

from the '^falwa, and the Miisalrndn Jai from the Satin] vallCT, meet the Jdt 
r/ i iisdr, the last are distinguished as Dese and the Musaindn Jats as 
l-’.rclddde or western ; hut these terms appear to be unknown to the people in 
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their respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Dese Jats over 
the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Satluj is most 
strikingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Dehli, Rohtak, and 
Karndl, and indeed of the other laud-owning castes who have for the most 
part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known as Dehia and 
HaiiMnia. I quote the following passage from my Settlement Report of 
Karnal and Pdnipat :— 


“ Tlie Dohias are called after a .lat tribe of that name, with its head-quarters about Bhatgdnw 
“ in Sunpat, having originally come from liawana near Dehli. The Hauldnia faction is headed by 
the Ghatw^l or Malak Jats, whose head-quarters are Dhor-ka-Ahulaua in Gohdna, and who were, 

" owing to their successful opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jdts in these parts. 

** Some one of the Emperors called them in to assist him in coercing the Mandahar Rajputs, and 
thus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, growing po\verful, became jcidous of the 
supremacy of tlie Ghatw’als and joined the Mandahars against them. Thus the country side was 
“ divided into two factions ; the Giijars and Tagas of the tract, the JagUn Jdts of thapa Naultha, 
^•'and the Ldtmdr Jats of Rohtak joining the Dehias, and the Huda Jdts of Rohtak, and most of 
“ the Jdts of the tract except the Jaglans, joining the Hauhlnias. In the mutiny, disturbances 
took place in the Rohtak district between these two factions, and the Mandahdrs of the Nardak 
“ ravaged the llaulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing my zails I had to alter my 
** proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included ^vith Haulanias, and 
which objected in consequence. Tlie Dehia is also called the J^t, and occasionally the Mandahar 
faction, Even Sir H. Elliott seems to have been unaware of the existence of these factions. The 
“ Jilts and Rajputs seem, independently of these dmsions, to consider each other, tribally speAking, 

“ as natural enemies; and I have often been assured by J^ts, though 1 do not believe it, tliat they 
" w’ould not dare to go into a Rajpiit villnge at night.” 

Air. Alaeonachie quotes a Dehli tradition which makes two brothers from 
Rajputana called Mom and ^'om the respective aucestoi-s of the Hauldnia 
Rajputs of the dodb and the ITaulania Jats of Rohtak. 

Here again, in tlie south-eastern districts, the distinction between J&t and 
Rajput is definite and well-marked, the Jat always practising and the Rajput 
always abstaining from hnrewa ; though I do not think that here a family 
could raise itself from the former to the latter caste by discontinuing the 
custom, as would appear to be possible elsewhere. The figures for the tribes 
;^ 28 . consider are given in Abstract No. 7 7 on the opposite page,*^ the 

/29. tribes being roughly amnged from north to south down the Jamna valley, 
and then westwards along the southeni border of the Province. The last five 
tribes will be considered under Rajputs ; and they are shown in this abstract, 
not because they are returned as Jats especially in this part of the Panjab, but 
because the Rajput tribes to which they belong will be discussed under the 
head of Rdjputs of the Eastern Plains. The tribes in this group are neither so 
large nor so important as those of the Sikh tracts, and in many cases T have 
little or no information‘ to give concerning them. There seems a great 
tendency in these parts to split up into small clans, retaining the tradition of 
common tribal descent, but commonly using the name of the clan and not of 


the tribe. 


440, The Jat tribes of the South-Extern Districts. The Ghatwal (No. 1). -This is the 
<^idy one of theti’ihes now iukIci* consideration who trace their origin from Ghav Ghazni \ and 
they place that city in the Deccan and not in Afglianistdn. They claim descent from Saroha 
Tlieir head-quarters are at Ahulinn in the Gohdna fahnl of Rohtak, and they occupy 
the country between it and the Jamna, being nnmorons in the north of Dehli and ttie south of 
Carnal. I suspect that our figures for Rohtak are cousidembly luider the truth. Ahulana is said 
to have been founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the HauUnia faction alread.y 
nientioned. The GhatwAl are often called Malak, a title they are said to have obtained ne 
follows: — 

** In the old (lavs of Rajput ascendancy the Rajpiits would not allow J^ts to covor the!) lieads 
"'with a turban nor to wear‘any rod clothes, nor to put a crown (wior) on the head of their 
“ bridegroom or a jewel («(»<) in thoiv womeu^ noses. They also used to levy seiguorial rights 
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win not aUow inferior castes to wear red clotlies ot 
« from virgin brides.^ n^ Tlic^^Gbatwdls obtained some successes over the Ranimts, 

" ample loin clothes Reoban and Manglaur, and over those of tho Bagar 

*‘csp«!aUy overthe MnnJalmrsof They thusncqnirea the title 

« red pagri ia most ^‘"'1^’ „ieknaine conferred by o Malik or chief called Eai 

Mr. Fanshawo says that the Wlo i ^^^ GhatwM, and i)Orhap8 

Sa ; vet in Rohtak they ®PP®’*'’f/?," SoMak figures, though I ordered the two names to ho taken 

fhisis'thecauscofthcsmalto^sof ^ S I that there are 

together. Who the in Monghyr and its nolghhourhood, tribes of low-clasa 

in several ^ li^'who hold or held^assignmcnts of revenue on condition of defonding the 

P^datory incursions into 

*^SSar'(N0 2 ).-ThcD^gar arc numerous in Dehli and Gurgaon and there isasmaU 

eolon?SiR‘fhtal-. ^said to ho descended from a 
The Jakhar < Sons^adf who came from Bikaner, and whose four sons found^ 

Chauhan BAjpiit for the last two of which I do not show separate 

the Jikhar, S^ugwan, P.ru, and most numerous in Jind and Hissiir 

fignresas thoyareofhuU^^^^ „l 30 ^ while the Jakhar are almost confined to 

Orl^n and the adjoining JhajjartaAsfi o^^^^ Sahra, a son or grandson 

TheSahrawayHO;^. confined to Dehli, Gurgaon, Bohtak, and the 

of Biija Anauf fl Tunwar. settlement dates from some 25 generations hack, 

ad^oimug P^tidla temto y. ^ . -r,. „,i,;cb has given its name to the Debia faction men- 

The Dehia (No. 5)^Tbi9 north-ea^m border of the Sdmpla and tho adjoining 

tionedinsectiondSB. ^eyarefora to They claim to he descended froni a Chanhan 

portion of tho SnnpatfoAifi of Rohtok and uejm^^ ^y.^ is probably tho Miinik Rai Chauhan 

Biijpiit named MdnUi Bai ’’.y “ ^ ^(,tes their ancester Dhadhij, son of Haria Harpul, son of 

who founded Hdnsh Another account makes tM^ original home was about 

PritW Edja. The IDehia IS one of ttm 36 TOjam ^ ^ Alexander. 

the confluence of tho Satlu] curions tribe They declare that they [P. 

The Golia (No. 6).-The ^^^aAv^tly^drii.king Uqnor placed outside a distil^r’s 

w-erc originaBy feimnns apparently admit the truth of this story. They 

house in large vessel (/”*)•. Ddgar or Salanki; for while they were Brahmans the 

now intermarry with Jats, but! former alone of «U Ji* 

latter were their clients, ^*".2 and so have lieen adopted as gadsf-hrethren. They came 

would give them their ^ g ago. They arc only found in Bohtak and Kamal. 

from Indor to R^tak some 3 g Giwilas or Ahirs who have been returned as Jdts. 

The scattered entries probably ^ synonymous with Pachhto, to denote 

The Balhl (No.7>-The is said to 

Musalmin Jats or Bdjpdts from to SaUu]. » ^ ^ ^y -^nwar 

In Rohtak, however, there is “ f ®j,o tract They are descended from a lather of 

SS'h.SE’.” 

" Tb. P.1.1 (»•■ Sl-n.!. ? rSSiTMth*? UUi 

1,„1 ™. '"■» •'»» ?” !>•'■'. “■ i S ,«,Sl .f th. »rigin <.l «• »« m 

these four t^^TSav^a^TaSnS —^ “ P““ 

!Mer.in8iTiagemKam&lal80. he descended from a Chauhto Rdjpitt 

The Ahlawat (No. 10).—The AhMwat y,,oni him sprang the Ahldirot, 

who came from Sdmhhar in Jaip^^ ®Tl.e tribe is foimd in Rohtak. Dehh 

ana ivanmi. ** arc, as already stated, sprang 

The Deswal (No. 11).—The Deswill or in ;^ohtaks Gurgaon, and Karual. In 
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The Dbankjir (No. 12)«—I have said that the Dhankar are of the same stock as the R^thi. 
They are almost confined to Jhajjar in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothing more than a local clan of 
the Riithi tribe. 


The Phogat (No. 13). —This tribe possesses some importance in Jmd, and has spread into the 
neighbouring portions of Gurgaon and Rohtak. The only fact I have concerning them is that they 
^ill not intermarry with the Deswal; but the reason is not explained, 


The Sangwan (No. 14).—The Sangw^na re descended from the ancestor of the Jdkhar already 
mentioned. Their head-quarters are in Jind ; hut they are also found in Rohtak and Hieekr. 

The Pawania (No. 15).—The Pawdnia are a Hissdr tribe who arc also found in Rohtak, Sirsa, 
Jfnd, and the detached portion of Patidla and, curiously enough, in Ambdla. I have no information 
to give regarding them. 

The Bahniwal (No. 16).—Tlie Bahnfwdl are found chiefly in the Hissdr division and Patidla. 
They are also found on the Lower Satluj in Montgomery, where they have probably returned them¬ 
selves as Bhatti Rdjputs, which they claim to be by descent. Mr. Purser says of them :—In 
numbers they are weak ; but in lovo of robbery they yield to none of the tribes.*' They gave much 
trouble in 1857. In the 16th century the Baliniwdl held one of the six cantons into which Bfkdner 
was then divided. 

The Nain (No. 17). — The Nain are chiefly found in the detached jiortions of Patidla, but 
have spread into Hissdr and Dehli. I have no information regarding them. 

THE EAJPtJT (CASTE No. 2). 

441. The Rajputs of the Panjab. —The distribution of the Rd-jputs 
and allied races is shown in Abstract No. 7page 219.* Ido not propose 
to enter into any detailed description or discussion of the Rfi,jput. He is 
much the same all over Northern India, and more has been published about 
him than about any other Indian caste. The great authority is Tod^s 
Rdjdsthdiiy while both Elliott and Shening give much useful information. 

I have already expressed in sections 422-3 my views as to the identity of the 
Jat and Rdjput stock as it stands at present, and how the Rajputs mei*ely 
consist of the royal families of that stock. I might indeed have gone further, 
and have said that a tribe of any caste whatever which had in ancient times 
possessed supreme power throughout any fairly extensive tract of country, 
would be classed as RS^jput. It seems to me almost certain that some of the 
so-called Rdjput royal families were aboriginal ; and notably the Chandel. 
How the aborigines of the Nepal HimS,layas rose to be Kshatriya is well told 
by Hodgson in his Essay on the Military Tribes of Nepdl. He points out 
that when the Brdhmans were driven up into the hills by the advancing tide 
of Mahomedan conquest, they wedded with the aboriginal women whom they 
found there. But to render this possible it was necessary to conciliate the 
people among whom they had come to dwell; and they called their fu-st 
converts among them Kshatriya, while to their own offspring by the hill 
women they gave not only Kshatriya rank and privileges, but Brahminical 
patronymics. 

From these two roots^ mainly sprang the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 
ramified tribe of Khas—originally tlie name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, but now the 
proud title of the Kshatriya or military order of Nepal. Thus too the key to the anomalous 
“ nomenclature of so many stirpes of these military tribes is to be sought in the nomenclature of the 
" Bncred order.’* And even now in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism, and of the 
efforts of Brdhmans in highofiice to abolish the custom, the Khas still insist that ** the fruits ol? 

commerce (for marriage is now out of the question) lietween their females and males of the 
''sacred order shall he ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title.” 
So again, when the Rdjptit immigrants from the plains took aboriginal women in concubinage 
(and concubinage among the hill people is for all purposes of legitimacy and inberitanco the same as 
ttiarriage), they were permitted to give their children so begotten the patronymic title only, not 
" the rank of Kshatiiya But their children a^in, if they married for two generations with the 
" Khas, became pure Khas, or real Kshatriyas in point of privil^e and rank though no longer so in 
"uamo. niev were Khas not Kshatriya, and yet they bore tho proud title cognomina! of the 
‘'martial order of the Hindus, and were in the land of nativity entitled to every prerogative 

“ r/hich Kshati’iya birth confers in Hinddatdn.” 
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A reference to my description of the Kanets of onr lulls will show tha,t 
something of the same sort has gone on in the Pan3ab Himalayas thong 
necessarily in a much lower degree, since here the Ar^^a-n and not the “^origin® 
was predominant ; and the description of the Hill Ra.ipnts, and still more of the 
Thakars and Efithis, which will be found in this section under their rcmectiye 
headings, will show' how, if the Turanian is not as m Nepal admitted to 
Kshatriya rank, it is at any rate impossible to draw' any line among the Aryan 
races, all above which shall be Rajputs and all below it non-Rajputs. As the 
Kdngra proverb runs—“ In the seventh generation the Ghirathni becomes a 

queen^ p i i rp 2371 

The Rd,iputs of the Panjab are fine brave men, and retain the feudal L • 
instinct more strongly developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, t e 
tribal heads wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacioiis _ot 
the integrity of their communal property in the village lands, seldom ac mi - 
ting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is then- ^strongest 
characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of their Rajputhood. 

They are lazv and poor husbandmen and much prefer pastoral to agncuituml 
pursuits, loo'king upon all manual labour as derogatory and upon toe actual 
operation of ploughing as degrading; and it is only the poorest class ot 
Riijput who will himself follow the plough. They are, m most parts of the 
Panjilb plains, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession; but they exercise thei 
calling in a gentlemanly way, and there is certainly honour among Rajput 
thieves. 

442. The Rajput tribes of the Panjab. —The Rajputs of the Panj^b may 
be broadly divided into four groups, each of which I shall di^uss sepai-ately 
in the following paragraphs. First come the RSjputs of the Dehli Tern ory 
and Jamna valley, for the most part belonging to the two great tnb^ ol 
Chauhdn and Tunwar which gave Dehli its most famous dynasties, 
come the Refits of the river valleys of the Western Plains, many of torn 
hardly or not at all to be distinguished from Jats, and belonging for toe mos 
part to toe Bhatti of Jaisalmer and Bi'kdner, and their predecessors toe 
Punwar. The third group is the Rajputs of the western hills including 
Salt-range Tract, comprising both dominant tribes of ^ 

the Janjmi and mongrel Rdjputs from the Jammu hills, 

of toe Yfiddbansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the J 

of Sidlkot so famous in Panjdb folklore, or of a group of ^ 

of Punwar origin, which now hold the hills on either bank o ■ ■ 

Finally we have the Rgjpfits of the K^ngra hills of whom the Katoch maj 

be taken as the type, so ancient that their very origin and advent to tneir 

present abodes are lost in the past; and the Eiijputs of the lower 

fringe the Panjdb Himalayas. With toe Rdjpdts I take 

Rdthi who are lower grades of Rdjputs rather ^han separa . ; _ 

toeRdwat whose position is still more difficult of definiti m^ 

be noticed that I do not mention the Rdjputs ot J® ® ^ p, . ' ^ 
centi-al districts, and of toe Phdlkidn Slate. .of the Zn- 

fact they are few, and the few there are are unimportant. N 
tinned the Rlijpdts of tlie frontier districts, for here f L^d ™ais 

tetoiLe siinhc Pa«n, th« I S ,, 

section 422. Abstract No. 71, on pa.^e 219, States is cimous qr 

Riijputs and allied castes. The small number m the IDU states is cimous. 98 
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lore only tLe ruling families are Rajput, the mass of the peasantry 
consistmgof Kanets or Ghiraths, if indeed these last can be separated at 
all from Rathis and Rawats. In the Dehli division and Rohtak the Jat has 
krgely taken the place of the Rajput; but such Rdjputs as there are are 
Rajputs m very deed. In the Multan division the number of Rajputs re¬ 
turned is very large; but I have already shown how large a proportion of 
them should more properly be classed as Jats, if indeed any distinction can 
be drawn between the two, 


■ V 1 ^ for Rajputs.— The figm-cs for tribes wiU bo given nnder the respective 

fo inaccurate, pttly because a R/ifpiit is 

^ into a few gi*eat tribes or 

called, the I'uls of the Hajput aunals, and each of these tribes 
ngam into innumerable local clans or saohi or £fots. Almost every Rajput will , refer himself 
aU to some one of the great Ms, as well as state the local clan to which ho beyond 

^ ® members of the same clan and descendants of the Lmo 

jmcestor retnruiDg thmusolves as belonging to different tribes, while multitudes of persons appear 
twice over in the Abstracts, first under their tribe or M, and again under their chm 

sl'own for R^jpdt tribes in the 
Jat, refer to people who liave returned tliomselves 
ns Jat by and Bhatti, Cbaubdn, and so forth by tribe. In the great maiority of cases this 

question actuaUy 

claim that they are Bbatti or Oliauhdn at the present moment. In many’cases they have returned 

i^ribos under 

Jat and Rajput, respectively, and shows how extensively this sort of entry has been mode. 


Abstract No, 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput 


JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 


Clans, 

BniTisn Tebeitoey. 

Native States. 

Jats, 

Raj puts. 

Jats. 

Rajputs. 

Bagri 

Bhakral ... ,,, ’[* 

BahiuVdl ,,, ... 

3,519 

4,863 

9,411 

11,141 

5,144 

43 

2,251 

13 

1,967 

908 

3,878 

Bhatti 

Bhutta 

Chhddbar ... ,,, 

94,665 

20,431 

26,387 

204,569 

4,891 

16,435 

1,193 
' 2,108 
17 

38,262 

194 

1,311 

Chauliiln 

Dhanhil ... 

Dhudlii ... 

27,109 

10,026 

12,315 

145,195 

4,388 

7,649 

3,560 

* T,0S7 

1 18,831 

*’* 113 

Gondal ... •* 

Janjua 

Joya 

47,276 

8,419 

12,838 

43,220 

38,652 

25,301 

325 

15 

10 

31 

5,262 

Kharral ... 

Khfchi 

Khokhar 

18,682 

3,337 

42,110 

14,2^12 

12,724 

45,731 

237 

254 

221 

2,042 

608 

9.649v 

Langilh 

l^fahal 

Maudahar ^ ... 

9,083 

6,598 

1,827 

2,848 

118 

14,693 

59 

1,033 

15,312 

1 

721 

1 2,687 

Manhas i ... 

Manj 

Mckan ... ... 

6,570 

2,654 

3,157 

49,424 

26,309 

5,968 

1 

I 

1 216 

1 2,676 

) 
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Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput- 

concluded. _ 

JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 


Clans. 

British Territory. 

Native 

States. 

Jats. 

Rajputs. 

Jats. 

Rajputs. 

Punwar 

R^njhft 

Rathi 

- 

16,959 

10,903 

13,673 

63,151 

7,490 

30 

887 

63 

440 

7,853 

R^wat 

sm 

Siimra 

... 

6,046 

17,093 

12,658 

2,809 

76,957 

218 

83 

273 

113 

256 

2,101 

T^war 

I’^rar 

Virk 

... 

12,638 

18,926 

36,627 

85,919 

4,228 

7,118 

1 

19 

889 

3,299 

Wattu 

••• 

2,963 

17,484 

244 

3,704 


444. V* vx*w __ _ 

are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confined to the 
Dehli territory, at least as Rdjputs proper, and are roughly arranged in order 
from north to south down the Jamna valley, and then westwards through 
Rohtak and Hissar. The last four tribes carry on the series through Patima, 
jPirozpur^ and Gujr^w^la^ and connect the Rajputs of the Eastern with those 
of the Western Plains. The first group belongs chiefly to the great royal 
families of the Rajputs who, occupying the Dehli temtory, have not as a rule 
superseded their old tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often 
the case in the west of the Panj^lb. The great majority of _ them are descend- 
ants of the Tunwar and Chauh^ln dynasties of Dehli. Their local distribution 
is fairly well marked, the Tunwar lying to the north-west of the .first group, 
and shutting off the Jat Tribes of the Central Plains from the ®a 3 puts of the 
Dehli territory, their line being broken only, I believe, by the Chauhto colony 
on the Ghaggar of the HissSr border. Next to them come the Chaulian, 
Mandah^, and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the R^wat, Gaurwa, B^gujar, 
and Jtidu of Dehli and Gurg^on, followed by the Jatu, themselves lunwar, 
and the B%ri of Hissdr. The Punwar colony of Rohtak will be discussed 
with the Rajputs of the Western Plains. The Jats who are shown m the 
Abstract on the next page* are very largely if not wholly time Jats, who have 
returned a real Jat tribe and have been shown under that tribe among J ats, 
but have also entered the Rajput tribe from which they claim to be defended, 
and are thus entered under that head also. The Rajput of these P^rts » 
trueR%dt. Living in the shadow of Dehli, the capitol of his ancestra 
dynarties, he clings to the traditions of his caste. He cultivates large y, 
little other occupation is left him; but he cultivates badly, 
more or less strictly secluded and never work in the AeMs, while he considers 
SZJLjS to illj follow tLe ploogh, aoJ wiU .toys employ bird 
ploSmi if ho can poiibly .«otd it" Ho is a great 
Jnsal a oattle-tbiof. Hi. tribal Wing i. strong and to tend, of to 
[)r local group of villages have great mflaence. He is j j 7f 
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turbulent, but generally with something more of the gentleman about him 
than Yf in the more rustic Jat. Abstract No. 79 on the opposite pao-e* 
gives the distribution of these tribes. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Plains. The Tunwar (No. 1)— The Titnwar 
althongh a sub-dinsion of the Jadubausi, 18 generally reckoned as one of tbe 36 royal tribes of 
Rajputs. It t^isbed India witli tbe dynasty of Vikraindditya, tbe beacon of ^later Hindu 

Auangpal, tbc \Lt Tunwar Raja, abdicating in 
gmndcbild Pirtbi Rdj, in whose time tbe Musalmans conquered Nwtb- 
Western India. An early Anangpdl Tunwar founded in 792 A.D. tbe city of Delili on tbc 
luins of tbe ancient Indrap^, and bis dynasty iniled there for three and a half centuries It is 
tbewforo natiival tliat the Tunwar should bo found chiefly in the eastern districts of 'the Pronneo. 
in Dcbb itself, indeed, they are less numerous than might have been expected. But they arc 
m Ambala, Hissar, and Sirsa. The name being a famous one, manv^R^i- 
1 9 m ^ connection with the Tunwar have returned it." Th4 

l,200 mcn m Kdrnal are returned as Cbauban Tunwar, who are probably Cbaubans So in 

betr^ ^ confusioii is more excusable, 

in crease tL° T ^ over 

probably represent nothing more than traditional 

rSjpdts ^ Ourgaon, where there is a • considerable settlement of Tunwar 

of the Eastern Panjdb. \Vlicn 

oncittiG^seS ^^0 Ambala border and 

n “orth and south. They now occupy 

PatV'Vr* f tPstrict, -and stretch across Karndl and the south of 

of the Ambdla district, separating the Chai^^^^ and other Rajputs who hold 
of them from the great Jat tribes of the Mdlwa which lie to their 
west Iherc is, however, a Chauhdn colony to the north-west of them on the Lower Qhaggar in the 
Hissdr dLstnet and Patidla. Tlie Jdtu of Haridna are a Tunwar clan. 

rn. Chauhdu is onc of the Agnikula tribes and also one of the 86 

rojal lamjlics. Tod calL them the most vaUaut of the whole Rdjput race, and to them belonged 
the la^ Hindu ruler of Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Behli, Aimer 
Jaipai’ seem to have been their home. After their ejectment from Delili they are 
Murdddbdd, and there still dwell the genealogists 
and bards of the Chauhan of the Hardak of Kamdl and Ambdla. Tliis tmet, the ancient Kumk- 
shetr or battle-field of the Kauravas and Pdndavas, is still occupied very largely by Rajputs- 
m the west by the Tunwar, themselves descendants of the Pdndavas, but for the most part by the 
Lhauhan wlKwe central village is Jdndla in Karndl, and who occupy all the country lying ini- 
mejhately to the east of the Tiinwar tract in Ambdla and Karndl and the adjoining parts of Patiala 
^abba, and Jfnd. All this country was lield by the Pundir Rajpi^s till the Chauhan came over 
irom feambhal ^der Rana Har Rai some 20 generations ago, probably in the time of Bahlol Lodi . 
and drove the 1 undir across the Jamna. Tlie Chauhan appear from our figures to be numerous 
throughout the remaining districts of the Dohll and Hissdr divisions and in Gjujrdnwdla, Ffrozpur 
Rawalpindi, and Shdhpur. But Chauhan being perhaps the most famous name in the 


XI 1 ni 1' X -owtuo «/vw KfX ULUUl LllUCS JUlkVO BUOWI> 

themselves as Chauhan also. In bhdhpiir 6,700 persons are returned as Goudal Chauhdn. and this 
accounts for tho so-called Chauhdns of this district. The Jat Chaulidns, too, a'ro prohnblv for the 
most part Jat tribes of aUeged Chauhdu origin. Thus among the Jats, in GujUnwdla 2,200 Chnna 
and nearly 1,000 persons of other Jut tribes, in Ffrozpur 600 Joya and 200 Sidhu, and in Jahlam 
2,000, and in Giijrat 650 Goudal, have returned themselves as Chaulidu also, aitd so in many minor 
instances. All these figures are shown twice over. The Khichi and Vamicii are also Chaulidn 
clans numerous in the Pan jab, and have perhaps sometimes returned themselvos as Chauhdn only. 
The Chauhan of the Dehli district have taken to widow-marriage, and are no l onger recognised by 
their fellow Rajputs. The Cliauhdn of Gurgaou have, however, retained their pre-eminent position, 
and are connected with tho Chauhdu family of Nfmrdna, a small State now sub ject to Alwar. 

The Mandahar (No. 3).-— Tlie Mandabdr are almost confined to tbe . Nardak of Karndl 

t 1 11 • I X.TD.,xrxi„ rn_ i . ^ _ , 
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Ambala and tlio neighbouring portion of Patidla. They are said to have coijno from Ajudliin 
Jfnd, driving tho Chandel and Brd Rdjputs who occupied the tract into the Siwaliks aiu\ acr 
the Ghaggar respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kaldyit in Patidhi,i witli mim*'* 
at Saffdon in Jfnd and Asaudh in Karndl. They lie more or less betwtV* ' 

Chauhdn of tlie tract. But they have in more recent times spread do^vn helo^ 
the Jamna riyeraiu of the Karndl district, with Gharaunda as a local ceuti- 
in these parts before the advent of the Chauhdn, and were chastised at Samd 
Shdh. The Mandahar, Kandahdr, Bargujar, Sankarwdl, and Panib i- Rajp 
cended from Ldwa, a son of Ram Chandra, and therefore to bo Solar Rdjpu.., 
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Tribes of the Eastern Plains, 



EASTERN PLAINS. 
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least they do not intermarry. A few Mandahdr are found east of the Jamiia in Saharanpur, but 
the tribe appears to be very local. .r^ , , , r i.* 

The Pundtr (No. 4). —The Pundfr would appear to belong to the Dabfma royal race of which 
Tod says ;—“ Seven centuries have swept away all recollection of a tribe who once afforded one 
of the proudest themes for the song of the bard."^ Tliey were the most powerful vassals ot the 
Chauhdn of Dehli, and Pundir commanded the Lahore frontier under Pirthi Rdp The on^nal 
seat of the Paniab Pundir w^as Thdnesar an 1 the Kurukshetr of Karndl and Ambala, with local 
capitals at Pundri, Ramba, Habri, and P'hidrak ; but they were dispossessed by the Chauhdn under 
Rana Har Rai, and for the most part ‘'.A beyond the Jamna. They are, however, stiU found in 
the Indri pargannah of Kamal and c-ne adjoining portion of Ambdla. ^ 

The Rawat (No. 5). —The F ^wat has been rotuimed as a Jat tribe, as a Rajput tribe, and as a 
separate caste. I have shown the three sets of figures side by side in Abstract No. 70. The 
Rdwat is found in the sub-mi>ntane districts, and down the whole length of the Jamna valley. It 
is very difficult to soparatn chose people from the Rathis of the Kangra^ hills; indeed they would 
appear to occupy much the same position in the submontane as the Rdthis or even the Kancts do 
in the higher ranges. They are admittedly a clan of Chandel Rajputs; but they arc the lowest 
clan who are recognis d as of Rajput stock, and barely if at all admitted to communion with the 
other Rajputs,, while i der no circumstances would even a Rathi marry a Rawat woman. They 
practise widow-marriage as a matter of course. There can, I think, bo little doubt that the Chandel 
arc of aborioinal stock, and probably the same as the Chandal of the hills of whom we hmr bo 
much • and It is not impossible that these men became Chandls where they wore conquered and 
despised outcasts, and B;ijputs where they enjoyed political power. The Rdwat is probab^ akm 
to the R/io sub-division of the Kanets, whom again it is most difficult to separate from the Rathis; 
and the Chandel Rdjputs also have a R£o section. In Delili 1,076 persons have shown themselves 
as R^wat Gaure, and are included also under Gaurwa, the next heading. 

446. The Rajput , tribes of the Eastern Plains continued. The Gaurwa (No. 6) and 
Gaur.— I am not at all s Ire that these figures do not include some Gaur as well as Gaurwa 
(see the last sentence ir'jra) for the name was often spelt Gaura in the papers. Thr ^ 
one of the 36 royal f lies to which belonged the Rajput Kings of Bengal. They 
es dodb, and are fully described by Elliott and Sherring. 

Returned as Gaur, mostly in Delill and Gurgdon, and they are not shown 
a would seem to be applied generally to any Rajputs who have lost rtink 
•ja. In Debli however they form a distinct clan, both they and the 
>w-marriage, but the two being looked upon as separate tribes. They are 
achie as especiidly noisy and quarrelsome, but sturdy in build, and 
while the Dehli Cbauhan are said to be ‘‘the best Rijput cultivators in 


tlie central Jamna-G 
wo have 1,790 R^ * 
in the Abstract, 
by the practice . 
Chauban practisi.. 
described by Mr. u 
clannish in disposii 


[P .240] 


The Gaur are that 
arc found in 
In our tables 


the district, and otherwise decent and orderly,' 

The BargnjSi » No. 7), —The Bargujar are one of the 36 royal families, and the only one 
except tlip Cahlot which -Jaims descent from Lawa sou of Ram Chandra. The connection between 
the Mandab^r and Bargi-^w has already been noticed under the bead Mandabar. They are ot 
sourse of Solar race. Their uiU '•apital was Rajor, the ruins of which are still to bo seen in the 
south of Alwar, and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till dispossess¬ 
ed by the Kacbwdha. ITieir head-quarters are now at Anilpshahr on the Ganges, but there is stm 
a colony of them in Gurgen on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgen Bargu 3 ar say 
that they came from Jdlaudbar about the middle of the 15tli century ; and it is certain that they 
.ire not very old holders of their present capital of Sohua, as the buildings of the Kambohs wiio 
held it before them are still to be seen t/»ere and are of comiiaratively recent date. Our figures 
for Gurgen are certainly very far belo^ ftbe truth. ,, , 

The Jadu (No. 8).— The Jadu or J dubansi are of Lunar race, and are called by 
most illustrious of all the tribes of Inu.” But the name has been almost overshadowed by 
tl'o title of their dominant branch in modem times. Only 4,580 persons have returned themaeiv 
as J^u, and those chiefly in Delili and the south of Patiala. ^ wfiniA of 

The JatR (No. 9).—The Jatu arc said to be a Tunwar clan who once held almost the 

and aro still most numeror..; in tliat district and the neighbouring portions of 

Jind. In fact tlie Tiinwar of Hariana are said to have been divided into three ^^ins namea < 
and descended from three brothers, Jatu, Raghu and Satraula, of which clans aitary 

largest and most imiiortaut, and once ruled from Bbiwani to Agroba. They 
enemies of the Pimwdr of Kohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mabm were i,ltu-Punwar 

li jundary betwon them, and arc atiU known aa Jdia Pmwir^a J* t ikluded 

bouodi'.ry. Of the KamalJatu 500 have roturned tliemsclres as CbanbAii also, and a 

'‘“‘^hO^Bagri (Ho. 10).- The word Bagri is applied to any Hindu EAjput 

M- prairies of Hfkaner, which lie to the sonth and west of Sirsa a.nd ^ Shllkot 

ons in the latter district, but are found also in some numbers nnder the 

andl atidla. The Gurdaspur Bdgri are Salahria who hav^e shown themscUM 

by clan, and probably have no connection with the Bugn^ Sis i ^ ^ Itojputs who 
•>r it may be that the word is a misreading for Nagri, who claim to no c je 


misr/}y 
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feratcd from DcliU in the time of Ala-ud-din Ghori, and who hold 17 villages in the Sfalkot district., 
icse last are certainly Jats, not Rajputs. The Bagri Rajputs are probably Bhatti, or possibly Rahtor. 
The Godara and Piiniya are probably the Jdt tribes that arc most numerous in the Bagar. 

The Rangar. —Rangar is a term, somewhat contemptuous^ applied in the eastern and south¬ 
eastern districts to any Musalmiin Rajput; and I only notice it here because the Rangar are often, 
though wrongly, held to be a Rajput tribe. I am told, however, that in Ffrozpur and Gurd^spur 
there are small Rajput colonies known only by this name ; and if so it is probable that they have 
migrated from the Dehli ten’itory. If a Hindu Chauhdn Rajput became Musalmdn to-morrow, he 
would stiU be called a Chauhan Rd jput by both himself and his neighbours of bot!i religions. But 
his Hindu brctliron would also call him Rdngar, which he would resent as only slightly less abusive 
than cAo^iW, a term of contempt applied to those who have, on conversion to Isldniv cut off the 
choH or Hindu scalplock. The Rangar or Musalman Rajputs bear the worst possible reputation for 
turbulence and cattle-stealing, and gave much trouble in the mutiny. Many proverbs concerning 
them arc quoted under the head of Gujar. Here is another — “ A Rdngar is best in a wineshop, or 
“ in a prison, or on horseback, or in a deep pit.’’ I believe that in Central India the term Rdngar 
is applied to any uncouth fellow.' 


The Barla (No. 11) •—The Baria of Jalandlmr are said to bo Solar Rajputs, descended from 
Rdja Karan of the Mahdbharat. Tlieir ancestor Mai (!) came from Jal Kdhra in Patiala about 
500 yt^rs ago. Those of Sidlkot, whore they are fouud in small numbers, but considered to bo Jats, 
not Rajputs, say they are of Lunar Rdjpiit descent. Tho tribe is practically confiuod to Patiala 
and Ndbha, and the name of tho ancestor Mai, if common to the tribe, looks as if they were not 
Rdjputs at all, though it is unusual in tho Sikh States for Jats to claim the title of Rdjput. I 
have no further information regarding the tribe. There are Barhaiya Rdjpdts in tho Azimgarh 
and Ghdzipur neighbourhood. 

The Atiras (No. 12). — This tribe is returned from Patiala only. I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of tho authorities. 

The Naipal (No. 13).—The Naipal are a clan of the great Bhatti tribe, who are found on the 
Satluj above Ffrozpur. They once held the river valley as far down as that town, but were driven 
higher up by the Dogars, and in their turn expeUed the Gujars, Mr. Brandreth says of them : — 

“ They resemble very much in their liabits the Dogars and Gujars, and are probably greater 
“ thieves than either. They appear almost independent under the Ahluwalia nilers. and to have 
** paid a small rent in kind only when the Kardar was strong enough to compel them to it, which 
was not often the case. They have lost more of their Hindu origin than either the Dogars or 
Gujars, and in their marriage connections they follow the Muhammadan law, near blood relations 
“ being permitted to enter into the marriage compact.” xVll tho NaipM have returned themselves 
as Bhatti as well, and it is possible that many of them have shown Bhatti only as their trilio, and 
are tliereforo not returned under tho head Naipal. 

The Rathor (No. 14).—The liathor are one of the 36 royal races, and Solar RAjputs. Their 
old seat was Ivanauj, but their more modem dynasties are to be found in MArwar and Bfkduer. 
They are returned irom many districts in the Panjab, but are nowhere numerous. 

447. The Rajputs of the Western Plains. —The next group of Rrijput 
tribes that I shall discuss are those of the great Western Plains. I have 
already said much regarding the position of the Rajput in this part of 
{V. 241] the Panjab, and the diiliculty of drawing any line between him and the Jat 
of the neighbourhood. Here the great R^ijput tribes have spread up the river 
valleys as conquerors. Traditionally averse from manual labour and looking 
upon the touch of the plough handle as especially degrading, they have been 
wont to content themselves with holding the countiy as dominant tribes, 
pastiu’ing them great herds in the broad grazing grounds of the west, fighting 
a o'ood deal and plundering more, and leaving agriculture to the Arain, the 
Mahtam the Kambeli, and such small folk. The old tradition is not for¬ 
gotten ; but the rule of the Sikh, if it afforded ample opportunity for fightings 
destroy^ much of their influence, and the order and equal justice which l^ave 
aoeom'nf^uipd British rule have compelled all but the most wealthy to turji 
ttenSio" still i» a wt-heartri sort „f way, to agrioult™. 

* '*■ Abstract No. 80 on tbe next page* shows the distribiitiou of these tribes. 

140-43 arranged according to locality. First come the royal races 

ilifrwirflm notM^tbaUw has heard Rangar applied to Hindu RijpAts. This ie, I think 
unusual. "The word is often spelt and pronounced Ranghar. 
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of Punwdr and Bbatti, who have held between th^ from 
the eo™T of tlie lower Satluj and the deserts of Western I^‘^3puta“a. 

I?e Ae pSnt stoeks wbenee i^ost of the oaei:^lribes have sprung, 

they have moved up the nver valleys into the pl- original raee. 

local tribal names which have almost superseded th ? „ ^ ^ having 

order. They are followed by the Miia] anci oia t 11 ^ flip 
Lower Ihlam, and these again by the tribes of the ,X/ ro- 

Shlihpnr h&r. Of these last the Ranjha, Gondal, 

bably not be recognised as Kdjputs by their ncighboui-s the Tiwa ^ 3 ’ 

£i-n <1 fbp Hhe La^t of all come five tiibes who have already been co 

Sefji^ limwh:t\as already been said as to 

Tat and Raiput in these parts^ it might be expected that many o 

ss Sde Sr*" " 

s .”1 

sr*?.£ lis"’ 

and bfilow the Satlu] from the Indus almost to the ? ‘ centuncs 

territory occupied by them, and the nine divisions o ;Ti1fi26thev held in independent 

have p7s8cd since they were driven from the.r POBsesnons. pd street that the 

away only the small State of DhAt in the desert. It ^ho Satlui and along the 

PunldrLfonndinconside^hle nnmhers np the ^ t em are shown as 

Tun war of HLssar have been noticed under the head Jatu. ^ 


Bhuti, is the title of 

descendants of 


TheBhatti INo. 2).-Bhatti, tho Panjnh form 

the great modern representatives of ^ “y m very early times 

Krishna and therefore of Lunar race. lLS .Toya, and others of 

driven across the Indus; hnt that rctuniing, t ey f • .,nj founded Jaisalmer. This 

tho country south of the Lower Sallnj some “J®” five^m.crlbcd since the advent of 

State they still hold, though their territory has been ^ea^v subieete of the E.lttior R4 i®3 

the Kuthor; but they still form a large proportion of t . ^ j ^hole of Sirsa and the 
of Bfianer At one time their possessions in tho. o v arts pi The storv current m 

^djoSporttonsof Hissdr andthe tract f« Tndns, W tl'^ Dusal 

Tliiav is that Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bliattis ^ Bhattidna. From 

and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer "'>> 1 ® *1'^ Rdjpdl was 

Cal sprang the Sidhn and Barar Jat tribes (®«® .®®®*:®“ f ^e'^vding to General Cnn- 

tlie ancestor of the Waltn. (But see further section 419 iM Acwmi g 
Sg^m tL Bhattis originally held the ^ t Clirist they 

, u,„dern Riiwa pindi; bnt about th® ®e®®nA ^ ^ r»41vi of 


K'.sl mfr vallev remained nilhroken till 1339 A.D. , a Rdput tvibos of tho 

^ Tho Blnltti is still by far the largest and most ‘ttlui and Into. tl«®ugh ®» the 

i^aniiih. It is found in •mmenso numbers ‘'P, ®'®“K/V® le^s numerous on the Cheuah, 

(■■.riii'r often Mid on the letter always classed as Jat. It is ha > a large colony in the 

thu {?,>,. r SM.lui, and the Beds, it is »®t»™»y ® 

Di'hli . istr'iCt wliilG cs pcrhiiptt m<>.st JiiiiJKirouH » ) aU m w. ,i.„ guibu and Barui* July of thu 

to to and Iho Salt.ra4ccnLtry 4^^ ^ '-he Itonjdh proper - 

Wlwn.whouroad niftedly of Bhatti ongin, wo sliaU leave no ^ 
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Imw widcBpmd fs ovm greater exaltation. But if this be so, It only shows 

Khokhar in this respect. ’ ' ^ numerous of all, ranking with or above tbo 

aUeglsiiow aWsfunWers^aUv tf' ’'’““3^’' “ Cunningbam 

ry|l:S2r5SEif^^?f r 

while Jaisalmcr is a llhatti StaT!»'^ n^l of Bikaner is larp^ely composed of Bhntti, 

tboir origin from R4]a Salvihanf tbo fatter of E«a Rasllf of 
immediate ancestors came from Bbatner: the Ndn bSi it ^ %v ? 

Pindi 'Sl''lo\' to ”bi °u Gujrdnwdla, Sidlkot, °jihTam, and 

nsed A a' tb t wt„"rt''tte 1 dtto^”*^' " 

IX*“llhMuVp™hu£‘" '‘' "' “• “■“•I " “ S'”'" f^SmM 

eotfJi’ '‘'■0 the dominant tribe in the Shuiabdd tahttt whore tbev 

Tbi Eh„?? fT°I TbeMittruBlmtti of Multdn came from Bfkdnw 

BWf«If Ti? “°“^®”®'y V^hMj Wattu and Khiebi who will bedeseribed presently S 
Mn “ th° Chiniot uplands ^rtb of the 

Md ttouePto^ m'tt®’’'* Pl'^tecr to the right bank of the Jahlam near the Shdhpnr border 
•®n,i a?® ^ iV- , ^®y “® described as '* a fine race of men, industrious ngrioulturists.’ 

n* f’' “ >^'™-’>recdors, and very fond of sport. They do very iTttlo^Sttle. 

lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s wivw." The 4attl of 4e Qiiirdnwdla 
hdr, where they are the » natural enm.es of the Virk,” are descended from one Dhfr who 
genemtions ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Ndr Mahal jungles as a grazier and freobootei? 

grandmn went further on to the banks of the Rdvi, and his son again mW up into the upland“ 
of Giijrdnwdla. The modern descendants of these men are described as "a muscular and noble¬ 
looking race of men, ^ricidtunsts more by constraint than by natural inclination, who keep 
numerous herds of cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the Mr, only plough just sufficient 
It® grew food for their own peccB8.tie3,_imd are famous as cattlo-Bfters and notorious thieves” 

l»'i«®hl importauee in former times, and ttov 
still hold 86 VI lagcs in that district Tn Sfalkot the Bhatti claim descent from Blioni seventh in 
de.scent from their eponymo^ aneeator Bhatti, who came to GdjrdnwAla from Bikaner, and thence 
toSiilkot. None of these Bhatti of the 5dr mil give their daughters to the neighbouring Jat 
tribes, thougli they will take wives from among them without scruple. In the Salt-mneu Tract 
tho Bhatti seem to hold a very subordinate position as Bhatti, though if: may he that some of the 
iunumerablo R^jpiit tnbes of those tracts may consider themselves Bhatti as well ns whatever 
their local name may be. In Kapiirthala and .lalaiidhar they have lost position ffreatlv \h 
recent times. Till dispossessed by Ihe Ahldwdlia Sikh.s, the Rais of Kapiirthala wwo Bhatti 
Rajputs. 

Rajput Tribes of the Satluj.—The Wattu (No. 3).-^T:hG Wattu are a Bhatti clan 
r?mn thn Wicc/ir fitoiw has bccn grivcn in section 448 above. Tb« Sh^a 


of 

to 


449. 


irxat najpui* w* -- v;. xuu »t uti u are a liliatU Clan, 

whose origin tho Hi.?sdr story has been given m section <1^ above. The Sir^sa tradition appears 
be that one Rdja Junbar, a descendant of the Bhatti Kdja Salvalmn of Sfdkot, was settled in 
Bbatner, whefe he bad two sons Achal and Batera. From the latter sprang the Sidlm and Barfir 
'Iftt.q. The former again liad two sons Jaipdl and Rajpdl, of whom Jaipdl was the auec^t^'.r c^; the 
Bhatti p.'fjper, and Rdjpdl of tho Wattu. The Watiu date thoir oeiivorfliou to InUm by 1 .tiba Fai d, 
from the time of Kbiwa w'ho ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and w.*!-. succeeded liv the famon^ 

Wattu Chief Lalche Khdn. They hold both benks of tho Satluj in the Sirsa disfauct, and the 
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ft<ljoining’ paK.: of iloTitgonierv and Eah/lwalpiir, from Baggchi 16 miles above Fiizilka, to PLuluhi 
70 mile.'; below it. Above them lie the Dogars, below them the Joya. They are said to liave crossed 
from the right bant of the river and spread into tlie then almost uninhabited prairie.*; of Sirsa 
only 8-3ine five generations ago, wdicn Fjizil Dalel Rana came from Jhang near Haveli and settled 
the unoccupied riverain. Tliere is also a small section of them on the Ravi in the Montgomery 
district. It is not impossible that some of the Wattu liavc returned themselves as Bhatti simply, 
for some few have returned themselves under both hcaIs. The tribe was formerly almost piu'oly 
pastoral, and as turbulent and a.s groat marauders as other pa.storal tribes of the neighbourhood; 
nnJ the Iiabits of the Ravi VVattu, who gave trouble in 1857, have hardly changed. But the Satluj 
Wattu who possess hut little jungle have taken very generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphin- 
stone says that ‘'some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds have diminished, and many of 
“ them cannot now be dh^tinguished in appearance from peaceful Ardins or Khokhar.s. ^ Jhe change 
“in their habits has indeed been remarkable, as they still 'peak with exultation of the Kardars they 
“used to kill during the Sikh rule, and the years in which they paid no revenue becaa.se the Sikhs 
“ were uii.ahle or af I aid to collect it.^^ Mr. Purser describes the Wattu as “priding themselves 
“ upon their politeness and hospitality. They arc of only moderate industry, profuse in expeuditure 
‘ on special occasion.s, indifferent bo education and exceedingly fond of cattle.” He classes them 
however with the Kdthia, Kliarral, Sial, Bahafwjil, Biloch and Joya as “essentially robber tribes 
“ and more or loss addicted to cattle-stealing.” This 1 suspect simply means that these arc the domi¬ 
nant tribes of the tract, who look upon a pastoral as Inghcr than an agricultural life. 

The Joya (No, 4) and Mahar.-— The Joya is one of the 36 royal races of lUjput.s, and dcs- 
crliicd in the ancient climnicles as “ Lords of the Jangal-des,” a tract wdiich comprehended Mariana, 
Bhattiana, Bliatner, and Nagor. They also held, in common with the Dchia with whom their name 
is always coupled, the banks of tlu Indus and iSatluj near their confluence. Some .'^cven centuries 
ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract and partly subjugated in the Bagar country 
by the BhaUi; and in the middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the Joya canton 
of Blkflncr by the Rafhor rulers for attempting to regain their independence. Tod remarks that 
“ the Rajpilts carried fire and sword into this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since 
“ it lia.s remained desolate, and tlm very jiamc of Joya is lost, though the vestiges of considtrable 
“towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity.” The Joya however have not disappeared. Idicy 
.still hold all the hank.s of the Satluj from the Wattu border nearly as far down as its confluence 
with the Indus, thoiigli flic Bhatti turned tlicm out of Kahror, and they lost their scini-Inde- 
pcndonce.wlicn their posses.'ions formed a part of the Bahawalpur State; they hold a tract in 
Bfk^rter on the bed of the old Ghaggar just below Bhatner, their ancient .scat; and they are found 
in no incon.siderahle numbcTa on the middle Satluj of Lahore and Ffrozpur and on the lower Indus 
of tbe Derajfit and Mnzaffargsrh, about a third of their whole number being returned a*’ Jat-^. 
The ^fnltan hdr is known to this day as the Joya hdr. General Cuniiiiigham ^ays that they are to 
b * found in some nuinber.s in the Sait-range or mountains of Jud, and ideJitifies them w’ith the Jodia 
d’ Vndia, tlie warrior cla>s of India in Panfni’s time (45U B.C.), and indeed our figures sliow^ some 
2,7CX; in Slulhpiir. But Panini^s Jodia would perhaps more probably be the modern Gheha, 
whose original tribal name i.s said to be Jocbn, and Gheba a mere title. The Joya of the Satluj 
find <-f Missilr trace their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition current apparently from 
Jiissar to Mojjtgomery, to tJie effect tliat they cannot trace tlieir Rajput descent in tlio main lim-. 
Tim Hi.ssar Joya make themselves descendants in the female line of Sameja, who accompanied the 
ei)onymou.>-; anc4»st<)r of the Bliatti from Mathra to Bhatner. The Montgomery ,Toya have it that 
a lineal descendant of Bon jam in, JoseplBs brotljcr, came to Bikdner, married a Raja’s daughbr, bogvjt 
their nnce.Jor, and then di.snppcared as The tradition is perhap.^..suggested by the W‘uu 

joi meaning “ v/ifo.” The Montgomery Joya say that they left Bikaner in the middle oi the 14 ' i 
century and settled ui Bahawalpur, where they became allies of the Largah dynesly of Arultan, bu 
wcrt‘nbjugated by the Daudpotra in the time of N^dir Shdh. The Multan Joya ^y that they wen 
from Bikdiier to Sindh and thei-ce to Multan. Tliis i.s probably due to the fact of their old pa^es- 
sioiir on the Indus having died out of tlic tribal memory, and been replaced by their later Jiolcungs 
in Bikaner. They are described by Captain Elphinstoneas “ of .smaller stature then the grea Ruvi 
tribes, and considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the leider ^ 

“ pride themselves, namely bravery and skill in cattle-Btealing* They pos.se8.s large herds o c 
“ aid are bad cultivators.” i .. i i ft'-m 

Tin yfaliJir arc a small tril>c on tlic Satluj opposite Fdzilka, and are said to be desoen ei 
Mahar, « " brother of the Joya. They f re said to be qmirrcLoino, silly, thicvidi, ouf ( , 

“ ami to core little for agriciirturiil pursuits.” 

The Khichi (No. 6).— a'ho Khichi are a Chauhtin clan, and arc said to have 
from Ajmer.- the oh! scat of the Chauluin power, thence to Dclili, and irom Meb i 
during thi Mughal rule. Thfs L prol.-ably a mere tradition of tlie moveniomthe < • _ ^ 

irom Ajmer to Belli i. q'hcy arc found uJong the lower and middle 8a luj, 

ABufan to Lahore, there arc a few of them on tlie Cliiindb, and tliere ? 

ihi hi in the Dehli difttriefc. In Montgomery they are found chiefly on tlie 1 itvi; i ' ^ ^ 
be hai';l-iii-glove with Imc KhaiTi^l but mended tijcir w.ays under tiic later ►wi i 
‘c aeefid -huabnudincn. 
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f there is some confusion in tho/?o figures, and that some 

i? • or Dudhwal Ra.iinits of the eastern sub-moulane have been included with the Dliddhi of 
tiie batlnj. The former will be described in their proper place. The latter ai-e a small Punw^r 
Clan tound with their kinsmen the Rathor scattered along the Satluj and Chandb. Their originni 
scat 18 said to have been in the Maflsi iahm'l of Multan, where they are mentioned as early as the 
irst half of the 14th cent ury. When the Dehli empire was breaking up thc}'spread along the 
rivers. One of them, Ha.ii Sher Muhammad, was a saint whose shrine in Multan is still 
enowned. 1 hey are said to be *’ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.” 

450. Rajput tribes of the Chanab. The Hiraj (No. 7).— The Hiraj is a ShU clan which 
lolcls a tract on the banks of the Rdvi just above its junction with the Chanab. It is pissible that 
some of the clan liave returned themselves ns Sial simply, and are therefore not represented in the 
igures. The Hiraj of Multan have returned themselves as Sidl Hiraj to the number of 3,380, and 
are shown in both columns. 



rp p. The Sial (No. 8). The Sial politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 

1 lams. As Mr. Stoedman observes, the modern history of the Jliang district is the history of the 
lal. 1 hey arc a tribe of Punw’dr Rajputs who rose to prominence in the finst-half of tlie 18tb 
century. 1 Mr. Steedmau writes : “ They were till then probably a pastoral trilic, bat little given to 
dwelling on the hanks of river, and grazing their cattle during tlie end of the cold and 
p ® \yeathcr in the low lands of the Chandh, and during the rainy season in 

^ t le uplands of the Jhang bar. The greater portion of the tract now occupied by thorn was prob- 
«\r acquired during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by tho 
(f rrnpcriod the country w'ns dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 

ti ^ 1 collection of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of tlie bdr 

{( deserts of the that conld never have been easv, and was probably seldom attempted. Left 

V applied themselves successfully to dispossessing those that dwelt in tho land—tho 

r^ols, Bhangufl,^ Mangans, Marrals, and other old tribes—amusing themselves at the same time with 
^®al of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then with stiffer fighting wdtli the 
Kharrals and Biloches. 

Tlicn for 200 years there w'aa peace in the land, and the Sials remained quiet subjects of tbo 
!* Subab, the seats of local government being Cbiniot and Sborkot. WaKd^ Klidn died in 

‘1747, onoyear before Ahmad Shall Abd^li made bis first inroad and was defeated before Debli. 
‘I It is not well known when bo succeeded to tho chieftainship, but it was probably early in the 
f] considcrnble time must have been token up in the reduction of minor chiefs and 

improvements with wdiich Walid4d is credited. It wTis during 
t( time that the power of the Sials reached its zenith. The country subject to WaKdad 

o from Mankbera in the Thai eastwards to Kamalia on the Ravi, from the confluence of tbo 

Ravi and Chanab to the ilaka of Pindi Bliattian beyond Cbiniot. He was succeeded by bis 
t( Inayatulla, w'ho was little if at all inferior to his uncle in administrative and military 

‘^ability. He was engaged in constant warfare with the Bhangi Sikhs on the north, and tlie 
‘ chiefs of Multan to the south. ^ His near relations, the Sial chiefs of Rashfdpur, gave him constant 
‘ and annoyance. Once indeed a party of forty troopers raided Jhnng, and carried off the 

Khan prisoner. He was a captive for six months. Tlie liistory of the three succeeding chieftains 
is that of the growth of the jiowcr of tho Bhangia and of their formidable rival tho Sukarohukia 
“ misl, d^ined to he soon tho subjugator of both Bhangia and Siill.-. Chihiot was taken in 1803, 
“ Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Khan, the last of the Sial Klriiis, regained his country shortly after in 
“ 1808, but in 1810 he was again captured by the Maharaja, who took him to Lanoro and threw him 
“ into prison. ITius ended whatever independence the Siil Khdns of Jhang had ever enjoyed. 


“ The Sials arc descended from Rai Shankar, a Punwdr Rajput, a resident of Ddranaf nr 
between Allahabad and Fattahpur. A bi’anch of the Puuwdrs had previously emigrated from their 
“ native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was bom. One story has it that 
“ Rai Shankar had three sons, Seo/ Teo, aud Gheo, from whom have descended the Sials of Jhang, 
“ the Tiw4na-i of Shdhpur aud the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. Another tradition states that Sidl was 
the only son of llai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the Tiwdnas aud Ghebas were oiil} 
collateral relations of Shankar and Sidl. On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that great 
“ dissemrions arose among the members of the family, and his son Sidl emignited during the reign 
of Allaaddfn Ghori to the Panjab. It was about tbis time that many RdjpiU familiea emigrated 
“ from the Provinces of Hindustdu to the Panjab, including the ancestors of the KharrjJs, 
‘‘ Tiwdnas, Gliebas, Chaddhars, and Punwdr Sidls. It was the fashion in those days to be converted 
*‘to tho Muhammadan religion by the eloquent oxborUtious of tho sainted Bdwe. Fjirid of 
Pdk Pattan j and accordingly we find that Sial in his wanderings came to Pdk Pattan, aud rhero 
“renounced the religion of‘his ancestors. The Saint blessed him, and prophesied tliat lus .on' , 
“seed should reign over tho tract between the Jhelam and Chanab rivers. Tbis prediction wr ^ not 


' General Cunninebam states, that the Sidl arc supposed to be dfscouded fi-om Rdja Hddi, llu 
ludO'Scythian opjioiioutof the Bhatti Kdia Ruo^lu of fetdlkot j but I do not find this t. .'.litioi 
uientioned elsewhere. 
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« very accurate. B^ba Farfd died about 126-4-65. Sial and hw followera appear to bavo wandered 
** to and fro in the Kechna and Jotch dojibs for some time before they settled down with some 
''dcCTee of permanency on tho right hanlc of the Jliolam. It was during this unsettled period that 
** Sill married one of tho women of the country, Soh^g daughter of Bhai Khan Mekhan, of Saiw^ 
in tho Shdhpur district, and is also said to have built a fort at Sfalkot while a temporary resident 
“ there. At their first settlement in this district, the Sidls occupied the tract of country lying 
between Mankhera in the ihal and the river .Thelnm, cast and west, and from Khushab on the 
“ north to what is now tho Garh Maharaja ilaka on the south.” 

The political history of the Siil is very fully described in the Jhang Settlement Eeport from 
which I have made the above extract, while their family history is also discussed atpoges 502 
and 520 of Griffin's Panjdl Chiefs. Tho clans of tho Sidls arc very numerous, and are fully 
described by Mr. Stcedman in his Jhang Report, who remarks “ that it is fairly safe to assume that 
“ any tribe (in .Thang only I suppose) whose name ends in dna is of Sial extraction.” 

Tho head-quarters of the Sials are the whole southern portion of the Jhang district, along the 
loft bank of the Chanab to its junction with tho R^vi, and tho riverain of the right bank of the 
Chanab between tho confluences of the Jahlam and Ravi. They also hold both baiiks^ of tho Rdvi 
throughout its course in the Multan and for some little distance in the hlontgomery district, and are 
found in small nnmberf on tho upper portion of the river. They have spread up the Jahlam into 
Shdhpur and Gujrdt, and arc found in considerable numbers in the lower Indms of the Derajat and 
Muzaffargarh. Who the Sials of Kitngra may bo I cannot conceive. There is a Si^l tribe of 
Ghiraths j and it is just possible that some of tlicse men may have returned Iheir caste as Siil, and 
BO have been included among Rajputs. Mr. Purser describes the Sial as “ large in stature and of a 
“rough disposition, fond of cattle and caring little for agriculture. They ob.^erve Hindu ceremonies 
“ like the Kbarral and Kdthia, and do not keep their women in <pardah. TJ ey object to clothes of 
“ a brown {nda) colour, and to tho use of brass vessels." 

461. Rajput tribes of the Jahlam.—^The Ranjha (No. 9). —The Runjha are chiefly 
found in the eastern uplands of Shahpur and Gti jrat between the Jahlam and Chandb, though they 
have in small numbers crossed both rivers into tho .Tahlam and Gujrunwala districts. They are for 
tho most part returned as Jats except in Shdhpur. They are however Bhatti Rujpiits; and though 
they are said in Gdjrdt to Lave laid claim of late years to Qureshi origin as descendants of Abu 
Jahil uncle of the Prophet, whose son died at Ghazni wlicnce his lineage emigrated to the Kerana 
hdfi yet they still retain many of their Hindu customs. They are described by Colonel Davies as 
“a peaceable and well-disposed section of population, subsisting chiefly by agriculture. In physique 
“ they resemble their neighbours the Gondals, with whom they intermarry freely." They would 
perhaps better have been classed as Jats. 


The Gondal (No. 10). —The Gondal hold the uplands known as the Gondal hdr^ running uii tho 
centre of the tract between the Jahlam and Chandb in the Shahpur and Gnjrdt districts. They are 
also numerous in the riverain of tho riglit bank of the former river in the Jahlam district, and a few 

have sprea(l eastwards as far as tho Bdvi. They are said to he Chauhdn Rdjputs, and 1,888 in 

Jahlam and 6,674 in Shdhpur have shown themselves a.s Gondal Chauhdn, and appear in both 
columns in consequence. But I do not think these men have any connection with the Gondal 
our figures show as so numerous in Kdngra and Hushyarpur. I have had the figures for these last 
districts examined, and there is no mistake about the name. Who tho Gondal of tho hills are 1 oo 
not know, as I can find no mention of them; hut 3,461 of tho Kaiigm Gondal have^ also returned 
f hemselves as Pathidl.' Tho Gondal of the plains arc probably as much Jats as Rdjputs, as t ey 
appear to intermarry with tho surrounding Jat tribes. Colonel Davies writes of them : “ I bysica y 
** they are a fine race, owing doubtless to tho free and active life they lead and tho^ 

“ u'limal food they consume; and if we except their inordinate passion for appropriating the ® 
“ of their neighbours which in their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must bo i - 
“nouuced free from vice," They say that their ancestor came from Naushahra in the south to a 
Pattan, and was there converted by Baba Farfd ; and if this be so they probably occupied t e 
present abodes within the last six centuries. 

TllBMekan(No. 11).—aiieJfdtftnareftsmalltrnjosaidtobe of Pnnwir origin «iitl spring 
from the PMiio aneestijp fis the Itliudhi already described. They occupy the Shdlipur bw lying 
west of the Gondal territory, and are also found in smaller numbers in Jahlam and uujra . j 
are a pastoral and somewhat tnrbleiit tribe. 

The Tiwana (No, 12).-The TiwUna hold tho country at the foot of 
Pqdt-range and have jdayed a tar more prominent pai*t in the Panjdb history , . 

mere numbers would render probable. Ihey are said to lie Pnnw/ir Rajputs, 
from the same ancestor os the Sial and Ghoba (see Sial supra). They probab y_ 


[P,2 


* Mr. Anderson suggests that Gondal may bo the name of one of tho^ finfl n. 

would explain the extraordinarily large numbers returned under this heading; bn , . 

gotva of that name in any of the lists to whicli I have access. This inucl^ * 

that there is no Gondal tribe of Rajpdta in Kangm whicli numbers over 1/,0U0 sou s. 
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<'.™ of men who make good soldiers, though their good a ualitica 

« trniiWn'L’f?"“'^ 'inarrelsomo disposition, which is a Murco of ^novor-eudLg 

trouble to themselves and all with whom they are brought in contact” never euamg 

452. The Rajputs of the Western Hills.-I have already described the 

S S'^lt-range Tract. The domiifaut tribes, 

such as the Ja^ua, have retained their pride of lineage and their Rajpdt title! 

tribes, although probably of Rajput desert, have 
almost e^cd to be known as Rajputs, and are not unfrequeritly classed as Jat. 
Especially the tribes ot the Hazara, Mim-ee, and Kahuta hills, thoueh almost 
ceitainly Rajputs, are, like the tribes of the Chibhal and Jammu hiU® probably 
of veiy impure blood. The tribes of the Salt-range Tract are ScSSlv 

tl,i;,T almost always denotes that the name is taken from 

mnet Origin ; and a little careful local cnejuiry would probably throw 

shon^ f f rule Avhieh lasted for so long in Kashmir, we 

to be Bhattfalio ^ B Md®®’ Jahlam, 

manvSli ^ Dut there is perhaps some slight ground for believing that 

descLdlnU of these tribes are really 

thrdeatb of TC M Jadubansi Rtijputs who fled to the Salt-range after 

P7n lb nroiif inhabitants of the 

n,t?of ^ who have retained their original territory for the West 

puiod unless we except the Ri^puts of the Kifngra hills. The o-mdL tnd 
trihpq are dwelt iipou in the section treating of the 

S tl " Tir 1 ‘ clussilieation prevails, though to a 

the ool p‘!*J extent, among the western hills; but the Janjua are probably 
S^roJ fir’ll ] the tribes now under consideration who can be ranked as Mifm 
Si 1 - ‘'■^T Abstract No. 81 on the next page* shows the 

three groups, roughly 

Miuiiged in order from north and west to south and qist. W-st camo^the 
then 11 °^ *^V!\ the right bank of the Jahlam, then the Salt-range tribes ^ 
been aW V^' sub-nioutane, and last of all the Ttirars who have 

been already discussed as Jats. I had classed as separate castes those persons 

TaWc VmSB'f^^^^^ in 

of the Dbdnd"' 5 k- 5S %^b-es into this Abstract alongside 

-Diiunds and Kahuts who returned themstdves as Rajputs. ^ 

imperfect than those for 
Salt ru ^ same importance, at auy rate so far as the tribes of the 

oortam that very many of these men have returned themselves m such 'Till 
tWetailed clan tables are published the correct figures wiU not be ascertaiu- 

^ha blmnd, batti. and Ketwal occupy nearly t he whole of the lower hUU on the ngW bank of th^ 
pm-e ia?j^yn!ii ^kkhars, whoso clan names alfond in 41. and a« 
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Abstract No. 81, showing Rajput [p. 246] 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

intte tbo nothcVtrwts oTEdwaSt 

themselves as Andwal, which appears to he one of the h)hu°^ ^ :« fW fhpir ancestor Tahht 

to Kahuta in the time of Shdh Jahdn, and begat the ancestors of the Jad^ral, ^huna, » 
mr>i\ Tanaoli trihes His son Khalura or Knlu Hai was sent to Kashmir and “aniul ^ 
woman from whom the Dhund ere sprung, and a Kotwdl woman. From tj,o 

His the Satti. who are the bitte? enemies of the Dhdnd, are saul to 

Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person than ^ausherwan. liv a Brahman 

ennrse absurd Knlu Bai is a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him hrouglit up hy a ra 
Sw^writl of the Dhund and Ka^al : »-niirty years «eo the r — 

» Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though tlicy now know more of it, ^ 

‘‘to observe it, relics of their Hindu faith are still observable in social habits. tins muci 

an^rfeSb that the Dhdnd, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, are all of Hindu origin, 
afl^originally oienpants of the hills on this part of tho Jahlam, and all 
ucctod^ I find amW tho Punwar clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to 
thrXonda. SoruLh, Bheeba, Dhund, Jeebra, and Dhoonta ; and it is not impossible that 
these tribes may be Punwdr clans. m 

The history of these tribes is told at pages 692/'of Sir Lepel Griffin’s I"anj<Sb CA<«/s. Jl'ey 

were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. Colonel Cracroft considers the 
of Bawalpindi a “ treacherous, feeble, and dangerous population, and rendeied 
dangerous by their close connection with the K^al and Dhund of Hazara. 

Satti are a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant and volatde than the Dhund, whose 
ti^itSS^they are^ Sir Lepel Griffin remarks tlmt the Dhunc ‘‘Imve ever been a law¬ 
less nntractable race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to do cvU. On the other 
hand Major Wace describes both the Dhdnd and Karral os " attached to their homes 
"which they cultivate simply and industriously, bor the rest their character is crafty an 
“ cowardly ” Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Hhnnd were severely chastised 
in Ku^mndi, but left unpunished in Hazdra. Mr. Stccdi.iau says : “ The lullmen ot Kawolpindi 
arc not of very fine physique. They have a good deal of prido of race, but arc rather squalid 
appearance The rank and file are poor, holding but little land and depending chiefly on their 
cS for a livelihood. Tlicy have a great dislike to leaving the hills, especially in tho hot weather, 
when 4ey go up as high as they con, and descend into the valleys during tho cold weather. They 
stand high in the social scalc.'^ 

The Ketwal (No. 3) —The Ketwlll belong to tho same group of tribes as the Dhund and Satti, 
and hold the hills to the south of the Satti country. They claim descent from Alexander the 
Great Dl and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than cither the Dhund or Satti ; 
butte Simsappa^^ ‘1*® “ 

uncertain, and they are now few and unimportant. 

TheDhanlaWNo. 4).- The Dhanial also appear to belong to the group of hiU tribes of the 
Salt-range Tract and of probable Bajpdt blood which wc arc now discussing. It is 
th,at tho^hani country in the Chakwill fa As/? of Jahlam tak-cs its name ; ami there 
to be a colony of thcni in those parte, though they are now chiefly found in the lower western hills 
of theMurree range, being separated from the Satti by the Ketwal. They claim to ^®“^®^ 
from All, son-in-law of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and fuinish many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and most of the serious crime of t 
surrounding country used to be ascribed to them. Most of them have been returned as Jats. 

The Bhakral (No. 5) and Budhal.— Tlicso are two more members of the same gi-oup of trib^ 
’.’/ho hold considerable areas in the south-east portion of the Rawalpindi district. Tho . 

also found in some numbers in Jahlam and Gujrat. I had not taken out separate ”, , , •„ 

Budhal. Of the Rawalpindi Bhakral 6,099 show themsolyes ns Punwdr also, ®f“ * ’ urobably 
both figures. The Budhal, like tho Dhaniil, claim descent from Ah. Both ^ 

came from tho Jammu territory across the Jahlam. They do not approve of w d , 

Who the 3,000 oild Bhakral returned for Bahdwalpur may be I do not know; but it s i 
that they should be of the same tribe as those of the Salt-range Tract, lerhaps there . 
gome confihion of liames. ncor; -en m * 

The Alpial.— Hero again I did not fake out separate figures. But 1 V 

Kf jputs of RAwalpindi (sec Abstract No. 82, page 250*) are Alpial of ■ • admit- 

Tii Alpial hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jliang iahsit of u xi.ev 

tcdlv a itijpiil tribe, and tlicirmarriago ceremonie.s still bear traces ot tnei ,f 

R.^mtohavo .vanderod through tho KhushAh and Talagang country boto o ^settliug^^ ^ 

present abodes^ and if so, came up from the goulli. They wc 

of fine physique and much given to violent crime,” 
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' j Kharwal.— Too Kliurwil, for wliom I have no separate figures, claim to be a T»nin» rl.n 

•and dcsccncUnts of Rdja Mnl, and Mr. fitcedman sees no reason to doubt the tradition 'ri>n» 

raco, decidedly supmor to the ordinary Rajpdts, and socially hold much the same no»iHr^ =? 
“otljer Janjdas.” Tliey do not approve of u idow-marringe. same position as 

The Kanial (No. 6). —The Kanial belong, according to Mr. Stoedman to Ihnf 
body of men who call themselves Kajpdts, and hold a lai|e portion of the south-eastern 
tlip Rawalpindi district; and are of much the same class as the Budbal and Bhakral 
appear to stretch along the sub-moutaiio ns far cast as Gdjrdt. Rnakral. They also 

7 ) and Mair._l hare 



two are commonly associated the Kasar, who will bo described imder the^head iSnehai*^ Th®*® 
three tribes occupy the Uhani country in tahsU Chakwdl of .lahlam; the KahS^hold S Li'^''® 
or its southern portion, the Mair the centre, and the Kasar the norHi AU three® « “2 
they came from the Jammu hills, joined Bdbar’s army, and werrLated L V 
present abodes which were then almost uninhabited. They seem to hnvn 
masterful, and to have retained their independenc^ in a sbLur de ® eL A i^anSe'?-® e? 
their character by Mr. Thomson is quoted at length under the head Mughat to wldch r 
the reader. Ihcy most probably bcloncr to the crouu of H4ioi1f or /> /r®* ^ refer 

. the bills on cither bank L tho'jablauq and tL ILliuta ^hills of who hold 

Ketwal and Dhanial, and the town of kahl tw to the LndT^ofr "jan^ ^ «!® 
name. They now belong to the Salt-range and not to the Jahlam hills but 1 have’ nuUh^m*'^- 
Abstract among the tribes with whom they are probably coimectcd bv orio-in Thm 
said to be AwAn as indeed are the Dh/nd alL ThL b“ctiX t 

It 13 quite possible that some of them may have returned themselves »!. T origin, and 

ho W 60 Kahdt returned from Jahlam, "au"ut 

Kahut shown under No Tnliin vttt a I'rtr t- . *•“ incir ciOin. Besides the 

mmerespcctahint^^cd^ Uo 

eIp^' ‘‘ M-rhave^b^n" reSd'Ts Ma^l*, 

returned® ttm^toos ^’^furiLtora^L^^ whl'89 tr’- 
They may have returned themsefyersTuXl or S,„ 

other RAjput tribe, or as lUjprtt simply ^wlthout sStog any t toe ’1?^ “ *®“® 

mate the Sial, TiwAna, and Gheba defendants of Satoo.^fciio and Gte t 7 ''‘ti°“ 
of Rai fehaukar PunwAr, has already been noticed umte thHicad of S?'l ®a ®®"® 
gonca ogy is given at page 520 of Griffin’s TunM Chieft. Tlie kal and Thvtf' jm'-mded 
the 1‘clationship, and, as already noticed under the head Dliund it is not of all admit 

group of Rajput tribes may be of PunwAr origin. The Qlieba are <nid to h»v this 

some time after the SiAI and TiwAna, and to liLe settled iLilm win rn haio come to the Panjab 
and Ptodi Gheb in Rawalpindi. Here «ioy hoW tlieir oivm a™ .! -"'Lt. 

Jamm°""”® ®“'Sh subdued theL. The jX arc taid'to“’bnv'‘’'“'‘”’/"‘' 

Jammu, or according to another story from HindustAn wtieiw^ oiii, n i ® from 

Gheba traditions trace that tribe, and to liavo held their present ‘^‘■“®r®ff “JS that the 

alongside of them. They now occupy the castorn tef KLv a* ‘'‘® “‘tied 

westernlialf of the Patch JliangJif to RilvdpU the two »“ 3 .««'Sheba the 

1 am informed, thongli unfortunately I cammt r<min„>i .. racts marching with each other. 

Gheba is really a branch of the origiUf jLlr^tX tte SarreL^^^ fin 'lY ttat the 

name of Gheba which till tlicn had been simply 7 title uied toLi f \ ''® fl>® 

town of Ptodi Gheb was built luid is still ilX by tl 0 JoX |'® /^'^® ’ ‘I*® fhat tho 

support to the statement. Tho history of tho 'Gheba family i^^ ton 'T *'° somo 

Jodra aniily at pages 533 //of Sir Lniffi Griffin’sPun^T cLa G I’"®? 
the Jodra as “ tine, spirited fellows who dcliglitin lieliLnorts h'w^^ Gracroft ilescrihcs 

brawlers, and are ever ready to turn out and fight out llmir m-n hawks, aro often 

and now with tho more huiLlo woapmis of stS ar^^^ formerly with sword,. 

Gheha are a fine, hardy raceof incn/full of fiiraXner^rnofc Ihli.fTw that the 

readiness to resent insult or injury, real or imairliicd or uPuht it, ^ crime, though their 
rights in land, and their factions with the Jodm and Alpidi, are notorioW'^''"^ 

The Jamija (No. 8).— The hcad^quarters of the Jan-iiia aro the a n 

are found in small iiumlicrs tliroughout tho Multdn and Deraiat ►^ftlt*range, but they 

General Cunningham thinks that they are Aryan, and s branch the Anuw4i.*’'A *^“®'*y“‘'P“' 
Anu and connects Janj the first syllable of their name, and Ohach a trseS 

old kings of the Huiid on the Indus who are said by Masaudi to liayo borne with tin 

or Jaj. Sir Lcpel Griffin is iucltoed to think" that they areT b^h‘‘o^f vIlS 
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Ksljpiita, now chiefly rcprcsoitca by llio T'liatti, wlio hold Kashinfr till tl)C Mahojiimcdan 
conquest of the Panjab, and whoso history lias been briefly sketched under the head lihatLi; 
and Abu Pazl also makes them a branch of the T^lu stock. They themselves say they arc 
dc.<ccndants of Raja Mai Uathor, who migrated about 9S0 A. D. either from .T xlhpur or from 
ICanauj to flic Jahlam and built Malotj and the Jnnjiia genealogies show a Btriking unifor¬ 
mity in only giving from IS to 23 generations since Raja Mai. One of his sons is said to have 
bef'U called Jud, the old name of the Salt-range; and Mr. Brandreth states that oidy the descend¬ 
ants of his brother Wfr arc now known as Janjiia. If this be . o, and if the identification by 
General Cunningham of Bdbar’s Jud with the Awan bo accei)tcd, the connection of the tw'o tribes 

by traditional descent from a common ancestor follow.^. The Janjiia once held almost the whole 
of the Salt-range Tract, but were gradually dispossessed by the Gakkhais in the north and hy the 
A wans (if they be a .separate people) In the w'csb; and they now hold only the central and eastern 
parts of the range as tribal territory, which is exactly what they ^ held at the time of 
invasion. Tliey still occupy a social [wsition in the tract which is second only to that of the 
Gakkhars, and are always addressed as Rdja. They do not permit widow' marriage. The 
hi'tory of the tribe is told fully at paragraphs ^Off of Bruudreth’s Jahlam Report, and that of 
its leacUng family at pages 602 )7of the Panjdb Chiefs. The tribe is very fully described by 
Mr. Thomson in his Jahlam Report. Ho too makes them Rathor Rajputs from Jodhpur, and says 
they arc the only undoubtedly and admittedly Rajput tribe in Jablam. Ho describes tlicm a-. 
pliy.rically well-looking, with fine hands and feet; much given to military service, especially in 
the cavalry; poor ag^culturists, bad men of business, and with great pride of race. 

455. Rajput tribes of the Jammu border.—The Manhas (No. 9).— Tho Manhds or Jamwal 
claim Solar origin by direct descent from Ram Chandra. They say that their ance.^tor came 
Ajudhia and conquered Jammu, and founded the city of that name. Some say that before tns 
conquest they first settled in Sialkot; others, tliat they went first to Kashmir, then to Smlkot, am 
then to Jammu. All seem agreed tliat they moved into Jammu from the plains The name 
Jnmw'Hl appears to liavc lx)cn the old name of the whole tribe, but to he now confined to the roj a 
i ranch wlio do not engagein agriculture, and look down upon their cultivating brethren who are 
cornrronly styled Manhis. Tlie Manhds intermarry with the Salahria and other sownd-cla^> 
Rajputs of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son Raja and tho younger one^ Mian, amt 
use tho salutation J’ai ! They are for the mo.4 part Hindus, at lea4 in the ci>Jahlam tract. 
They pour water on a goat*s head at mukldwaf and consider that hi:5 shaking hi-t head in consequence 
ib pleasing to their ancestors. The Manhis arc found in largo numbers throughout the country 
If low the Jammu border, in Ilivwnlpindi, Jahlam, Sidlkot, and Gurdd-pur, but especially in the 
two fii-it. In Sialkot 765 Manhds have returned themselves also as Bliatti, 741 as Salaliria, and 
776 as Raghbansi; while in Gurdaspur 2,080 are aRo hown a< Raghhan-i So of tho Jat Manhas 
of Giijranwala, 1,325 arc Virk who have shown them-selvc*? a.^ Manhas also. Tlic Manlid^ are 
real hu bamlmcn, and therefore occupy ft very inferior position in the local scale of Rajpiit 
precedence. 

The Chibb (No. 10).— The Chibh claim to be desccudcil from the Kutoch Rajputs of Kangra, 
at leant on the female side.® If so, their po.dtion must once have been much liigher than it now 
i ■; but tlf .story is proba))ly untrue. I have suggested under the hearl Dhund tliat the Chibh ma^ 
perhapn be Pmiwdr. Their ancestor Chib Cband is said to have left Kangra some 1,400 years ago, 
and have .settled at Bhimbar in the Jammu hills. The first Chibh to become a Musalmaii was one 
Stir Sadi of tlie time of Aurangi^ob. He died a violent death and Is btill venerated as a mart^'r, 
and the Mahomedan Chibh offer the scalplocka of their male children at his tomb, till which 
ceremony tl.e child is not considered a (rue Chibh, nor is the mother allowed to cat meat. W ithiii 
thf r.ii.jub the Chibh are found ulmast entirely in the nurilieni portion 
Jsmmii hills. Tlie hills above tliis territory are their proper home, and are attaelicd to 
f/. ivaahmfr. The tribe lias also given it-; name to tho Cliibh^l, or hdl country of ^ 

h i; liank of the Jahlam along tlic Ha/ini Iwrder, thougii I believe that they 
!i() e hills, ^ho Chibh is a tribe of good position; they, like tho 

Raja; and Gakkliar.s do not hesitate to marry their daughters; and till ™ 

iney not cultivate themselves. Now-a-days, however, they J'.f, f winnHi'ed 

l i.tory of the Chihli cliiefs i.s related at page 583 of the Panjdl Chiefs. The Chibli ar 
by some with the Sibic of the ancients. 

The Thlvkar (No. Il).-T}i 0 Thakar lUjputs shown in the Abstract are Thm"^ arc 

rc ypuLs of SiVilkot, where 5,279 men returned them elves lUjput siiriiiti- 

under (ho head Salahria. So 921 of the Xahha Tlmkar are ^ ii j| . 

c. ill * vpro uoii Thnkar R disca.sscd under the head of Kajput iot tlm i _ . 

» Ml*. Brrjulreth says tliat Major Todcamo.s fco the same cunclusion ; but I have been iirmi.lo to 

' i'lu-v have however a wonderful ptory about a m of one of the 

u of r !>;[!« iu th.- Deccfin, w.it l.a/oie by tier do wn.tanU, oi.oof «-hou, .'y “ yy’'; > 
oiiiu- I ll ii 10 uAugi'rt. HU Hoii Chibb (ihami uocRim. I'liler of Blouibsi'; 
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liukur is also sometimes used by the high Rajpiits of the hill-; as a title of dignity, and the two 
words arc often confiv-ed. 


The Salahria (No. 12). — The Salahria arc Sombansi Rajputs who truce their descent from one 
Raja Saigalof fabulous antiquity, and from his descendant Chandra Gupta. They say that their 
eponymous ancestor came from the Deccan in the time of Sultan Mamdiih as commander of a 
force sent to suppress the insurrection of Slnija the Khokhar, and settled at Sfalkot ; and that 
his descendants turned Musalmdu in the time of Rahlol Lodi. They arc for the mo.st part 
iMalmmedaii, but still employ Brahmans, and do not marry within the tribe. They moi'k the fore- 
hcad.s of the bride and bridegroom with gnats’ blood at their weddings. Their head-quarters am in 
the eastern portion of bfulkot, but they are also found in Ourdaspur and Lahore. The Thukar 
returned from Sialkot under No. 11 of the Abstract arc for the most part Salahria, and have been 
included in the ligurcs fpr both tribes ; while 741 of the Si^lkot Salahria show thcmaclvea u.s 
Manilas and 347 as Bhatti. In all these cases the men are shown under both headings. In Gurdus- 
pur 3,712 of the Salahria arc shown also as Bagar or Bluigar, and have been included under both 
Salahria and Bagri. 

The Katil (No. 13) .— The Katil are a Rajput clan in Guixlaspur, regarding whom I have no 
information save that they intermarry with the Salahria. 

The Raghbansi (No. 14). — Tlio Raghbansi Rajputs arc perhaps most numerous in tho eastern' 
part of the Ni)rth-W’c.^tcrn Provincofl. In tho Paujdb they are cliiofly found in tho Hill States 
and tho aub-moutano of Gurddspur and Sialkot, though there are a few in tho Janma districts aV^o. 
But tlio name would appear to imply little more than traditional origin. Thus of the Gurddspur 
Raghbansi 2,080, and 775 of those of Sialkot, liavo returned themselve.s as Manhds also, and arc 
shown under both headings. 

456. The Rajputs of the Eastern Hills.— The last, and in many respoct.s 
the most interesting group of Rdjput tribes that I have to discuss, are those of 
the Kangra and Simla Hills and the sub-montane tract at their foot between 
tho Beds and the Jainna. Not only are the Hill lldjputs probably those 
among all the peoples of tho Panjab who have occupied from the most remote 
date their present abodes, but they have also retained their independence long¬ 
est. Often invaded, often defeated, the Rajas of Kdngra Hills never really 
became subjects of the !Musalnuin ; and it was reserved to Ranjit Singh to 
annex to his dominions the most ancient princiiialities in Northern India. 
Thus the Kangra Hills are that portion of tin* Panjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which the number of real or nomir al 
Hindus bears to the total population, but still more because there has never 
been any Miisalmdn domination, which should either loosen the bonds of caste 
by inti’oducing among the converted people the absolute freedom of Ishivu in 
its purity, or tighten them by throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of 
their Rdjput nilers, more wholly into the hands of their priests. It is here 
then that we may expect to find caste existing most nearly in the -ame stat e as 
that in which the first Musalman invaders found it when they entered the 
Panjab. It is certainly here that thi* Brahman and Kshatriya occupy 
positions most nearly resembhng those assigned them by Manu, 

The constitution of Rajput society in these hiilp will best be explaiiu d 
by the following extract from Mr. Barnes^ Kangra Report, and by tlu 
further extracts which I shall make under the head Tbakar and Rathi. The 
extracts are long; but the mattev is so important as bearing upon the 
whole question of caste, that I do not hesitate to give them. Mr. Barnes 
UTites :— 


(t 

ti 

(I 


“ Any member of ft '‘nyrtl lionflo, wl.oibcr boloiiging to the Dogr'r lu mmiielpulUfes actr - 
the Ravi, or to the Julaucllnir circle on thi^J side of tho rivr'r, is es, cntiftlly Rdjput. ThOrC nLo 
with whom they conde-centl to miury are includod under this honourable category. TI v 
h-asguxued by many other races in the him ; Mid by tho g^moral focliiig of the count»’y th'/. 
appollatiou of Riijpiit is the legitinmte right tlioao only to whom I havo here 
it. ' 

“ The do^condanta »f all tlioso iioldr Ii-jUsob di-^tiD-Tuish. 1 by h >u< pr- tUle vt ' 

When accosted by their inferiors v moivo the peculiar Mclutation of ‘ Dya/ ^ 
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" other caste. * Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged; and as there are endless 
gradations even among the Mmns, the inferior first rejjcats the salutation and the courtesy is 
“ usually returned. In former days great importance was attached to the Jai Dya; unaufiho- 
“ rized assumption of the privilege was punished as a misdemeanour by heavy fine and imprison- 
'' ment. The iMja could extend the honour to high-born Rajputs not rtrictly belonging to a Royal 
“ clan, such, for instance, as the Sonkla or the Manh4s. Any deviation from the austere rules 
‘*of the caste was sufficient to deprive the offender of this salutation, and the loss w’as 
tantamount to excommunication. The Rajputs delight to recount stories of the value of 
^^this honour, and the vicissitudes endured to prevent its abuse. The Raja Dhidn Singh, the 
“ Sikh Minister, himself a Jamwal Mfdn, desired to extort the Jai Dya from Raja Blur Singh, 
the fallen chief of Kiirpur. He held in his possession the grant of a jdgir valued at Rs. 26,000, 

" duly signed and sealed by Ranjit Singh, and delayed presenting the deed until the Niirpur 
" chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Bhir Singh was a Raja by a long lino 
“ of ancestors, and Dhian Singh was a .Rdja only by favour of Ranjit Sinirh, The hereditary 
‘'chief refused to compromise his honour, and preferred beggary to affluence rather than 
“ accord tho Jai Dya to one who by the rules of the brotherhood ivas his inferior. Tlio derivation _ 
“ of tho phrase is supposed to be Jai, victory, and Deb, king; being synonymous, when used Lf 
“ together, to tho national expression of Five le Roi, or ‘ the king for ever.' 

A Mian, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
“ maxims first, ho must never drive the plough; secondly, he must never give his daughter in 
“marriage to an inferior, nor marry himself mucli bclow' his rank; thirdly, he must never accept money 
“ in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter; and lastly, his female household must observe strict 
“ seclusion. Tlie prejudice against the plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all; that step can 
“ never bo recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged salutation; he is reduced to the second 
“ giade of Rajputs ; no Muin will marry his daughter, and he must go a step lower in tho social scale 
“ to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life ho is made to feel his dcgi-aded position. In 
“ mc*etings of tho tribe and at marriages the Rajputs undefiled by tho plough w'ill refuse to sit at 
“ menU mth the Hal Bih, or plough driver, as he is contemptuously styled; and many, to avoid the 
“ indignity of exclusion, never appear at public assemblies. This prejudice against agriefilturo is as 
“ old as tho Hindu religion ; and I have heard various reasons given in explanation of it. Some 
“ spy it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom of mother-earth with an iron plough-share ; others de- 
“ dare that tho offence consists in subjecting eacred oxen to labour. The probable reason is that the 
“ legitimate weapon of the Kshatria, or military class, is the sword ; the plough is the insignia of a 
“ lower walk in life, and the exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a renuncia- 
“ tiou of tho privileges of caste. 

“ The giving one's daughter to an inferior in caste is scarcely a more pardonable offence than 
“ agricidturo. Even Ruijjit Singh, in the height of his prosperity and power, felt the force of 
“ this pr judice. The Rdja of Kangra deserted bis hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
“ sifters t .’ Dhiiiu Singh, himself a Mian of tho Jammu stock, but not the equal of the Katoch 
“ I^riuco, The Rajpiits of Katgarh, in tho Nurpur parganah, voluntarily set fire to their houses 
“ and immohuod their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit Singh's alliauco ; and when 
“ Miiiu Padma, a renegade Pathania, mai-ried Ids daughter to the Sikh monarch, his brethren, un- 
“ dderred by tlio menaces of R.anjtfc Singh, deprived him and his immediate connexions of the Jai 
“ Dya, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants. The seclusion of their women 
“ is nl •> maiiiiained with severe strictness. The dwellings of Rajputs can always be rccogni-sed by 
“ one familiar with tho coiuitry. Tiio houses aro placed in isolated positions, either on the crest of 
“ a hiU which commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously preserved 
“ fo form an impenetrable .‘>croen. When natural defences do not exist, an artificial growdh is promot- 
“ nl fo afford the necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings, removed about fifty I'jaces from 
“ ihc hoii-^e, stanch the ‘ inaudi' or vestibule, beyond whoso precincts no one unconnected witli the 
“ bou-ehold can venture to intrude. A privileged rcranger who has business with the master of the 
“ lioasL may by favour occupy the vr>tibule. But even this concession is jealously guarded, and 
“ only lliose of decen- ca fce and rosiicctablc cbaracior are allow’od to come even as far as the 
“ ‘ imuidi.' .. remarkable ii .dance of the extremes to wliicli this seclusion is carried occurred under 
“ my own e poricnco. A Katoch'a houso in the Maudi territory accidentally caught fire in brotwl 
‘'(lay. TIitc wii no friendly *v > )d to favour the escape of the women, and rather than brave 
** C.t publ o gaze they kept thei) apartments and were t icrificed to a horrible death, who 

wl h L* virit rlieirparejiis niu .. ti-ivol in covered palanquins, and those too poor to afford a con- 
“ v< y-iiico tiuv* 1 by night, taking unfrequented roads through thickets and ravines. 

Ii 5 4-iio)ant’holy lu ..ee with what dovotetl tenacity the Rajput clings these deep-rooted 
pi judiccj. Their emaciated looks and coars-. clothes r tiost the vicissitude-^ they have undorgone to 
« maiiitaijf iheir fam led purity. In the quantify of wade land which aboauds in the hills, a 
“ rc.uiy H'.<-r»hoed i offci’i d to those who will cultivii'o the soil for their daily luvaa 


bat this 


■ alternati inv 


s a forfeiture of rljelr dearest rights, and tlioy would r ulier follow a ny pr o- 


Hence the word Julkari emomoniy ured to denote first-class in tuo hills. 
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carions pursuit than snljmlt to tlic disgrace. Some lounge away their time on the tops of the 
** mountains, spreading nets for the captoe of hawks; many a day they watch in vain subsisting on 
“berries and on game accidentally entangled ini their nets; at last w^hen fortune grants 
« them success tliey despatch'the prize to their friends below, who tame and instruct the bird 
“ for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at home, and pass their time in spoi*ting either 
\nth a hawk, or, if they can afford it, wdth a gun : one Rajput beats the hushes, and the 
“ other carries the hawk ready to be sprung after any quarrj- that rises to the view. At the close 
^ of the day, if they have been successful, they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus pro¬ 
long existence over another span. Tlie marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs 
“ ^turning from the fields, and in the same manner barter their flesh for other necessaries of life. 

However the prospect of starv^ation has already driven many to take the plough, and the number 
^ of scceders daily increases. Our administration, though just and liberal, has a levelling ton- 
dency ; se^ico is no longer to be procured; and to many the stern alternative has arrived of tak- 
u agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the I)ang3 of hunger and death. 

So long as any resource remains the fatal step will bo postponed, but it is easy to foresee that 
“ the struggle cannot bo long protracted ; necessity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later the 
“ pressure of want will eventually overcome the scniples of tho most bigoted. 
tt V. ** royal clans in social importance arc those races with whom they are connected 

by marriage. The honour of the alliance draws them also w*ithin tho exclusive circle. It is not 
“easy to indicate tho line which separates tho Rdjpiits from the clans immediately below him, and 
“known in the hills by the appellation of Rdthi; the Mfun would restrict tile term (Rdjpiit) 
to those of royal descent ; the Rathi naturally seeks a broader definition, so as to include his own 
\ P^^pnsions. Altogether, I am inclined to think that the limit I have fixed will be admitted to 

* be just, and those only are legitimately entitled to rank ns Rdjputs wdio are themselves the mem- 

‘hers of a royal clan, or arc connected in marriage with them. Among these (second-class) tribes 
“ the most eminent arc the Manilas, Jurial, and Sonkla Rajputs. Iho two former arc indeed 
“ branches of the .Tanimuwal clan, to which they are considered but little inferior. Tliey occa«?ional- 
ct ^ salutation of Jai Dya,^ and very few of them engage in agriculture. Another class 

tt great distinction in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or 

L and tenure generally preceded even the Rajas themselves. Tliese petty chii'f^ 

* T since been dispossessed, and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities w hich 

of Rana is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
c ^ these tribes affect most of the customs of Rajputs. Tliey select t i eluded spots 

J lor their dwellings, immure tlieir women, arc very particular w'ith whom they marry or betroth 
m marriage, but bavo generally taken to agriculture. In tliis particular consists their chief dl^- 
"" tmction from the Mians.^' 

On this Mr. Lyall notes that there are now-a-days not many even of 
the better Rajput families who do not themselves do every kind of field work 
other than ploughing. He also ])oints out that the Rajputs of tlic second 
grade might more pmpcrly be called Tliakars of the first grade. For the ab¬ 
sence of any definite line of demarcation between Rfijput and Thakar, see i lie 
extracts (pioted under the head Thakar (section 459 ). Finally I may stati' 
that throughout the Hill States, the Raj]mts of proximate descent fi’om niling 
chiefs entered themselves in the present Census as KshatriyaR, to distiiv*ni^h 
Hiemselves from mere R/ijputs. I have taken two figures togeihor. Tho Raj' 
puts of the sub-montane 6*f Hnshydrpnr, Jalandhar, and Amb^a differ little if 
at all from those of the Eastern Plains who have already been described. Thr 
following K^ngra proverbs illustrate Mr. Barnes’ descripiion of the Hill Riij- 
puts ; It is bad to deal with a Rajput ) sometimes you get double valiu, 
aud sometimes nothing at all : ” and A Rlijput’s wedc’np, is like a fne oi‘ 
uiaize stalks ; great rolling of drums, and very little to eat.” 

Abstract No. on the next pago'^ gives the figiiros for tho several lrib^^s 
grouped by locality, those of the higlier hills (joming first, then tliOso 
Hnshyai-jmr, and then those, of Jddandhar and Ambffla. 1 lany of theso aic 
uiere local clans named after the r principal seats. It is pi’obable that- all thesr 
loyal families sprang fi’om a commori sto(*k, but all traces of wbat thai stock 
Was seem to be lost i* obseiu*ity. Unfortunately the Scttlein nt Reprri; give 
h^blo or no informaP* n garding those tribes or clans ; ndine Mr. h*jdslrorHiv's 
i’eix)r|^ fpom which I had hoped for mueb. informaticbu, is ^vholly sildt on Uio 
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JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED CASTES, 
tribes of the Eastern Hills. 
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subject. The figures for tribal divisions of the Eajputs of the Hill States 
appear to be exceedingly imperfect. Indeed the divisions themselves do not 
seem to be very clearly marked. Mr. Barnes writes :— 

Each class comprises numeroug sub-divisions. As the family increased, individuals left the 250] 
court to settle on some estate in the coiintr}', and their descendants, though still retaining the 
generic appellation of the race, arc further di^inguished by the name of the estate wth which 
“ they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
** the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity. Thus among the Pathanias orNurpur Mtans 
** there are twenty-two recognised suh-divisions •, the Golerias are distributed into thirteen^ distinct 
tribes ; the Katoch clan has four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate dc- 
" nominations. A Rajput interrogated by one who he thinks will understand thc=5C refined distinc- 
tions, will give the name, not of his clan but of his patronymic. To a stranger ho gives no 
“ detail, but ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajput.’’ 

457. Rajput tribes of the Eastern Hills.—The Katoch, Goleria, and Dharwal (Nos. 1,2, 

3). — Tlie Katoch is the family of the Kangra dynasty, a dynasty which dates from certainly some 
centuries before Christ, whose tree shows an unbroken lino of four hundred and seventy kings, and 
whos^’ kingdom once included the whole of the IIoshyarj)nr and Jdlandhar districts. Tlic ancient 
name of the kingdom is said to have been Katoch. Sir Lepel Grifiin writes thus of the Katoch of 
Kangi*a, and the neighbouring Hill Rajas :— 

Antecedent to what are called historic times, conjecture mast take tho^ place of trath ; hut 
** it is not difficult to imagine that those long genealogies, by the side of which the noblest name.c 
“ of Europe seem but as of yesterday, contain some semblance of the truth. These quiet mountain 
** valley.s, guarded by difficult passes, by ice and by snow, lay altogether out of the path of the 
invading armies which, one after another, in quick succession, poured down upon the plains of 
“ Hindusttiii from the north-west. Here a peaceful race, with no ambition urging them to try 
their strength against their neighbours, and with little wealth to tempt invasion, may have quietly 
** lived for thousands of years, and their royal dynasties may have been already ancient when 
“ Moses was leading tho Israelites out of Egypt, and the Greeks were steering their swift ships to 
Troy.” 

Their pride is expressed in the following proverb In the house of tlic Katoch the work- 
“ man gets coarse flour, and the flatterer fine rice.” Tlie Katoch claim to form a third section of 
tho great R^jpdt stock, Surajhansi and Chandrahansi being the other two. Tlicy sny^ they ^e de¬ 
scended from an ancestor called Blnimi who was formed from the sweat on Bh^gwatf’s forehead j 
and 06 Ihiifnia means earth, it may ho that their diviiinn completes tho trijilet of the Sun, the 
Moon, and tho Earth-born races. 

Tlie Goloria are the ruling family of Golcr, and a branch of the Katoch stock j the Dharwal 
I cannot identify. Some of the Kdngra RAthorhave returned their clan as Dharwdl. 

The Chandel and Pathial (Nos. 4,5).—Tlie Clmndel are one of the 86 royal race.s, and are 
fully dcacrihed in Elliott’s Itace$oftheN.-W. Provivees. It is not impossible that they are 
tbe Fame stock as the ChandM, outcastes where subjects, Rajputs where dominant. They are returned 
chiefly from tlie Native State of Bilaspur. It would be interesting to know how this lowe^ oi all 
the Rajput races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the ruling family of Bilaspur 
is Chandel. Tho Pathidl appears to ho among tho most distinguished of the second class lUjpu s, 
and might, according to Mr. Lyall, more properly bo classed as first-class Thakars. in Kangra 
3,451 persons have entered themselves as Gondal PathiM, and aro shown under both headings.^ 

The Pathania (No. 6)^This is the tribe to which the ruling family of Nurpur in I'^^rigra 
belonged, and is said to f ake its name from Patlinnkot in Gurdaspur, “ the first ^. 

<^tlic family occupied on their emigration to this neighbourhood from Hindustan ; tlioug 

cj'se it would l eem more probable that they gave their name to the town. I have, however, r^e i 

ed a tradition, though not from good authority, that the Pathdnia Rajput: only 

ked some five or six centuries ago. Tliey are (diiefly found in the Hushydrpur and i a gr 

tricls. They are -aid to be of tho same stock as the Katoch. 

The JaSWal (Nc. 7). —The Jasw^l are the ancient ruling family of the Jasw£n dvn in the low 
hills of Husliy^rpui’. They are nearly allied with tin Katoch house of K4ngra. 

The Dudwal (No. 8). —The Diidwdl are the ancient ruling family of Dutarjuir, .and haid 

to taka tiicir name from I)^(b in Kangra on the Hushy^rpur border. Tl>e Rauas o J 

M/iiiaswttl or tableland of tho Hoshydrpur Siwaliks were Dudwiil Edjputs, and the c i n s i e 
Ihe (ra( t. They aro chiefly foimd in Hushydrpnr. 


The Laddu Kilchl and Khoja (Nos. 9,10, 11 ),—Tlie Kilchi is said to ^e -clan 
I? djputs, which HOC further on; hut tlic HushyArpur Kilchi have returned their second ^pu - [p^ 
division as follows ; Bhatti, 240 ; Cliauhiln, 256 : Gliorew^ha, 184; Laddu, 905 ; J V.)!!”’ 

^nia, SO. Of the Khoja 2,278 have shown themselves ^ ^ i* 


2nii 


1,279 ; Pnllnlnia, SO. Of the Khoja 
Of fhe Laddu 906 Iiavo shown themselves as Kilclii uisi 
k) Hushyuritur, and arc probably local clans, 


All these arc confined almost entirely 
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The Nara (No. 12).—The Ndru are with the exception porhape' of the Manj, the most widely 
spread of the Hill Rajputs j but their head-quarters are the districts of Jalandhar and Hushyar- 
pur. Thels^aruwonldappear to differ in their accounts of their own origin. Those of Hushy^r- 
pw, many or most of whom are still Hindu, and those of the adjoining northern portions of 
Jalandhar say that they arc Chandrabansi and came from the hills; while those of the cast of 
Jalandhar about Philaur, who are all Musalm^ns, say their ancestor was a Raghbansi Rdjput who 
A judhia, entered the service of Shahab-ul-dfn Ghori, and eventually settled near 
-rhilaur. A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Raja of Jaipur or Jodlipur, who was 
converted in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and settled at Bajwara in Hushy^rpur. The Naru 
^Id the Mariana tract on the Jalandhar and Hushy^rpur border till the Sikhs dispos^ssed them. 
-Iheorigmalsettlementof the Jalandhar Naru was Man, a name which, as Mr. Barkley points 
1 eastern Hindustan or Central India. Of the Hushyarpur Him 

-1,279 have also shown themselves as Kilchi, 556 as Manilas, and 903 as Gondal. 

Ghorewaha (No. 13).—The head-quarters of the Ghorewaha are the Jdlandhar district, 
^teccupy the eastern comer, and are found in small numbers in all the 
atljoming districts. To the west of them are the Manj, and to the north of them the Ndru, 
p Musalman. They are Kachwaha Rdjputs, descendants of Hash, the second son 

w Rama. They say that Raja Man, sixth in de.^cent from Kash, had two sons Kachwaha and 
^key are of the lineage of Hawiiha. The two brothers met Shahdb-ul-din Ghari (!) 
With an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a territory as they could ride round in 
a day ; hence their name. The division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, 
so that tlieir settlement in tbeir present tract was probably an early one. The Rahon Ghorewdha, 
who are still Hindus, would seem to have immigrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as 
-ri P’7 their origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still live in Kota and Bundi in 
iijp'uana. Mr. Barkley is disposed to put the Ghorewaha conquest of their present territory at 
some five centuries ago. In the time of Akbar their possessions ivould seem to have been more 
extensive than they are now. 

p/!* Mail] are the most widely distributed of all the sub-montane 

11 ^ figures are to be accepted as correct. Tliey hold the south-western portion of the 
alaiKuiar and the north-western portion of the liiidhidna district, and are to be found in all the 
^joining district-! and States. There are also some 9,000 of them shown iu the Pindi district. 

hese last are the Alpial of that district who have returned themselves as Manj Alpial j but 
wnether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Ludhiana and Jalandhar, I cannot say. The 
anj say that they are Bhatti Rdjputs, and descended from Raja Salvahan, father of Raja 
Some 600 years ago Shekh Chachu and Shekh Kilchi, two Manj Rajputs, are 
said to have settled at Hatiir in the south-w’est of Liidhiana, whence their descendants spread into 
e neighbouring country; and the Jalandhar traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the 
imo of Ala-ul-din Khilji. As however they state that Shekh Cliachu was converted by hlakhdum 
lah Jahdnia of Uchh, who died in 1383 A.D., it would appear that if the tradition has any 
ound^on, Ala-ul-dfn Sniyad must be meant. After the dissolution of the Delili Empire the 
anj Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory south of tho Sntlnj, till 
ispossessed of it by the Ahluwalia Sikhs and Ranjft Singh; and even earlier than this tho Manj 
^a^bs of Kot Isa Khan had attained considerable importance under the Emperors. North of 
no Satluj the Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality ; but they held a large tract 
0 country in the south-west of the Jalandhar district about Taiwan, Nakodar, and Malsiin, and 

Singh Gheha and the 

indlianwala Sikhs. The Manj are now all Musalrndn, though many were still Hindu after the 
mo of Shekh Ch5chu. Their genealogists live in Patiala, ns do those of the Bhatti of .Lilandhar. 
me Manj ore wrongly shouTi as Main, a title w'hicli is said to belong 

properly to the Ghorewaha of Ludhiana. 

The Taon (No. 15).—The Taoni arc also Bhatti and descendants of Raja Salvdhan, whose 
^andsou Rai Tan is their eponymous ancestor One of his descendants, Rai Amba, Is said to have 
nut They occupy the low hills and snb-montane in the north of Ambala district 

including the KalsiaStab^ and some of the adjoining Patiala territory. They are said to have 
occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 


CASTES ALLIED TO THE RAJPUTS. 

P jjg g „ ^58. The Thakar, Rathi, and Rawat (Caste Nos. 60, 39, and 82).-»-The 

• ngnvos for these castes are given in Abstract No. 71 on page ‘219.* The Rdwafc 
'3!^ already been describctl in section 14B. Tlie Thakar (or, as I believe it 
Qwi'e propei-ly should be, Thatkar) and Ritbi, are the lower classes of Hill 

j , the greater part of iho desc.ription of the Rdjpdts of the Jalandhar distj’ict, I am 
^^ebted to tbe kindness of Mr. Barkley, who has given me ac-oeas to a most valuable collection of 
notes made when ho was Deputy Commissioner of that district. 

*1 
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entitle tbem to be called Eajput, but are on tbe 
bnnd above tiie Kawat. The line between Eiijput and rbakar is 
othei ba jg capable of definition, in the following section. Tlie line 

to consist in tUe fact that 

P'liliiR rlo and Thatars do not ordinarily practise widow-raarriage, though t 

S1 Mtil s c«n.m..Jy applied by Rslpto »! A® '“r*, 'tZ 

Aoain tbe line between Rill,i and Kanet is eaceed.nfly d.fBcnlt to 

- Sef ss bIiss ;Se k-'H 

SSt“ Ev^.'Slc !-> says, "One «»S»“‘i," “rtP-Tl',: 

?.'Sld,Xl''itmlTSfR4pW W "ffa a.™ '?>“ “"ril'o 

“ Efijputs, the term RSitlii being often added as a qualification by . y 

“himself pretends to iinmixed blood.'’ . _ TiaoW and 

459. Mr. Barnes writes thus of tlie distinction between ThaLai a 

Eitliin arc esBcntiallv an agricnltaral class, in 

'■ Nitil&on parganabs. 'IT'O Klitbts and tbe Gbirntbs cnnshtute to Ho gie» tjjg ,oil 

tbcae bill; and it is a while iif to poorer nplands, wliei-c the 

•‘ ib fertile and produce exuberant, tbe Gbiratbn abound, wliiie in V ^„,n,^men, tlie Ratbis 
>' ,"ops sre canty and tbe soil demanda severe labour to compensate t e hnnhanime , 

.. .^Xminato. ^It is a-rare to find a RAtbi a;dtL Cut habits and 

<■ secluded hUls. E-ic^® rr ™ carte a iieenliar 

■'a lociationa created by the handsome race; their 

physiognomy and eliaractcr. The Ratbis genera . limbs athletic, as it 

“features are r.gnlar and well-doflnod; the colour nsnalb > ()„ the other 

“ exercised and invigorated by the Btub^ni lOi up ,'a ofnnted and sickly; goitre is fearfully 

“ hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarse featured: ^c<b^ the S to” 

"«««*. «;,zr,.‘*trLv;,rs 

“ the laboui-s of tbo field. In origin they belong ^ constantly increa-i^ by 

but mo apparently an amalgamation of Iwtb. ^ offspring of a Rajpnt father 

« defections from tbe Rajput?, and by illegitimate ®®"“®^*'" '' thotootberbood. The sects 

<■ bv a Sildrii mother would be styled a Rdtlii, and ®c®®P*®^, and'faitbfnl catalogue oi thorn. 
«ot tbe Ratbis are innumerable ; no one , f®"^®J .t, , indeed their distingaisbing names 

“ They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from , immediately suivound him. 

“ are generally derived. A Rathi is cognizant only of the sects "1“®“ ., of the extent and 

« Thof fom a sociotv quite sufficient for his few want;, and he has littio idea or ^ 

.Imifi<rnsof bis*trffio.__ 'Phe higher sects_of to Rdthm are gtorally The best 


[P.‘i5i] 


- Sitoten; of bis*tribo. ne higher sects of to Rdth.s are gtorai^ Rdjpto 
“are affronted at being called Rdtlus. altbongb «‘®y least eligible of tlm Rajputs. 


families amouff tuo u imKars gjvu wiuu uuu^tiuux. a** mi ^ -v . . 

« tiTid thus an affinity is established between tliose two Brcat *r>b«^ ^® i^ their habits. 

“ tbe tbrcod of caste. They avoid wine, and are extremely temper!^ 

“ Ttiev take money for tlioir daughter.?, or exchange them,—« macac 
“ and not countenanced by the highest caste?. On the < ec 
witli tbe nejct brother, or, if "sbe leaves bis bousehold, 


•mperate and ^>b“ Sliastras 

recover ber value from 

rttVr, or, if ^beleaves bis bousehold, be 13 eu^uc-ji ^ . posse^ j—tbeir 

• ‘ the husband she selects. Altogether, the Rdthis are ’ ^jctilture, not uunequainte<l wii i 

“ uianner are simple, quiet, and unaffrek 1 j they are devoted t > agr 

‘Mbe use of arms; honest, manly, industripuB and loyal. ^ tv/t T ' 11 OH th® ol liev hand 
i^el^'he rilakes Thakar^? first class Rdthis. Speaking of 

.eerns in,-line.l (o cla... Tl.akar« as second or third . lass i 
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* te apj^nds to his reports, in which he classes the Hindu 

population iindeiMhe heads of first grade Brahman ; second grade Biihman • 

Mah^jL, Kirars, &c. ,• 

nrst giade Sudras, Thakars, Rathis, &c.; second grade Sudras; ho writes :— 

P“P''‘h’bo called first grade Thakars- 
among tho most distinguished and numerous of them are the Habrols the Pathliik fho n>,«frTr'f ’ 
.;the ladaurias fhe N4ngles,the Gumbaris, tho Rines, the naniilVG.e M 
“ the t Mi'ans, and take daughters in marriage from the Riithie Iii 

“ flr . * ’® Thakars have been entered as second class Riinuts and a feiv 

“ elassed'as It'trentered in this last class might more properly have been 

thanRdtlua A Thakar, if asked in 
“nnrfio 1^1 '*• hotter than a Rdthi, will say that his own manners and social customs 
“those of selling daughters, marrying brother’s widow, &c., are more like 

“is flio°^ ^***'* those of the Rathis are. The best line of distinction however 

“ The RaXi^**P connection ; the Mf4n wilt marry a Thakar’s daughter, but not a Rdthi’a 
“ one enir^i”- ° .““'■‘O'* 0 Thakar, and her daughter can then marry a MfAu No 

“ ^me dLrof r“ w “ °“® The term is understo^ to com^y 

“ A rich nfa Thakar and lUthi is however very looso^ 

“impoTCS*j R^-^i’^ /t“ his daughter to Tn 

* hind of stop and becomes Tlmkar Rdipiit So 
" ^CMunon toe Wi ?“• '“i “•’® -T'*! * Tathial girl herding cattle, and maMes her 

Tlie whole thing reminds one 

“intlm st^E I * 1 ** rise in society in England, except that tlio numbers interested 

“mnst tak7ftoiWtf?^**''^T’*^’?““?®?“"°*s“T”®*« himself entirely from his clan, and 
"arrhero8toLtfVIn^'’'r and except that tho tactics or rules of the game 

Stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower/’ ^ 

’ from the same report given on page 221* may be referred to. 

nl / rf- ' does not seem to be a favoiu-ite in Kdngra. Here are two proverbs 
abou Inm: -The Rtitbi in the stocks, the baSey in the Ml/'S - A 

■ «iV r’’ ^ ^ devotee, and a widow woman ; all need to be kept weak, for 

ir strong they will do mischief.’" 

4 2,273 have shown their tribe as Phdl, and 

Panglina and 294 as 
Ktisib as their clan, thich is probably 
gotra. Among the Eatliis of Kangm there are 1,078 
Ch%m, 1,879 Dharwal, l,t32 Gurdwal, 1,113 
2 35 fiVi’^^i! PhawSl, and 1,774 Rdkor. In Chamba there are 

local Altogether 15,000 show themselves as ■ Kdsib. There is a 

of of B'iltlils as there are diffei’ent kinds 

alrearfw^v Kahut (Caste Nos. 74 and 103).-The,se have been 

tioS 463 together with the Rajputs of the Western Hills in sec- 
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PART IV.—MINOR LAND-OWNING AND 
AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 

460. Introductory and General.— I have roughly grouped the tribes and ^ ^ 

castes which I propose to discuss in this part of the present chapter under three 

heads, Minor Dominant Tribes, Minor Agricnllural f S"!; “Je 

Foreign Races. The figures for each group will be found piehxed to the 
detailfd discussion of the castes wliich compose it. 

be drawn between the seTCral groups; but the general idea of the , 

has been to include in the first such tribes or castes as, while not of efficient 
magnitude or general importance to rank with the four great races which have 
been discussed in the two preceding parts of the chapter, ye ■ ^within 

position somewhat similar to theirs, and either arc or _ havi^ eppond 

recent times politically dominant in their tnlial territories. In the second 
group I have included those cultivating tribes who, while 
large and important element in the agricultural section of e -nnoni 

ocCTpy a subject or subordinate position, and have not, ^t Last withiu iceen 
time?, risen to political prominence. The third group includes Diat miscella- 
neous assortment of persons who bear titles, such as Shekh or Mughal, whic 
purport to denote foreign origin. Many, perhaps mo^ of them, are J 
Indmn origin, and many of them are neither ^nculturists nor land-owners. 

But no general grouping of castes in the Panjdb can hope to be exact; an 
this appeared to be the most convenient jilace in which to discuss them. Ihe 
tribes discussed in this part of the chapter complete the essentially land-own¬ 
ing or agi'icultural tribes of tlie Panjdb. The Brdhmans and Saiyads cultiva e 
largely, while the mercantile classes own large areas; but they will tie more 
conveniently dealt with under a separate head in the next part of the chapter. 
MINOR DOMINANT TRIBES. 

461. Minor dominant tribes. —The tribes or castes which I have included 

in Abstract No. 83 on the next page* are those which are, like the Jats and »p.i66- 

Rajputs, dominant in parts of the Panj&b, but are not so numerous ot 

so widely spread as to rank with those great races. Indeed many ot 

are probably tribes rather than castes or races; though in some cases ^ 

origin has been forgotten, while in others an obviously 

been invented. They are divided into four group^ the ‘ j ^^^d 

Awdn, and Khattar of the Salt-range Tract, the Rhokhar, Kn _ 

Ddudiiotra of the Western Plains, and the Dogar, Ror, Taga, 

ziidah of the Eastern Plains ; while the Gujar, wh^s more wide y 

than the rest, comes last by himself. With the Western fio-un s: 

included the KUthia, H^s, and Khagga, for whom ^ pj^ragraphs that 

indeed it will be apparent from a perusal of of the Province are 

the figures for all these minor castes in the wesi an hair ^ ^ jjl_ 

exceedingly imperfect. Not only are the lax use otjhc ^ 

defined nature of the line separating Jats from Rajput 

sAcrees of great confusion, but many of these tribes have religion. 

origin which shall conneid them vrith the founder ot the 1 

or with KOAie of the great Mahomedan conquerors. 
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f Shekh, Mughal, or what 

pot; and the figm-es of the Abstract alone are exceedingly niisleadinc. I have 
n each case cndeavoui-ed to separate the numbers thus returned, andlo inclS 
them under their proper caste headings ■, and it is the figm-es thus given in the 
fat, and not those ot the tobfe, that should be rofemrto. Even these Le 

IsSlt: ““ 

The ethnic grouping of the tribes discussed in this section is a subiect 
unnSild^^ to examine, but which lack of time compels me to pass^y 
unnoticed. I wijl only note how the tendency on the frontier and throughout 
the Salt-range Tract 18 to_ claim Ai-ab or Mughal, and in the rest of the 
momiT-iT f Kdjput origin. The two groups of tribes which occupy the 

‘i*® the Western 

neTf^r*^ f land-owning classes, 

examination, and wmuld reward it with the richest 

onlv^a*nd n® ^01).-The Eari^ls are returned for HazSra 

L his q?+flf ! V “ ‘^°“‘^ermng them save what Major Wace gives 

wt! ^‘tes: “The M country 

^consists of the N.'irat/ffja/i in the AbbottdbM The Kai-rals were 
<< ^ sub3ects of the Gakkhars, from whom they emancipated them- 

« L Jf *'!? Originally Hindus, their conversion to Islam 

5"®“® “SO their acquaintance with 
,f If ^jJiomedau faith was still slight; and though they now know more of 
It and are more careful to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are 
• fi f ^ social habits. They are attached to their homes and 
their holds, which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, 
their characterps crafty and cowardly.” Major Wace furlher notes that the 
Hairais are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds.” Thi-^ 
would make the Karris one of the Rfijput tribes of the hills lying along the 
ett bank of the Jahkm; and I have been informed by a native officer that 
they claini Ra3put ongin. They are said too to have recently set up a claim 
to Kayaiii Mughal origin, in common with the Gakkhai-sj or, as a variety, 
that their ancestor came fi-om Kayin, but was a deijcendant of Alexander the 
Ureat 1 But the strangest storj' of all is that a queen of the great IMja 
Kasdlu of lan 3 ab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four 

Earn, from whom are respectively descended the 
Salads and Dhunik*^^^’ They intermarry with Gakkhars, 

463. peGakkhar (Caste No. 68 ).-The Gakkhars are the ancient nilere 
of the northern liorhon of the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, j-isi as are (he 
Awans and Jan 3 uas of the southern portion of the same tract; and it appears 
probable that they at one time oven-an Eashmir, even if (hey did not found a 

descended from Ealgoha- 

Of the Eaydni family then reigning in Ispahan ; that they conquered Kaslmar 
^ libet and ruled ihose con itrles for many generaiionsj but were evcuiually 
driven back to Edbnl. whence they entered the Paujfib in cornrnmv vVih 
Mahmud Ghaznavi early m (he lllh century. This last is certainly 'mdi :-,:. 
tor Ferishtah relates that in (008 Mahmud was attacked by aGakkk.v ern;-. 
the neighboiuhood of Peshawar. Su- Lepel Griffin thinks Utm thev wtre 
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Dominant Tribes for Districts and States. 
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emigi’ants from Khorasdn who settled in the Pan jab not later than 300 
A.D., and points out that, like the Persians and unlike the other tribes of 
the neighbourhood, they are still Shiahs. It is at any rate certain that they 
held their present possessions long before the Mahomedan invasion of India. 
Ferishtah writes of them during Muhammad Ghori^s invasion in 1206 

A.D. 

“ During tho residence of Mubammad Gbori at Lahore on this occasion, the Ghakkars who 
** inhabit the country along the hanks of the Nflab up to the foot of tho mountains of Siwalik, 
“ exercised unheard of cruelties on the ^Rluliammadans and cut off the communication between tho 
“ provinces of Peshawar and Multan. These Ghakkars were a race of wild barl)arians, without 
“ either religion or morality. It was a custom among them as soon as a female child was born, to 
carry her to the door of the house and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in one hand and a 
** knife in the other, that any person who wanted a wife might take her otherwise she was im- 
** mediately to be put to death. By this means they had more men than women which occasioned 
tho custom of having several husbands to one wife. When this wife was visited by one of her 
“ husbands she left a mark at the door, which being observ^ed by any of the other husbands, he with- 
** drew till the signal was taken away. This barbarous people continued to make incursions on the 
“ Muhammadans till in the latter end of this king’s reign their chieftain was converted to the true 
** faith while a captive. A great part of these mountaineers, having very little notion of any 
religion, wwe ea^y induced to adopt the tenets of the true faith ; at the same time most of tho 
ilitidels who inhabited the mountains between Ghazni^ and the Indus were also converted, some 
by force and others by persuasion, and at the present ’day (1G09 A.D.) they continue to profess 
the faith of Isldm. ” Briggs" Ferishtah, t, 183/. 

The Gakkhars however did not hesitate to assassinate Muhammad Gbori 
on his return from Lahore. 

General Cunningham identifies the Gakkhars with the Gargaridse of 
Dionysius, and holds them to be descendants of the great Yueti or Takhari 
Scythians of the Abdr tribe, who moved fr’om Hyrkania to Abryan on the 
Jahlam under either Darius Hystaspes (circa 500 B.C.), or still earlier under 
one of the Scytho-Partbian Kings. The whole origin and early history of 
the tribe will be found discussed at pages 22 to 33, Vol, II of the Archseolo- 
gical Reports, and at pages 574 to 581 of GriflGin^s Panjdb Chiefs ; while 
much information as to their early history is given in Brandreth^s Settle¬ 
ment Report of the Jahlam District. As Mr. Thomson says: The 

Turanian origin of the Galckhai’s is highly probable ; but the rest of the 
theory is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems little use in 
going beyond the sober narrative of Ferishtah, who represents the Gakkhai’S 
as a brave and savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, 
and much given to polyandry and infanticide. They have now, in 
apparent imitation of the Awdns, set up a claim to Mughal origin ; and 
many of the Rawalpindi Gakkhai’s returned themselves as Mughals, while 
I am told that some of the Galddiai's of Chakwal entered themselves as 
Rajputs. 

464. At present the Gakkhars are practically confined to the Rawal¬ 
pindi, Jahlam, and Hazara Districts, where they are found all along the 
plateaus at the foot of the lower Himalayas, from the Jahlam to Hanpur 
in Haz&a. To the figures given in Table VIII-A should 1,543 

persons who returned themselves in Rdwalpindi as Mughal Gakkhar, an 
perhaps 4,549 others who returned themselves as Mughal Kayani, or wnoin 
3,861 were in R^waliundi, 692 in Jalilam, and 93 in Kohtit. ihis would 
r-aise the total number of Gakkhars to 31,881, of whom about liali are m 
Rawalpindi. They are described by Mr. Thomson as coinpact, sinewy, and 
vigorous, but not large boned ; making capital soldiers and the best light 
cavaby in Upper India; oroud and self-respecting; but not nist-class 
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Gakkhae clans. 
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agi'iciilturisfs ; with no contempt for labour, since many work as coolies on 
the railway ; but preferring feiwice in the army or police. Their race feeling 
IS strong, and a rule of inlieritance disfavours Gakkhai-s of the half-blood. 
Colonel Cracroffc notes that^ tliey refuse to give their daughters in marriao’e 
to any other class except Saiyads^ that they keep their women very strictly 
secluded, and many only among the higher Erijputs, and among them only 
when they cannot find a suitable match among themselves. Some of tlicir 
principal men are veiy gentlemanly in their bearing, and show ulimistake- 
ably their higli origin and breeding. They still cling to their traditions 
and, thougli the Sikhs reduced them to the most abject poverty, are looked 

up to in the district as men of high rank and 
position, and in times of commotion they would 
assuredly take the lead one way or the other. 
Thus the character of the savage Gargars^^ 
seems to have been softened and improved by 
time. The Gakkhars do not seem always to 
have returned their clans, which are veiy well 
marked. I give in the margin the figures for 
. , T ,, ... ^ largest. Their local distribution 

in the Jalilam District is fully described in Mr. Thomson's Settlement Report. 

465. The Awan (Caste No. 12). -The Awdns, with whom have been 
included all who returned themselves as Qutbshahi, are essentially a tribe of 
the Salt-range, where they once held independent possessions of very con¬ 
siderable extent, and in the western and central portions of which they 

are still the dominant race. 
They extend along the whole 
length of the range from Jahlam 
to the Indus, and are found in 
great numbers throughout the 
whole country beyond it up to 
the foot of the Sulemdns and 
the Safed Koh; though in 
Trans-Indus Bannu they partly 
and in Dehra IsmdiT almost 
wholly disappear from our 
tables, being included in the 
tom Jat which in those parts means not very much more than cater a, 

Ihiis we find among the Jats of our tables no fewer than 30,015 who returned 
Awan as their tribe and who should probably be classed as Awdn, of whom 
the details ai'e given in the margin. 

The eastern limits of their position as a dominant tribe coincide approxi- 
inately with the western border of the Chakwfil and Find DMan Kh;ni 
ta/isih. They have also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far (nst 
jjs the Sutlej, and southwards down the river valley into Multan and Jhang. 
I hey formerly held all the plain country, at foot of the western Salt-riuig,>^ 
but have been gradually driven up into the hills by Pathans advancing from 
the Indus ‘ind Tiwiinas from the Jahalm. 

Th(‘ir story is that they are descended fi-om Quib vShah of Ghazni, hiin- 
solf a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, but by a wife r 
than the Prophet^s daughter, who came from Hivdt about 103n V.D. and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Peshdwar. Thence they spread along the 



Awan Jats. 


Hushyarpur 

... 2,400 

Derah Ismail 


Lahore 

831 

Khan 

8,444 

Gajranwala 

611 

Derail Ghazi 


Jahlam 

668 

Khan 

1,015 

Gujrat 

... 716 

Bannu 

9,147 

Multan 

... 1,178 

Other place.s ... 

2,015 

Jhang 

659 



Muzaffargarh 

... 2,017 

Total ...30,016 
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Salt-range, forming independent clans by whom the Cliief of Kalabagh was 
acknowledged as the head of the tribe. Mr. Brandreth is of opinion that 
they are more probably descendants of the Bactrian Greeks driven soutli 
from Balkh by Tartai- hordes* and turning from Hir^it to India^ ’’ and that 
they entered the Pan jab not more tlian some 250 years ago as a conquering 
army under leaders of their own, and dispossessed the Janjua Riijputs of the 
Salt-range country. Genein.1 Cunningliam* on the other hand, Is inclined to 
Identify them with the Jud, whom Babar mentions as being descended from 
the same ancestor as the Janjuas and occupying the western Salt-range at 
the time of his invasion, and who were so called from the old name of Moiini 
Sakesar which is still the tribal centre of the Aw^n' race. He woidd make 
both the Awans and the Janjuas Anuwan or descendants of Ann ; and thinks 
it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of the Salt-range at 
the time of the Indo-Scythian invasion which drove tliem southwards to take 
refuge in the mountains. {Archaologicnl Reportsy Vol. II, page 17^.) 
Bdbar describ es the Jiid and Janjuas as having been from of old the lords 
of the Salt-range and of the plain country at its foot between the Indus and 
the Jahlam, and mentions that their minor Chiefs were called Malik, a title 
still used b^ the headmen of those jmrts. The JfJandhar Awans state that 
they came into that district as followers of one of the early Emperors of Dehli 
who brought them ^vith him fi'om the Salt-range ; and it is not impossible 
that they may have accompanied the forces of Bdbar. Many of them 
were in former times in the imperial service at Dehli, keeping up at the sarai.* 
time their connection with their Jdlandhai* homes. It is almost certain thai 
ilr. Brandreth^s theory is incorrect. The Awans have been almost the sole 
occupants of the Mi^nw^li Salt-range Tract for the last dOO years. Mr. 
Thomson considers the whole question in sections 73-74 of his Jahlam Settle¬ 
ment Report, and adduces many strong reasons in support of his conclusion 
that the Awtins are a Jat race who came through the passes west of Derail 
Ismail Kh^n and spread nortliwards to the country near Sakesar, a conclusion 
towards w'^hich some of the traditions of Derah Ismail Khtin also are said to 
point. I may add that some of the Awans of Gujrat are said to trace their 
origin from Sindh. Major Wace also is inclined to give the Awtlns a Jat 
origin. In the genealogical tree of the Kalabagh family which used to be the 
chief family of the tribe, in which tree their descent is traceil fiom Qutb 
Sh^h, several Hindu names, such as Rai Harkamn, occur immediately below 
I lie name of Qutb Shdh. The Awfos still employ Hindu Brahmairs as 
family priests. 


§L 


466. Mr. Thomson describes the Awdns as fmnk and pleasing in their 
manners, but vindictive, violent, and given to faction ; strong and broad 
shouldcii'cd, but not tall ; strenuous but slovenly cidtivators ; and essential^ 
a ])easant race. Colonel Davies thinks scarcely more favourably of them. 
He writes : Tlie Awtins are a brave high-spirited race but withal exceoding- 
ly indolent. In point of character there is little in them to admire ; headstrong 
and irascible to an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they 
are t onstantly in liot water ; their quari’els leading to affrays and their affmys 
not unfrequently ending in bloodshed. As a set-off .against thi.s it must 
be allowed that thfdr manners are frank and engaging, and although they 
cannot boa r of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are remarkably 
freo from crime. Mr. Steedman says : The Awans hold a high,, but 

** not tin highest place among the tribes of the Rawalpindi District. As a rule 
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^ they do not 'give their daiigliters in marriage to other tribes, and t.he 
children of a low-caste woman by an Awdn are not consulerod tme Awans. 

In Jahlam their position would scarcely seem to be so high as in Rawalpindi, 
as Mr. Thomson describes them as distinctly belonging to the zamiiddar or 
peasant class, as opposed to the Gakkhars and Janjdas ^vho are 8aliu or gentry. 
The history of the Awans is sketched by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 570/r of his 
_ _ Punjab Chiefs. Tlie Awans 


Awan clans. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 


Kholiliar 

... 18,388 

7. 

Uabkal .. 

. 6,118 

Madliwal 

... 11,903 

8. 

Kliuraiia,., 

. 6,105 

Khattar 

... 11,278 

9. 

DarluU .. 

, 5,299 

Kalghau 

... 11,166 

10. 

Gulshalii.., 

. 3,450 

Kehan 

... 8,394 

11. 

Kaug 

. 2,979 

Jand 

... 6,288 

12. 

Clmhiin .. 

. 2,326 


have returned very few largo 
sub-divisions. I give the 
figures for some of the largest 
in the margin. Of the Kho- 
khar 5,663 are in Rdwalpiudi, 
‘^,362 in Jahlam, 3,919 in 
Shahpur, 2,438 in Bannu, and 
3,301 in Hazara ; while of the 
Khattar 10,916 arc in Rdwnl- 
pmdi. These men are probably really Khattars and Khokhars rather than 
Awdns, but have returned themselves thus in pui’suauce of the tradition of all 
the throe tribes having a common origin. 

467. The Khattar (Caste No. 162), —The Khattars are a tribe which 
claims kinship with the Awans, and to bo, like them and the western Khokhars, 
descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shah Qureshi of Ghazni. But tho 
Awans do not always admit the relationship, and the Khattars are said often 
to claim Rdjput origin. Mr. Steedman however accepts their Awdn origin, 
and ^ says that an Awaii admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior 
section of the tribe to whom he will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lejiel GriflSn, who relates the history of the principal Khattar families 
at pages 561 to 569 of his Punjab Chiefs, thinks tliat they were originally 
jnhal)itant8 of Khonisan who came to India with the early Mahomedan 
inv^lers. But Colonel Cracroft notes that the Khattars of Rawalpindi still 
retain marriage customs which |X)int to an Indian origin ; and they them¬ 
selves have a tradition of having been driven out of their territory on the Indus 
near Attak into Afghdnistan, and returning thence with the armies of 
Muhammad Ghori. General Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify 
them with a branch of the Kator, Cidaritfc, or little Yuehi, from whom the Gujars 
also are descended and whose early history is related in section 480. {Archi?olo- 
9^cal RtportSi^(A.\\, page 80). Tiny now hold the tract known by their 
name which extends on both sides of tlie Kala Chit ta Pahar from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Rdwalpindi tahsil, and from Usnidn Kdtar on the north to the 
Khair-i-Murat hills on the south, and which they-are said to have taken from 
^njars and Awans. The figures of Table VIII-A are very imperfect, as the 
Khattars of Rawalpindi have returned themselves as Awans. Under the caste 
beading of Awan no fewer than 11,278 persons have shown their clan as 
Khattar, of whom all but 362 are in the Rawalpindi district, thus bringing 
total numbers for the Province to 12,523. Colonel Craci’oft writes; 
^|TIie Khattars enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to crimv-. Their 
tract has always been one in which lieavy crime has lioiirislied ; they are bad 
agriculturists, extravagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are 
often baelvward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters 
to inherit excepting in (ases of intermarriage with members of (he family 
and evoJi tlu ri only for some special reason.On this Bleediua-n notes 


\ 
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KnoKnAES. 

(Small numbers omitted in the details but included 
in the totals.) 


Since then they liave become more civiliiged and less addicted to deeds of 
violence. Socially tl^e Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below 
Gakkhars, Aw^ins, Ghebas, Jodras, and other high class Kajputs.^^ 

468. The Khokliar (Caste No. 58).—The figures of Table VIIIA under 
the head Khokhar only represent a fraction of the Khokhars in the Panjab. 
The Khokhars are ordinarily considered a Edjput tribe, and most of the 

Khokhars of the central 
districts have so return¬ 
ed themselves. Many 
of the Khokhars of the 
western districts again, 
and all those of the 
fi’ontier, have been re¬ 
turned as Jats; while 
only in the Rawalpindi 
and Multan divisions 
are separate figures 
shown for the Khokhar 
caste. How far this in¬ 
clusion is due to Kho¬ 
khars having actually 
returned themselves as 
Rdjput or Jat by c^te 
and Khokhar by tribe, 
and how far to the action 
of the divisional offices, 
I cannot say exactly till 
the detailed clan tables 
are ready. But from 
local enquiry it would 
appear that Khokhars 
did very generally return 
themselves as Jats or 
Rijputs, especially the 
latter, and Mr. Thom^n 
tells me. that in Pind 
Dfi.dan Khd.n the Jat 
Khokhars are said to be 
entirely distinct from 


District or State. 


Rohtftk 

Sirsa 

Jalandhar... 
Amritsar ... 
Gurd&pur... 

Si^Ikot 
Lahore 
Gujr^nwila 
Firozpur ... 
Rawalpindi 
Jahlam 
Gujrat 
Sbdhpur .., 

MulUn 
Jhang 
Montgomery 
Muzaffargarh 
Derah Ismail Kh^n 
Derah Ghazi Khan 
Bannu 
Kapiirthala 
Bahawalpur 
British Territory 
Native States 
Province ... 

Add Aw^n Khokhar 

Grand Total 


Caste 

Kbokbar. 

Caste 

Rijpdt. 

Caste 

Jat. 

Total. 


27 

1,676 

1,702 


1,100 

276 

1,376 


3,682 


3,682 

9 

3,016 

134 

3,169 


1,785 

1,310 

3,095 


1,870 

8,349 

961 

2,404 

1,243 

2,184 

3,767 

427 

8,113 

10,533 

4,728 

2,831 

‘*438 

295 

161 

894 

1,745 

2,208 

5,208 

2,011 

6,964 

393 

1,745 

7,346 

10,265 

4,524 

1,800 

16,589 

7.698 

236 

963 

8,896 

22,884 

11,239 

6,605 

6;040 

2,866 

1,058 

2,157 

6,081 

951 

18 

2,937 

8,906 


20 

8,013 

8,033 


12 

4,690 

4,702 


70 

1,116 

1,185 


2,376 

10 

2,385 


6,810 


6,310 

123,967 

36,126 

46,731 

42,rio 

11 

9,649 

221 

9,881 

36,137 

65,380 

42,881 

183,848 

... 

18,888 

... 

... 

... 

162,236 


t he Rdjput Khokhars. The figures in the margin show those who are returned 
as Khokhar, Rdjput Khokliar, and Jat Khokhar respectively. In the east ot 
the Pani^b Kliokhars appear to be admittedly of Rajput origin, though in 
dtUandhar at least they are said to intcrmariy rather with 
Sh>"l:hs, Awdns, and the like, than with their Rtijput neighbour^ Rut 
wcjjl the Kliokhars have set up a claim to be descended from ^ . 

eldest son of tiutb Shtih of Ghazni, the traditional ancestor of the , 

and the claim is often admitted by the Awdns themselves, . 

as mythical as the Awin^s own story. Thus no fewer than _ 

whom the detail has already been given in section v-„ouuted 

selves as Aw^n by caste and Khokhar by clan, and shoxild te’O a y -oints out 
as Khokhars and added to ^e figures given above. Mr. Barkley pomts out 
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that the annals of Jaisalmer given by Major Tod narrate the quarrels 
between the Khokhars and the Bhattis of Jaisalmer long before the time of 
Mahomet ; though I should add that Major Tod thinks Khokhar may be a 
misreading for Gakkhar. Major Tod gives Khokra as one of the clans of the 
Rdthor Rdjputs. In Bahawalpur I find that 2,412 of the Khokhar Rajputs 
have returned their main tribe as Bhatti. On the whole it would appear 
most probable that they are really Rdjputs, perhaps not of the purest descent.; 
while the low repute in which R%ut_s are held on the frontier would account 
for the rise of the claim to Qureshi origin, which would quickly spread among 
a Musalmfin tribe. In Sirsa, where the prohibition against marriage out of 
fte caste is very strictly observed, the Khokhars intermany with the local 
Rdjput tribes. Sir Lepel Grifiin indeed separates the Khokhar RAjputs from 
those Khokharo who claim kindred origin with the Awans; but it is doubtful 
whether this is allowable, for the Awan tradition is apparently spreading, 
even among those Khokhars who are still recognised as RAjputs throughout 
the country side. At the same time the Khokhars are so widely spread, and 
have been at one time or another so powerful that Khokhar is almost as 
favomite a name as Bhatti for the clans of the lower castes in the PanjAb ; 
and it may be that there is a distinct Khokhar caste apart from the Khokliar 
RAjpfits, .just as both are certainly distinct from the Khokhar Chuhras. 
Colonel Davies notes .that many of the social customs of the Khokhai-s of 
Shdhpur denote Hindu origin ; and this would be quite decisive against the 
Qutb ShAhi myth. 


469. The Khokhars are most numerous along the valleys of the Jahlam 
and ChanAb, and especially in the Jhang and ShAhpur districts; but they are 
also found, though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Satluj, 
and especially in Lahore, and also all alon^ the foot of the hills from the 
Jahlam to the Satluj. Find DAdan KhAn is said to have taken its nami- from 
a Khokhar Chief who founded it and was RAja of those parts in the time of 
JahAngir; and the history of the family, which at one time possessed some 
importance, and of the struggles between the Janjuas and the Khokhars for 
the possession of the tract, is told at pages 589/ of Qriflin’s Panjdb Chiefs. 
In Jhang too they once ruled over an extensive tract lying east of the Jahlam. 
The Khokhars of GujrAt and SiAlkot have a tradition that they were origin- 
[P. 8681 settled at Garh KarAnah, which they cannot identify,* and were ejected 
^ by Tamerlane; and that they then went to Jammu, whence they spread along 
the hills; and the concentration of the Khokhars of the plains on the Jahlam 
and the ChanAb, and 'the wide diffusion of those of the sub-montane tract, 
lend some colour to the theory that they spread downwards from the hills, 
and not npw^ds from the south. In Akbar-’s time the Khokhai's were showir 
• ^ the principal tribe of the Dasuya parganah of HushyAipur; and the 
Mahomedan historians tell us that the Khokhars held Lahore and were power¬ 
ful in the Upper BAri I)odb at the time of Taimm-’s invasion.* 

The Khokhars of ShAhpur are said to be split up into innumerable clans, 
among whom the NissowAna, notorious for their thieving propensities and 
generally lawles.s character, are alone important; but in Thang Mr. Steedsoari 
describes the Khokhars as among the best of the agricultrrral cliis,ses, hard-’ 
Working, thrifty, and not given to crime. 

' Mr. Steetoan suggeeta Koh Korina, lying sotilb of Sliabpur, in the Jbaug district. 

’ The English Editors generally suggest OaAhhar as an emendatjon j prohrMy K-c vn' (hi y 4' 
not know the word Khokhar. 
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470. The Kharral (Caste No. 77).—The Khan-als 




would appear to be 
a true Rajput tribe, 
though a very consider¬ 
able portion of them 
have been retui’ned as 
Jat. The figures in the 
margin show the total 
number returned under 
the several headings of 
Jat, Rdjput, and Khar¬ 
ral. Of the Rajput 
Khan*als of Bahdwalpui* 
1/)18 have returned 
their main tribe as Bhatti. 
The few KhaiTals of 
Jalandhar are there re¬ 
cognised as Rajputs, and 
the Kharrals of Mont¬ 
gomery claim descent 
from Rdja Karan. They 
are found in large num¬ 
bers only along the 
valley of the Ravi, from 
its junction with the Chandl^ to the boundary between Lahore and Mont¬ 
gomery ; while a few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and 
Gujr^nwHla hdr, and smaller numbers are found all along the Satluj valley 
as high up as Firozpur. Thr' tribes of this portion of the Rdvi are divided 
into two classes, the Great Rtivi tribes and the Little Ravi ti’ibes. The 
former are i}astoral rather tljan agricultural, and include the Kharrals, 
K^lhias, and many.of the great tribes of Mahomedan Jats. They look down 
upon the little R^vi tribes who live within their limits, and who are agri- 
cultui’al rather than pastoral, consisting of Ardins, Kambohs, and similar 
tribes common in the Eastern Panj^b. The great Rdvi tribes are notorious 
for their i}ropensity to cattle-stealing, and among theiri a young man is not 
allowed to weai’ a turban or to marry a wife till he shows by stealing a 
buffalo that he is able to support her, while a headman who has not a number 
^>f dependants ready to steal for or with liim is populai’ly known as 
orphan.’^^ 


Khabbals. 

(Small numbers omitted in tlie details, but included 
in tbo totals.) 



Khabbals. 


Districts. 










Kharral. 

Jat. 

Rdjpdt. 

Total. 

Siraa 


35 

2,026 

2,061 

Amritear ... 


1,001 


1,001 

Lahore 

’’to 

6,992 

35 

6,097 

Onjranwala 


8,070 

4,470 

7,640 

Firozpur ... 


1,441 

278 

1,719 

Miiltun 

2’*4.92 

364 

600 

3,356 

Jliang 

489 

073 

2,054 

3,216 

Montgomery 

15,G43 

2,361 

3,444 

21,448 

Derail Ismail Khan ... 

... 

1,300 


1,300 

Babdwalpur 


237 

2,'6i2 

2,279 

British Torritorv 

18,839 

18,582 

14,242 

51,663 

Native States 

6 ' 

237 

2,042 

2,285 

Province ... 

18,845 ! 

j 

18,819 1 

16,284 

53,948 


471. Among the tribes of the great Rdvi the Khamis are the most 
northernly and one of the most important. They are themselves divided into 
two factions, the upper Ravi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter 
being at Kot Kam^lia. Tlie two ai’e at bitter feud, and the only tie between 
them is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sifd Rajputs of Jbang. 
TIjo KaniAIia Khanuls rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains pf grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are now 
the more powerful brancli of the two. Tlie Kharrals have ever been notorious 
for turbulence, and Mr. Purser^s Montgomery Report contains retails or 
their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the history of the family is 
narrated in full at pages 509jf of Griffin^s Panjdb Chiefs. They trace their 
origin from one Bhupa a descendant of Rfija Karan, w'ho settled at Uohn ana 
was there converted by Makhdam Sblth Jahdnia.'; From XJcbh they moved 
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" portion of the laiul between'Gu^ir^^aJa "ho ''uiefro^lMriS'"*" ./““y “?“Py » great 

extend Eomo distance into t ;e Guirfinwiiln district Tn tnV''i’ * 

always considered to excel nil theIthors except the If'Lthh^”'T‘l'‘n'^ 
has been gradnnlly denuded bv the rauiil oTt^Lv, ? f. occupied by them 
;; H<eir greatest strength,-hlvy inngle*^ I^casrof 

“ recent periods to evacuate tlfcii own ii“|! ‘t'«y l'a'’o had .nt more 

“ sustaining niuch damage by the dostructioii^f theV ^“'i'tarv forces, thus 

Ahmad Khan, who was killed in September 1857 bv a dctlctT*' celebrated leader, 

‘ the combined tribes, however in no leS^thL «!« ■ «niJcr Captain Black, headd 

'■ jwoved successful, their cMef oS-tte nZder ,rer^^^^^^ “t«>‘ »” 

‘ boon accomplished at the expense of *^modcrSo ^ 0 °-"nd Hindus—having nsnally 
“‘Wraiia,’ afte-r the conclusron of p^acT Th ° under the name of 

and l,a(l given him a great influence over the xvlmin nf ^‘onown far and wide, 

“ outbreak of 1857, which npZra to w„ n! 'res proved by the 

' , tature the Ifhnrrals are geuSly akivl the ^cm™ hdoi./n“"®‘i 0’’ganized by him. In 

_ th-'ir activity and endurance are remarkable I a-faB th^Vi '‘®® ''®'’y mi'i 

fvom the Eajpiits, and like that class look ^ ^ other Jats they pretend to a descent 

“plough. Thi cultivation in mirvn age, if '”®" '"‘“die tho 

and inferior castes, the Ifharral iVo Xs co^^^ “'® 

tho produce. Tliev only possess land In - ^ themselves with realizing their share of 

“l-ingtoolalmrioJataik'^veTff a ‘'‘® “ereSvell-cnltivation 

.r'“f «“'>>•■ "Tl,tough all hiaiL jt khatfi tw ten ^ 

I. buleut, .avag, a«,l thiovi .1 Iribo, cot imp.S „f "1^1 „J 

;;.ttili ilv'Lbt “ieto u'‘\ 

=: ») ;; .1 tvao a. utueb ao PWn Sto„ dlb^Xlu ,lott^^ 

“ mf-ci “VI o^g^-pised force ivas sent against them they retired into the ■ 

In + 1 ^^^ ]t''>gks, where it was almost impossible to follow them ” 

<i-oitbleson?e, bad cultivXs and 

■‘ no,^r.',d pSto““ ''™ W* 

ot Ibo 

It L iw i ^ I'DFrlance among them to the Kharral. 

,.«f “Ot sliown inoiir tables as a separate caste, and nobody seems to hav • 

elain l\ v a p 7- i the liihips 

iS f Jif ^ were so entered in the .ettl.mmnt, it is v.vo- 

tWni ^ ^ explanation given by the Deputy 

« )S These men have been in- 

to^^r£‘ if"'?"'’ ^ are almosi eoMiln. d 

eons I ^ 1 ? ^Montgomery districts j bnt they hold a 

f ote t i” ! ^l.avo acqnir.-.! 

''.m Uie e,i^J in return for aid afforded -o tlie latter agaio-t s),e Nev .l!. .li 
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MnltSn. They are supposed to be the same people as the Kathsei, who in their 
stronghold of Sangala so stoutly resisted the victorious anny of Alexander. 
The question is elaborately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 33 to 42 
of volume II oi\i\s Archeological Beports, in Volume I; pages.lOl/ of 
Tod"s Bdjasthdn [Madras Beprint, 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus describes 
them in his Montgomery report 


« Tlie remarkable fact that a people called ' Kathaioi ’ occupied a part of the Gugaira district 
“when Alexander invaded the Panjab, invests the Kathia ti’ibe with a peculiar interest. After much 
‘'enquiry on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the Kathias of the present day have a 
“ strong claim to be considered the descendants of the same ‘ Kathaioi ' who so gaUantly resisted the 
“ Macedonian conqueror. Their own account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all 
“ Jats they take a particular pride in tracing their descent from a Rajput prince about the time of 
“their conversion to Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar. Rut an examination of their 
“alleged pedigree shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their 
“ origin must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ' Khattya ’ reigning in 
“ Rajputana, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the Emperor of Lehli. 
“ After brooding for some time over this great outrage to Rajput honour, he contrived to assemble 
“a large army with which he attacked the imperial forces: he was, however, overcome by 
“superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had been slain. ^ He \ya9 
“then conducted with great honour to the Court of Dehli, where the Emperor treated 
“kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and placed under his charge 
“an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards he was sent with a force to subdue a 
“ portion of the Ravi tribes who had risen in insurrection, and after conquering them was so much 
“ attracted by the beauty of the country, that he remained and received a grant of the 
“for himself and his descendants. All the Kathias claim descent from this prince, but, unfortunate- 
“Iv for the credibility of this story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the 
“ matter is by- assuming that the prince had no less than 150 sons ; whUst in a pedigree prepwed by 
“the chief mfrdsi of the tribe, in which the increa.se of offspring in the different generations is 
“arranged with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the prmci- 
“ pal families of the tribe. 

“ In their habits the Kathias differ little from the other Jat tribes. Before the accession of 
“ Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrals and Fattianaa 
“they still keep up Hindu ‘ Farokits/ who take a prominent part at all marriage festivities, an 
“undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent date. They are 
“ a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the ‘ Great Ravi ’ do not allow their cliildren 
“of either .sex to marry until they have attained the age of puberty, because, as they justly consider, 
“ too early marriages would be detrimental to the ‘physique’ of the race. Their chief and favoun 
“ article of food is buttermilk ; the consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable. 


Mr. Purser; however; gives a somewhat different account of their migra¬ 
tions. He says ;— 

“ The Kdthias have been identified with the ‘Kathaioi’ of Alexander’s 
“ their account they are descended from R^ja Karan, Surajbansi. Originally they resided ^ 

“ whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kdthiawdr. From there they went to ^i _ 
“then to Bahdwalpur, Next they crossed over to Kabula and went onto • Tbpv 

“ quarrelled with the Bllochis and had to leave. They then settled at Mfrab Sml m 

“stole tlie cattle of Alawal Khan of Kamdlia, who was killed pursuing them. SaMat ia 

“ obtained the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on account of this affair) on ^ , ,, 

“their settling on the Rdvi. Thus the Kathias obtained a footing in this district, x J mjjQ 

“by the KamAlia Kharrals, but plundered the others whenever they nnd the 

“Kathias are Punwar Rdjputs. There are two main divisions j the KRthia.s proper, 

“ Baghelas,” 

Tliis would make the Kfitbias of the Kavi immigi’ants froui 
But a Pandit of Gujarit who was sent into the Panj^b by the Mja o ; 

one of the principal KdthiawS.r StaleS; to make enquiries on the^ 3^*^; _ ‘ 

me that the Kfithiawfo Rdjputs; who also claim descent from -. i 

have a tx*adi^ion that they came to their present temtoiy from ^ a ] 

Sindh and Ki-ch. The K^tliia tradition is that they wei*e 

Rdniri; or the valley of the lower Ghaggar; about the time o .nn i 

invo^uon. 
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themselves as Qureshi. 

and are descnbed m section 503 tinder the head Shehh 

Jt? Daudpotra (Caste No. 79).-The DMdpotia are the reigning 
claim to be Qnreshi Arabs, thonghoccasion- 

ancestor Daud Khdn was a Jnlaha by occupation, if not by caste. Besides the 
numbers shown in Table VIII A as Daiidpotms, 1,421 persons have reied 
« emselves as Shekh Ddudpotiu, of whom 1,287 are in the MulWn district. 

of Ir neighbouiing portions 

ot Alultan, part of which was once included in the Bahdwalpur State 

of ^ soil of one Jdm Juniar 

of Shikai-pur, and brother of Muhammad the ancestor of the Kalhora dynasty 

So So ^ ^ ■'^^ttu Rdjput. Both accounts 

«*^oir origin thus : “ When 
JoT'"' Pf oeeded to establish his authority in Sindh, he found the an- 

« TKo Qi "k of reputation in his native district of Shikarpur. 

*^o province; but, becoming 
suspicious of the whole clan, resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe 
then migrated u^p the Satluj and seized lands by force. They fabulously trace 
their origin to the Caliph Abbds; but may be regarded as Biloches changed by 
long residence in Sindh. In establishing themselves on the Satlui, they 
reduced the remains of the ancient Langdhs and Joyas to still further insigni- 
ficance."' {Iliilori/o/the SiBi,—US, note.) 

’ + 1 ^'^^* "^^1® (Caste No. 46).— The Dogars of the Panjdb are found 

[ P 2 fim T° k ® ?PP“’ '^“^^cys of the Satluj and Beds above the lower border of the 
I «VI w anil have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 

Cnalkot. There are also considerable colonies of them in Hissdr and Karndl 
They are thus described by Mr. Brandreth in his Firozpur Report :_ 

'■ to Wtte Firozptir ilaqua I Lave aWy alluded to the Dogare, who are supposed 
“ f from the neighbourhood of Dchli. They migratal tot to the 

"S«,l Pak Pattan whence they spread gMdually along the hanks of the Satluj, and 

“ a w about IW years ago. TOe Firozpur Dogars are all descended from 

^ ttey are called Mahu Dogars, from Mahu (ho grandfather 

'< M„ii ' ’’i it I'augsr, and Sammu. The Dogars of Firozpur andv 

e 0 “ ®*’® *?.® of Banihii; those of Khai the descendants of Langar; thcdescen- 

"rfhorflf.tvu.?'"? ’"M” t other suh-castes of the Dogars iu 

■•Tlio rwf *’’® the Topnras, the Chopnru«, &c. 

"ami V. ^ Dogars occupy Mandot. The Firozpur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank 
‘‘*n iv®"' ® '^®7. P^tioolar to whom they give their daughters 

f n though they take wives from all the other families. At one time infanticide is ^aid 

to have prevailed among th8m, hut I do not think there is much trace of it at the present dav 
■"and ®T'"'®’ tl'O Bogars well, writes of them that 'they aro tali', hauds.'ooo. 

•"araC -yi “0for having, almost without exception, large aquUine noses ; they 
*• ‘ kk.df i'®^®®i*- *o“»o‘ou3 of what they consid^ their rights, though susceptiliio to 

"' too f .TJlf "® ""“"p ® V‘®y ^ ^''® '’®®“ trouhlelome suhjoots. and 

'‘whh.kT e®*‘?®“’”'^“fr®ii“‘^® °f>f'r‘'>7.'';ne ytake service as soldiers.’ The Jewish face 
"a, 1 1 ‘^® “in'l "I "Incb fbey resemble the Afghfins. is very ivmarkable 

fondnef ®® 'n ‘^®*« 'fy Chauhan blood in their veins, notwitLtanifiug the 

" Ufc« fh n *’•’ ^^®? Htteniptto trace their connection with that ancient family of llajTmts, 

P'-efer psstnring cattle to cultivatin'.. 

" esnoLn "®'i n ® ?”® “ ’ *1®'’® f,®; 'i®'"®''®!’- s®"!® respectable persons among thorn, 

“ iZa k '’’r*'*'® ''‘“I.®®- „ ®?'y tlie >«9t few years tliat tbo principal Dogai-o 

'■ tCZ®^“ J® ®®y fo’’ Bie 1?ea<li formerly the whole population, as is the c.i.o “i*!. 

«ton1ders wirbout anv covering oi(in .■ of 
■ Znif J>ff®);<;i'«eof phy.io^^^^^ b.jwevor, tbo Doga® pr. o"..' 

. traces of some coonectum with the Hmdn.n in moe^. of thcii* family cii«toin.s. in wh-h ihoy 

'■esomblo the Hindvis niueb nior than the orthodox Muhanjjnftdiui '/^ 
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475 . Mr. Purser notes that they are divided into two tribes, one of whi-_ 
•claim to be Chanlian and the other Punwju’ Eajputs, and he notes their alleged 
advent from P^k Pattan, but not their previous migration from Delili. If 
they ever did move fi‘om Dehli to the Montgomery district, it can hardly 
have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize the intervening country, and 
the date of the migration must have been at least some centuiaes back ; and 
the Dogars of Hissar came to those parts from the Panjab, probably from tlie 
Satluj across the Sirsa district. The Dogars of Lahore and Pirozpiir arc 
essentially a riverside tribe, being found only on the river lianks : they bear 
the very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to have 
retained till quite lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. I suspect 
that their orifi:in was probably in the Satluj valley. They appear to have 
entered the Firozpm district about 1760 A.D., and dmang the next forty years 
to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion the district, 
while their turbulence rendered them almost independent of the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar State of Firozpur, and took it undei 
our protection against Ran jit Singh ; Imt it lapsed in iS.So. 

The Rdjput origin of the Dogars is probably very doubtfu^ and is 
strenously denied by their Rajput neighbours, though I believe that Dogar, or 
perhaps Doghar, is used in some parts of the Province to denote one of mixei 
blood. Another derivation of the name is doghgtir or milkman. 1 he Dogars 
seem to be originally a pastoral rather than an agricultural tube, an s i 
to retaiu a sh-ong-likb- for cattle, whether tbeir own or other people s. 

They are often classed with (Jujars, whom they much rescmhle in ( len 

habits. In Lahore and Firozpur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 

fui-ther north they seem to have settled down 

and become peaceful husbandmen. They are not 
good cultivators. Their social standing seems 
to be about that of a low-class Rivjput; they 
arc piaclically all Musalmans. The Dogars have 
returneil hai'dly any large clans ; some of the 
' largest are shown in the margin. 

476. The Ror (Caste No. 55). —The real seat of the Panj^b Roi-s is in the 

gi-eat (Ihuk jungles south of TMnesar on the borders of the Kama 
Amb^,la districts, where they hold a. ehaurdsi nominally consisting o 
vUlages, of which the village of Amin, where the Piindavas amnged their torccs 
before their last fight with the Kauravas, is the tiiO' or head village. u^ c 
Rors have spread, down the Western Jamna Canal into the lowei ® 
Kai niil and into Jind in considerable numbers. They are said also to o < ^ 

villages beyond the Gauges. They are fine stalwart men, of 

same type as the Jats, whorrrthey almost equal as husbandmen, t eir ,, . 
also working in the fields. They are more peaceful and less * , 

habits than the Jats, and are consequently readily admitted as ena 
the latter would be kept at arm's length. 

Of their origin 1 can say nothing certain, SrL°Ki 

the Armas, of their liavmg been Rajputs who escaped ^ 1 . 4 . often 

by slaling that their caste wa.s avr or “another. of the frank 

called Roras in the cast of the Pnnjfib; yet I can hardly l^be 

and stalwart Bor is of the same origin as the Arom. Ihc Aii 

they came from Samblial in Muradiibhd ; but this may on 


Mottar 

Cbfr.ft 

Tagra 

Malin 

CLokra 


Dogab clans. 


6,325 

2.268 

2,282 

1,892 

1,627 







Sagwal 

Maipla 

Khichi 

Jograu 


Hob clans. 


1,848 

1,567 

1,207 

1,193 
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coDnect tlieniselves with their neighbours the Chauhdn Rdjputs, who ecrtainly 

came from there. Bnt almost all the Rors alike 
seem to point to Badli in the Jhaijar tahdl of 
Rohtak as their immediate place of origin, though 
^me of them say they came from Rajputaua. 
Iheir social status is identical with that of Jats ; 
and they practise karewa or widow-marriao-e, 

-— though only, they say, within the caste. Their 

few ef I... t • sub-divisions seem to be exceedingly numerous. A 
be mostly Sag^L^^ margm. The Ambdla Rors would appear to 

and KarnaMf/S W® Tagasof the Jamna Khddir of Dehli 

liP Po, f ^ Province in which they are foniul, are said to 

they “ abandSn«r® ^f’^®/cquu-ed their present name beeamse 

Theii-nrio-in io T ^ ^ ^Ka) pnesfly fuiictions and took to agriculture. 
Aw/lFe,/ great length in Vol. I of Elliott's Races of the 

thrTakkafa^r^Tr’r^^^^^ and they are them identified%vith 

rp O who? deeWHe^^^ Serbian luce who had the snake for their totem, and 
[P.aei] ose destraction by Rd-)a .TanaTOa 3 !iya is supposed to be commemorated 

bv ?rD of Clients. The difficulty felt 

accounting for their tracing their origin to Haiidna 

of n Safidon in Jind on the border 

SwnT?nt;™A“ name of the 

the oldest inlialiit V 7 oonnected with sam/> or snake. The Tagas are probably 
bcL unt, eW Of the upper Jamna Khddir. holding villages which havm 
thnn e f +i 'unges in the course of the stream for a far longer iieiiod 

Ab™?tr.« h” .T, “W™tot,, cpfoially U» MalionSdam. 

About three-fourths of the total number have adopted Isldni and ceased to 

mteJiSrr^'^wTb Brdhmans do not 

usu^I7nr*^Tb®“’ B'-^lnnans to officiate for them in the 

They must be carefully distin- 
£etS?587^^ tract discussed in 

its name to Mew7 Meos are the people who have given ' 

ThevT r ’nil eonntiy of Alwar, GmgLn, and Bliartpur 

numLTl within the Panj^b chiefly in Giirgdon, though a considerS.le 

medan tt r’®®^ 77^ ^hey are all Maho- 

dan, though, as wll ^ seen presently, their religion is of' a very impure 

S^Tya?tharTca3t®d®7^^ fia^etteer 

to it^Mr’cbfnm-nt' ^ i«Wing' 

«® It. Captain Powlett wites as follows :- 

half the Ulwar teritory, and the ‘portion they dwdnr^toXP occupy.d,oat 

^%d'VO of which the twrlTO n J r ivi J 

settled in tJIwRp but would he \? ^ 

^d Gnrgtton. Of the 448 villages holonging to the^Mcns j «i Mathra, 

70, the Landdwat 64.k J^ai fs.fhe ^h« 



iplete sidijcctioii by 

k2 
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Bakhta wap Singli and Banni Singh (during the first-half of this century), who broke up 
“large turbulent villages into a number of small hamlets, they have become generally well 
** behaved • but they return to their former habits when opiiortunity occurs. 

“In 1857 they assembled, burnt state ricks, carried off cattb, &c., but did not succeed in 
plundering any town or village in XJlwar. In British territory they plundered Firozpur and 
** other villages, and when a British force came to restore order many were hanged. 

** Though Meos claim to be of Rajput origin, there are grounds for believing that many spring 
from the same stock as the Mfnas. The similarity between the words Mco and Mfna ^ sugj^st 
“that the former may be a contraction of the latter. Several of the respective clans are identical 

name (Singal, Nai, Bulot, Pundlot, Dingal, Balot) ; aud a story told of one Daria Meo, and his 
ladylove Sisbadani Mtni seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Bulandshahra caste 
“ called Meo Mfnas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which would seem farther to connect the 
“ two. However, it is probable enough that apostate Rajputs and bastard sons of Rajputs founded 
“ many of the clans, as the legends tell . 

“ ihe Meos are now all Musalmans in name ; but tl eir village deities are the same as those of 
“Hindu zamindars. They keep too several Hindu festivals. Thus the Htli is with kleos a season 
“ of rough play, and is considered as important a festival as the Moharram, Id, and Shahrat ; and 
“ they likewise*^observe the Janamashtami, Dnsehra and Diwali. They often keep Brahmin priei-ts 
“to write the pfU chitthiy or note fixing the date of a marriage. They call themselves by Hindu 
“names, with the exception of * R4m and ‘ Singh ’ is a frequent affix though not as common as 
“ * Khan.’ 

“ On the Am^was, or monthly conjunction of the snn and moon, Meos, in common with Hindu 
“ Ahirs, Gujar.s, &c., cease from labour ; and when they make a well the first proceeding is to 
“ erect a ' Chabutra ’ to ' Bairdji’ or ‘ Hanumdn. ’ However, when plunder was to be obtained, 
“ they have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples ; and when the sanctity of a 
threatened place has been urged, the retort has been * Turn to Hco, Sam Meo !’ You may be a 
“ Deo (God), hut I am a Meo ! 

“ As regards their own religion Meos are very ignorant. Few know the Tcalimay and fevrer 
** still the regular prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, however, only applies 
“ to Ulwar territory; in British, the effect of the schools U to make them more observant of religious 
“ duties. Indeed, in Ulwar, at certain places wliere there are mosques, religious observances 
“ rite better maintained, and some know the kaltma, say their prayers, and would like a school. 

“ Meos do not marry in their Pal or clan, hut they are lax about forming connections with 
“ women of othfr castes, whose children they receive into the Meo community. As already stated 
“ Brahmins take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but the ceremony itself is performed 
“ by the Kazi. 

“ As Bgricnltnrists, Meos are inferior to their Hindu neighbours. The point in which they 
“ chiefly fail is working their wells, for which they lack patience. Their women, whom they do 
“ not confine, will, it is said, do more field work than the men; indeed one often finds women at work 
“ in the crops when the men are lying down. Like the women of low Hindu castes they tattoo 
“ tlieir bodies, a practice disapproved by Musalmans in general. Meos are generally poor and live 
“ badly ; they have no scruples about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the 
“ dhoti and himri, and not pahjamds. Their dress is, in fact, Hindu. The men often wear 
“ gold ornaments, but I believe the women are seldom or never allowed to have them. 

To this Mr. Chanuing adds :— 

“ My own enquiries on the subject were imperfect when they were interrupted by my transfer 
“ from Gurgaon ; hut they led me to a conclusion which I find has also been adopted by Major 
“ Powlett, that the Minas and Meos are connected, and I should be inclined to add that both are 
“probably representatives of the earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of the country. In lotts 
R.ijasthin, Vol. TT, page 76, I find it stated tlmt Mewas o is a name given to the fnstn^csses in 
“the Aravulli hiJD, to which Mfnas, Kolis and others make their retreat. Palis, on the same 
“ authority, the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; its import is 
“ defile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defence j and PiD is the term given to the main » u - 
“ Divisions of the Meos and also of the Mfnjis. These latter, who in Gurgaon arc known 
“ Ijody of professional criminals, were the original mastertf of the State of Amber or ’P ^ 
“ the Pdjput kingdom of wlr'ch wp ; founded by Dhole Rae about A.D. 967 aft<>r subduing t ic _ 
“ Tod also states that in Jaipur the Mfnas are still the most numerous tribe, 

“ immunities tnd jir-vilegcs; formerly thetfka of sovereignty was marked by x ^ 

“ the gnat toe of a Mina of Kalikho, another token, as I intepret it, of t^ ^nd in the 

** the fribe. are often mentioned, although not in Gurgaon, as Mfha i>^os • - 

“ ilder ^lubainmadan hi8toriaTi.s aud in Tod; I find expeditions against their v ' :«n]ino 

“ C vpc Htions against tho Maw.'U'at, and in later time against the ^ a ivalli bilhj ns 

“ me to tlie belief that the Moos are such of the uborginal Mine population of ' zr 

“ worn cotiVert 'd to Muhammadanism, and thai their name is probably e r-^ntpthia 

'' or the men of the mountain passes. Perhaps other enquiries may lie able ro co 
“ theory, which 1 only nut forward tentatively. 


§L 
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“Gots, » divided into twelve Pals and fifty-two 

“ fifty-two Gote inclade ""“and ar^not t wwld precisely ; and the 

" foUowing enumeration of tfie Wlfis ™erbaVcorr^^^^^ 


1. Balant. 

2. Ratawat. 

3. Darwal. 

4. Landdwat. 


6 , 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Chirklofc. 

Dimrot. 

Diilot. 

mi. 


9. 

10 . 

11 , 

12 . 


Yunglot. 

Dalmgal. 

Signal 

Kalesa or Kalsakbi. 


62] “ Brides these there is n thirteenth Paldkhra or little Pal P/Jhaf T^A^ v -u i 
a stiong feeling of unity and the power of corporate action.” 


. Pirozpur 
sub-trihes still possess 


Meo clans. 


1. Chirklot 

2. Dhangal 

3. Dimrot 

4. Gnrw^l 

L anddwat 
0. Dnlot 
V. Dherwal 


... 26,467 
... 24,076 
... 10,277 
... 6,511 
... 3,294 
... 2,999 
... 2,944 


8. Balot 

9. Tanur 
Tunwar 

10. Nai 

11. Badgiijar 

12. Qolwdl 

13. Pdhut 

14. Bailana 


2,849 


2,432 

2,035 

2,003 

2,003 

1,639 

1,380 


479. The Khanzadah (Caste No. 

confinL’d to Gurgivon so far as the 
describes them thus :— 


. principal Meo .sub¬ 
divisions rettuned in Gurgaon 
are shown in the margin. In 
Ambala and perhaps elsewhere 
the word Meo seems commonly 
to be used as equivalent to 
Men or fisherman ; and it may 
be that some of the Meos re¬ 
turned from other districts 
than Gurgdon and those bor¬ 
dering upon it, are not true 
Meos. 


123). ^The Khdnzddabs arc practically 
Panj&b is concerned. Captain Powlett 


"of the^Ldent^L^rds^^of^^A^^^^ probably the roprosenUtivos 

Klianzadahs, a race which, 


'‘aiistMrae^*'"r^"w!'nl m*! insjgnificiint, and tlioy cannot now bo reckoned among tho 

'‘IJin^i o^L. the Mooa, and tlioigh probably of more r«!cut 

‘ aeknowl^^n fW They observe no Hindu festivlk, and will not 

MuaiSp^nwV to Hindu shriuea. Hut Brahmins take part in their 

'‘poor aud i^nnW. oWrvo aomo Hindu marriage ceremoniea. 'Oiough Vnerally as 

'‘Ce"nVoT™"tUflelds“^^^ F»ye,, and i nutlet L"? 


“tao^wathe seclusion of their women giving thorn adiaadvan- 
-hufthf ? other caafea. Some have emigrated and taken to tmde in tl,o w"iS 

" plo^h “ ^ ^ ^ ‘ themselves work in the field and follow the 

'■ fi '7'*.® KhAnzddah is probably derived from Khamwad for it anneara that Biihd.Uir N-Sh.r 

■‘ skv^oVr liMself with^he tnrbnlent 

siaves of Firoz Shah after the death of the latter aiul Kflintr a ... uuumcMit 

: Lord Jadu), and was iutond- 


[j ^ V ‘* / udo Mlvulircll, JLuc Ivlii 

naiitly repudiate thin derivation, and sav the word is Khan Jddii (or ] 

princely Rajput race from whicr'^oV'^am^^^'Cai- 
verted Jadiis were called by the old Qiiisalmn.n „ i._ x.. 


^ t ' 7 ' luijpuc nice trom which they came. Coll- 

, vertod Jaduswere called by the old uusalman historians Mowatis, a term Ch.md applies to a 

»Sad”“ M.rhar»ia of kUuH cUIb Umself th« 
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To this Mr, Clianning adds :— 

“ KhanzMas arc a race who were formerly of much more 
“ claim to have been formerly Jadu Rajputs, and that their ancestors Lakhau Pal and Sumitr 
«• Pal who dwelt at Tiihangarh in Bharatpur, were converted to Islam m the Shah 

" (A D 1351 to 1388), who gave Lakhan Pal the name of Nahir Khan and Sumitr Pal the name of 
Bahadur Khan, and in recognition of their high descent called them Khaiizadahs and made them 
bear rule in Mewat. At first thej are said to have lived at Sarahta near afterwards 

according to tradition, they possessed 1,484 villages. However this may be, there is no doubt 
'‘that they were the ruling race in Mewat down to the time of B4har ; since then tlmy hav 
■< gradually declined in iinportanee, and now in this district own only a few .'f^ 

totho north of Pirozpur. Traces of their former importance exist at Sohna, Bimd^i, and KoW . 

■'Kotila was one of their chief fortresses; the village is situated m a small valley, wholly 
anrronnded bv the hill except where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In front 
^S^'8tlLS when this is filled with water toe only road hi tlm pass to 

" alonff a narrow strip oHand between the lake and the lull. ^ The remains of a hre^^ork along 
“ (he face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill ahov 

.. IninS r* smKined fort. The village now belongs to. Meos^^ fttCl^ 

« urifnAsa ffi ifa former treater importance. I have a suspicion that they are more it j 
=■ "toftSn th™ Xo^dgclith the Meos, whom tliey aeom to me to re^mble m p~l 
«»n^^cc The/do not ordinarUy intermarry with Meos but tho 

<■ vUlSes in the Firozpnr tahaU professs to have been formerly KhinzWahs, and to ha-re , 

•' bv intermarriage. Their traditions also, which point to Sarahta as thoir ancient home, a^ , 

• ibi.^it3lbdfonnd withthoaeof more than one clan of Mcoa. If my supposition that the 
''■ Lob .are converted Mfnaa is correct, I am incUned to suspect that 

“ sentatives of the noble class among the aboriginal popnlation. Tod mentions an A.U or 
“ mixed class among the Minas known as Mainas. ” 

The Kh^nz^ldahs of Gurgaon have returued themselves, as Jddubansi m 

the column for elan, and they commonly /Li 

KhAnzddah, or “ the son of a KhUn » is precisely the "Tyvabnt to 

the Hindu Kdiput or “ son of aRAja j and there can be little doubt that the 
Khilnzadahs are to the Meos what the R^ijputs are to the Jals. 

480. The Gujjar (Caste No. 8) .—The Gujars are the eighth largest easfe 
II, the Paniab, only the Jats, R^jpdts, and Pathtlns among dominant castes, the 
mixed caste of Aifuns, and the Brahmans, Chamfc, and Chuhras exceedmg 
(hem in point of number. They are identified by General Cunmugham with the 
Kush^ii OT Yfichi or Tocliaii, a tribe of Eastern Tai-tars. About a century before 
Clirist their Chief conquered K4bul and the PesMwar country ; while his so 
Hima Kadphises, so well known to the Panjfib Numismatologist, extended tos 
ssvay over the whole of Upper Paujab and the banks of the Jamna as fai dmxn 
as Mathra and the Vindhyas, and his successor the no ^^e 

Kanishka, the first Buddhist Indo-Scythiaii prince, annexed 
kinadora of the Toehari. Tlieso Tochari or Kushkn are the ot 

amfin the middle of the second century of our mra, Kaspeu-a, kasywu , 

MiiMmwasone of their chief cities. Pi^bably ^^out the beginning of the 
:5rd century after Christ, the attacks of the White Huns 

Of the united Yfichi to the west, and he eft his ,|;;rthe Ydehi 

pi-oviiice whose capital was fixed at Peshfiwar; an ag the Kator 

of Kdbul are known as the Great luehi, uiid those of the ra j Q(iiars 

More tho ™d of tta M oonto™ “ 

had l>egun to move southwards down the am north, 

separated fi'om theii’ northern brethren by Indo-Scythiau ,. gouth- 

In the middle of Ihe 5th ccntmy into 

we.st. iu Rfijpfitana, wieence they were driven by the Ala Khana the 

Bombay Frcsideuey ; and about the end of the 9th very nearly 

Gfijar kiu,!i,' of Jammu, ceded the pn-sent Gujar-des, ^ of Gfijrat is [P.263i 

with the tne Gfiinii district, to the king of Kashmir, ihe 
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to Lave been built or restored by Ali Khan Gujar in the time of Akbar. 

lhe pound.s lor General Cunningham's identification will be found in full 
detail at pages 61 to 8.3 of Vol. II. of the Archeological Reports. 

1 /-I present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by Gener- 
a I Cunningham : — 

number.^ in every part of the ^s^rth< 
r. r • I Ctangos, and from the Hazara monntains to tho Peninsula of 

'Tagdari aud 

« T Saharanpnr disbict, which during the last century was actually called 

- ‘7 occupy the potty State of Samptar in Bandclkhand, and ono of the 

“ ri Hujargtvr. They are found only in small bodies 

fL^ wTl' throughout Lastern Rajputana and Guulior; but they are more numerous in 

^ the Western Stote^ and sj^cially towards Gujarat, where they form a large part of tho 

to the south of Dehli are Gujars. In the Southern Panjab 
they arc thinly scattered, but their numliers increase rapidly towards the north, where they have 
m several important places, such as Gujranwala in the Rechna-Doab, Giijrat 

and Sindh Sagar Doab. They are numerous about Jahlam 

^ nnmhn f* ^za^a distficts ; and they arc also found in conaidemblo 

P^’d^u districts of Chilas, Kohli, and Palas, to the cast of th'c Indus, and in the 
contiguous districts to the west of tho river,*^ 

In the Panjab they essentially belong to tlie lower lunges and siib-niontano 
tiucts; and though they have spread down the Jainna in considerable numbers 
they are almost confined to the riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains 
♦p almost unknown. Tlio figures sho^ving their distribution are mven 

67 . ' !;? Abstract No. 83 at page :i54'^. Gujrat is still their stronghold, and in 

that district they form 13^ pi'r cent, of the total iX)piilation. There alone 
have they retained their dominant position. Thimighout the Salt-ran«> e 
tract, and probably under the eastern hills also, they are tlic oldest inhabitairts 
amo^ the tribes now settled there; but in the west the Gakkhars, Janiuas, 
and Pathans, and in the east the Rdjputs have always been too strong for 
them', and long ago deprived them of political impoi-tance. In tho Pcshriwar 
district almost any herdsman is called a Giijar, aud it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars hy race.' But tlu-ouglioiit 
the hdl country of Jammu, Cliibluil, and Hazdra, and away in the Independent 
territory lying to the noi’th of Peshdwar as far as (lie Sw^t river, true Gujer 
lerdsinen^ are found in great numbers, all possessing a common speech, whiefi 
IS a Hindi dialect quite distinct from tlie Panjabi or Pashto current in tluv 

parts. Here they area purely pa.storal aud almost nomad race, takin,".i heir 
berd.s up into the bighor ranges ill summer and deseeiidiiiji wii li them into 
the valleys during the cold weather; .mditniaybesaidtlinttheGukh i- 
ayuluvator only in the plains. Even then lu‘is a bad eulti-ntor, and nmi - 
given to imeping eattlertban to following the plough. 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of tlu- Gujur 
colonization of the lower districts. ■ They are almost oxelusively Jins dn Vm 
except in the Jammi districts and Hushytirpur, and tli y muk tl‘;'(!‘(i)r ■ 
have entered those districts before the jonversioii of the great mn-is of the casle. 


The Jalandhar Gujars date their conversion from t'a^timo of Anrane -eh,; 
very probable date. The iTrozpur Gujars say that ihey came from tho jiiii'a 
’n the south of India, that tlie^ moved theuee i ; RGiia in Sina. iiml li.ene 
again to Eirozpur -"zif EasUi. The Jhisaliiuhi Gujars or nil tin : ■ ,ern h;,i 


---V.*X 'Vi 

date their conversion from t!-e time oF AurauL/j' 


On the other hand. Mr. Stoednian I- ..f upiuion th ri 


pindl are very mnch uncler the niRi 
i or pcrhapB even Mnghals, 


and that many of the, 


lies for Uic 
. bc- a r 


-tija. 

tir 
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of the Province still retain 0101*6 of their Hindu customs than do the majority 
of their converted neighbours, their women^ for instance, wearing petticoats 
instead of di*awers, and red instead of blue, ft is noticeable that Gujrat is 
to the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhattiana are to the Bhatti, a place to which 
there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 


481. The Gujaris a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ; and the theory of aboriginal descent which has sometimes 
been propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of ^ counten¬ 
ance. He is of the same social standing as the Jat, or perhaps slightly in¬ 
ferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without any scruple and the proverb 
says ; The Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and Gola are all four hail fellows well met.^^ 

But he is far inferior in both personal character and repute to the Jat. He is lazy 
to a degree, and a wretched cultivator ; his women, though not secluded, will 
not do field-work save of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattle ex¬ 
tends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and a lldjput 
cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Jat ; The llajput will steal 
" your buffalo. But he will not send his father to say he knows where it is 
“ and will get it back for Bs. 20, and then keep tlie Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. 

The Gujar will.^^ The Gujars have been tiu’bulent tliroughoiit the history of 
the Panjab, they were a constant thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors, 
and are still ever ready to take advantage of any loosening of the 
bonds of discipline to attack and plunder their neighboui's. Their character. 
as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not^ a liigh 
one : A desert is better than a Gujar: wherever you see a Gujar, hit 
“ him.^^ Again: The dog and the cat two, the Rangai* and tlie Gujar 

two ; if it were not for these four one might sleep witli one^s door 
opem \ ^ ^ The dog, the monkey, and the Giijur change their niinds 
at every step ; and When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
Gujar."" As Mr. Maconachie remarks : Though the Giijar possesses two 
qualifications of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire for 
‘'other people"s *<jaUle, he never seems to have had the love of fighting and 
" the character for manly independence which distinguishes this class elsewhere. 

" On the contrary he is generally a mean sneaking cowardy fellow; and I 
do not know that he improves much ^vith the march of civilization, though 
“of course there are exceptions; men who have given up the traditions of 
“ the tribe so far as to recognize the advantage of being honest 
“ generally."" 

Such is the Giljai* of the Jamma districts.^ But further west his 
character would seei^i to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars 01 
Hazara as “ a simple all-enduiing race, thrifty and industrious, with no 
" ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields; 

"many of them are fine men in every way."" Mr. Thomson says tna ^ 

the Giijars of Jahlam ai*e the best farmers in the district (perliaps 

eivc praise in a district held by Gakkhars, Awans, and Itajp'rts), 

the Afaliar or Arain is a better market gai'dener; and that they ^ ^ 

quiet and ijvlugtrious, more likeable than (Sjilt-range) Jats, 

aiiractivo qualities. Mr. Steedman gives a similar account of _ 


^ Mr. Wilfiou, hovfovei*, writes: Tho Giijar m have almost as 

«fhe Ia(c bml times bethjr than those of almost other caste —better than tnc ja , rather 

« well as tho A hfrs. Oui* Giirgaon Gujars are very little given to thieving, a 
a high opinion of their ,” 
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-awalpindi, calling' them “ excellent cultivators.’-’ So the Guiars of HushvSr- 

EhaHTr'^ well-behaved set.” In Jalandhar ^Sir 

chaid Temple describes them as here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but 

« Af and less predatory than usualand Mr. Barkley writes : 

A.t present, after thirty pare of British rule, they are probably as little 

« agricultural population, It is 

‘‘whb — ^1 themselves more with grazing than 

with agiieultm^; but this is by no means invariably the case.” But in 

“ 3" S" “ “ """llin? a„J 

pro- 


’ greatly addicted to thieving,” and gives instances of their criminal 


pepities Thus it would appear that thelurtheT the Gdjarmovi''7rom^hTs 
native hills, the more ho deteriorates anclthe more lie makes him- 

bv\7 7 ‘description of the Gujars of Kfingra 

by Ml. Barnes is both graphic and interesting : — 

nre both addicted to pastoral habits In 
flr. L Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe,—they cultivate scarcely at all. The Gadls*k<¥‘n 

« Gujar’a wealth consists of buffaloes. Those peoule live in fho 

s irts of the torcsts, and maiutain their existence exclusively by the sale of the milk jrhoe -ind 

** markets every morning uith baskets on their 

. earthen pots filled inth milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of these Dots 

,, containing the projiGrtion required for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars nsuallv 
^^dpivetlieirherd.s to the upper range, where the buffalo 0 .s rejoice in the rich graJ which the 
«* im^^ forth, and at the same time attain condition from the temperate climate and the 

from venomous flies which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine 
“ i^fhA n^m liandsomo features. They are mild and inoffensive in manner and 

specially towards Mandi; but they are a small sect, comiiared to the Masalmans.’’ ^ 

It has been siiggested, and i,s I believe held by many, that Jats and 
Gujaa-g, and perhaps Ahirs also, are all of one ethnic stock; and this because 
tliCTe IS a close communion between them. It m.^y be that tliey are the sahie 
n then .fm^istap ongin. But I think that they muat have either entered 
India at diilerpt times 6r settled in separate parts, and m "casou for thinking 
^18 precisely because they eat and smoke together. In ( -se of Jat ind 
Rajput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter _ .f hi'^hi'i' rani, 
than the former. But the social standing of Jats, Guiars, and Ahirs bclntr 
piuctically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated (he? 
were once the same. It is, however, possible that the Jats were the camid 
graziers and perhaps husbandmen, the G ujars the cowherds of 1 he liills and 
the Ahirs the cowherds of the plains. If this be so, tliey afford a cl-isslliw.- 
tion by occupation of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap hetweon and 
13 J^solutely continuous with the similar classification of the ca.stes above them 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and Rajputs, aud of the castes below them .u Tarkh-M\s 
t.hamtir.s, and so forth. But we must know more of the early di.«tribiition i f 
the tribes before we can have any opinion on she subject. I have u.Mic. d in 
the early historians a connection between the migrations and location of i laiii- 
and R%uts which has .struck me as being more than accidental j bu t the 
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sabjecfc needs an immense deal of work upon it before it )an be said to be even 
ready for drawing conclusions. 

482. Gujar Tribes.—The Gujar tribes and clans appear to be very 
numerous, and apparently new local sub-divisions have sprung up in many 
places. Still the distribution of the main tribes for which I give figures on 

the opposite page* in Abstract No. 84 is far more general than is the case with 186- 
other castes of equal importance. The figures only include 47 per cent, of the 
Oujars of tlie Province; but tliey comprise 69 per cent, of those of Gujrat, and 
probably include most of the great original tribes. The Khatd,na and Chechi 
fai’ surpass the others in number. 

MINOR AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL TRIBES. 

483. The minor agricultxiral and pastoral tribes.—The group of castes 
for which the figures are given in Abstract No. 85 on page 266t are not 
separated from the castes and tribes already discussed by any clearly defined 
line. Indeed it is quite a matter of opinion whether some of these should^ not 
have been ranked with the major and some of those with the minor tribes. 

But the group now to be discussed very generally hold an inferior position 
among the agricultuml community^ and seldom if ever occupy the position of 
the dominant tribe in any considerable tract of country. They may be divided 
into three classes, though here again the lines of the demarcation are indistinct. 

The first consists of the market gardeners proper or growers of vegetables, 
and includes the Mali, Saini, Arain, and B^ghbfc, all four of whom 
are probably closely connected, and some of them almost undistinguish- 
able. The cultivation of vegetables is looked upon as degrading by the agri¬ 
cultural classes, why I know not, unless it be that nightsoil is generally used 
for their fertilisation; aud a Rajput would sa^: What I Do you take 

me for an Arain ? if anything was proposed which he considered derogatory. 

The second class comprises the Kanet and Ghirath, the low-class cultivators 
of the hills, aud the Kamboh, Alar, Mahtam, and other cultivators of inferior 
stai us. Some of these are closely allied to the vegetable-growers; others 
again to the Ghosi and Gaddi which constitute the third class, and are 
pastoral rather than agricultural. The class as a whole is to be found 
in largest number in the fertile districts of the eastern plains and sub¬ 
montane tract, and iu the hills where the proud Rajputs look upon labour 
at tlie plough as degrading. It is least numerous in the Deraj5<t where 
the comprehensive name of Jat embraces all cultivators of this class. 

484. The Mali and Saini (Caste Nos. 45 and 31),— The Saiiiis would [p. 267] 
aj/pear to be only a sub-division of the M^lis. In Bijnor they are said to be 
identical, and I am informed tliat the two intermarry in many, but not 
parts of tlie North-West Provinces. It is pi-obable that the Sainis are a Mmi 
tribe, and that some of the higher tribes of the same caste will not marry mtli 
I hem. The Mali, the Mdlahara or florist of the Purans, is generally a. market 
ur nursery gardener, and is most numerous in the vicinity of towns w leie 
manure is plentiful and there is a demand for liis pi'oduce. He is perhaps e 
iru)st .skilful a/id iudiistrious cultivator we possess, and does wonders with 
iand, jn'odnc'ing three or even four crops within the year from the P,? ' 
yfe k fou}‘d under the name of Mdli only in the Jamna zone, includn^’_^ 

‘ Mr. Wilson notes t 1 - t the Gujars aiid the Bargujar tribe of RajpnfcB 

and Bnggesi. t the latter may be to the Gdjars what the Khanssddarifl are co 
t' .• V., and wlmt most J are to the JaU. 
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'^tevn portions of Hissdr, bis place being taken by the Saini in the eastern 
snb-montane districts, and by the Ar^in or B%hban in the remainder of the 
Province. He is almost always a Hindu. Most of the few Alalis shown for 
the western districts were retumed as Mailer, the Panjdbi form of M^i ; and 
some of them as Phnldra or Phulw^ra (but see section 485 for the inclusion of 
Malidr under Ardin) . 

The Sainis, who, as I have just explained, arc probably a M^ili tribe, are 
said to claim Rdjput origin in Jalandhar ; but Mr. Barkley wi-ites of the Sainis 
of that district : They consider themselves the same as the Midis of the 
North-West Provinces, and to be connected with the Ardin^; Ihougli the 
latter know nothing of the relationship. They are not found west of the 
Chandb, but are numerous in some parts of the Ambdla district.^^ They 
appear from our figures to lie all along the foot of the hills between the 
valleys of the Jamna and Rdvi ,but not to have reached the Chanab valley. 
Both they and the Mdlis are properly tribes of Hindustdn i-ather than of the 
Panjdb. About 10 per cent, of the Sainis are Sikhs, and the remainder 
Hindus. In Rdwalpindi no fewer than 3,655 Mughals have retunied their 
tribe or clan as Saini; but it is probable that these have no connection with 
the caste under discussion, as it would not appear to have penetrated so far 
weshvards. The Sainis of Rupar in Ambdla are described an ill-conditioned 
set, first-rate cultivators, but refractory and intriguing.*'^ 



Saini ohans in Hvshtabpitb. 

Boll 

3,462 

Alagni ... 

2,182 

Pawdn 

2,980 

Maogar ... 

1,692 

Gaddi ... 

2,708 

Badyal ... 

, 1,142 

Hamarti ... 
Badwdl ... 

2,606 

2,226 

Bnrayat .. , 

1,120 


The Mdlis and Sainis, like all vegetable giwers, occupy a very inferior 
position among the agiicultural castes ; but of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole villages, and are less 
generally mere market gardeners than are the Mdlis. 

The largest of the Mdli sub-divisions are the Phul with 11,646, and the 

Bhagarti with 15,658 pei’sons. The 
Sainis do not a]>pear to have returned any 
large clans except in Hushydrpur, of 
which district some of the largest clam 
are shown in the margin, and in Giirdas- 
pm* where 1,641 Sainis showed their ilans 
as Salahri. Mr. Barkley notes that some 
of the clans of Arfiins and of Sainis in 
Jdlandhar bear'the same names, and f>|iose 
not always merely names of other and dominant tribes. 

485. The Arain, Baghban, and Maliar (Caste Nos. 7 and 65).—The 
word Bdghban is the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word Mfdi, ai)(i means 
simply a gardenei%. But it is commonly used for the Ardin in the west of the 
Panjab; and even as far east as Jdlandhar there are tw-o villaSgcs of the same 
name, of which the one which is held by ArAins is often distinguished by tlie 
addition of Bdghbdndn to its name. Unfortunately the Peshriwar divisional 
oflScer has included those who returned themselves as Ar5in or Maliiir umler 
B%hh^n, and I cannot give separate figures for them. The B%hhH!it^ of (b > 
Rawalpindi division are discussed below. 

The Ar^ins or as they itre called on the Jamna Rdins, are probtddy a 
true caste in the^Satluj valley and tlirougliont tl.c Eastern Elains. rni. iv, 
western half of the Panjiib excepting on tlie Satlnj, tlie word s.-enis to lu- .isod 
for any market-gardener. Mr. Steedn^an writes: “Ariiin, Pair, 

« m\i and Alaliir an' in Jhang and RSwalpmdi a very mixod body of mon , 
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PANJAB CASTES. 



" the names denoting occupation rather than caste, and are invariably held in 
“ very low repute.’’ The Malidr of the Rdwalpindi division fo^the "paxt 




returned their clan as Janjiia, Qntbshdhi (Awan), Khokhar^ or xlnatti, though 
some of them give what are apparently true ArSin clans, such as_ Wdhand. 
Table A^III A gives no Ard,ins or Biighbdns in the Eawalpindi distnct, but 
the fact is that by an unfortunate error, not detected till after the tables were 
in print, the Malidrs of Rtiwalpindi and Jahlam were entered as Manias 
under Caste No. 47. I have added them to the figures for B%hhdn m the 
Abstract; and it follows that all the Rawalpindi and Jahlam Bdghbdus of the 
Abstract were returned as Mali^', and not as B^ghban. So too, the figures 
for Muzaffargarh and the two Derahs are veiy imperfect, as Abstract No. 72 
on page 224* shows that some thousands of Aniins or Maliirs in those districts 
returned their caste as Jat. On the whole it would appear that^IMdli and Aram 
are trae castes in the eastern half of the Province, but that in the Western 
Paniib, Ardin, MalEir, and Bfighban are commonly used as mere names of 
one and the same occupation. The detailed clan tables, when published, will 
throw much light upon the real affinities of these three castes. 


*P. lOG- 
107. 


486. The Arabs are found in great numbers throughout the north^, 
central, and western portions of the Eastern Plains and throughout the a- 
walpindi and MuMn divisions; but west of Lahore the name musst be tehen 
to refer, except on the Satluj, to an occupation rather than a caste. Iheir 
.strongholds are the Jdlandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions, and^ more 
especially the districts of Jdlandhar and Lahore and the State of Kapurthala 
whore they form respectively 17'4, lO’.S, and 16‘3 per cent, of the total xwpu- 
lation. They are admirable cultivators, skilful and industrious, but ^e all 
vegetable growers of low standing among the cultivating classes. Where, 
however, they are found b very large numbers their position is higher, as there 
they are general cultivators rather than market gardeners. They are almost 
without exception Mnsalmdns, and would appear to be a true Panj&b tribe, to 
have come from the neighbourhood of MuMn, and to have some affimty vnth 
the Kamboh. Mr. Purser writes ; " The Ar^ins of Montgomery know nothing 
‘’of them origin. They claim to be Surajbansi Rdjputs, and to have come 
“ up to this district from the Dehli part of the country. They are usua y 
“supposed to be Mahomedan Kambohs, and the latter undoubtedly came 
“from the west, so it is likely the Arffins did too. This is rendered more pro- 
liable by the fact that the Ar^ins of Sah^ranpur are said to have come trom 
“ Mgh^lmstdn. They do not seem to have got much below the Lalnre border. [F. 
“ Their chief divisions are Gahldn, Chandoi’, Chdehar, Sindhu, and Barai. 
find that the Arlibs of Firozpur and Lahore also trace their origin from ^enn 
or 3Iultlin, and ai-e supposed to be akin to the Kamboli. In Sirsa 
Ar^ins meet those of the Ghaggar. They two do not 
Airiins of the Ghaggar valley say they were R^jpdts hvi^.on the Panjnu 
near Multan, but were ejected some four centuries ago by 
of Uchli. They claim some sort of connection with Jmsalmer _ iiU ttie g 
famines of 17139 and 1783 A.D. they are said held ^ the 

of the Choya and Ghaggar, but a^r the latter date the a emiffrated 
Siimras, the country be(«,me disturbed, and man 3 ' of the _ , 

across the Gauges and settled near Bareli and E&npur. ?;hey mai y 
the Ghaggar and Bareli Arains, The Satlnj Arbus in Susa- ® 
like tho Aniins of Laboro and Moiitg'.nnery, conriuctod J vpallv 

Himlu Kambohs, Mr. Wilsou thinks it probable that l-oth classes a.c leaij 
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Kambohs who have become Musalm^ns, and that the Gbao-gar Ai-ilins 
emigrated in a body from Multfe, while the others moved gradnaUv 
up the Satluj into their present place. He describes the Ai-ains of the 
Ghaggar as the most advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district 
even surpassing the Sikh Jats from Patidla; and he considers them at 
least equal in social status with the Jats, over whom they themselves claim 
supenonty. The Ardins of Fu-ozpur, Ludhiana, Amb^a, and Hiss& also 
trace their ongm from Uchh or its neighbourhood, though the Hissiir Arains 
are said to be merely Mahomedan Mdlis. 


Of fliG Arains of Jalandhar Mr. Barkley says that they are commonly 
believed to be descended from Kambohs, and that even those who ai-e ashamed 
of so commonplace an origin are not prepared altogether to disclaim the 
lelationship, but state that the Kambohs are the illegitimate and thev the 
legitimate descendants of a common ancestor. He fiu-ther states that they are 
SCTtlers from the south, that none of their settlements are much older than 
^50 years, and that their original country is said to extend from Hdnsi to 
Multan, while those of the Jfilandhar Arains whose history he lias traced have 
come from the direction of HissSr. The Jfdandbar Ar6ius themselves say 
they are descended from Rai Chajju of Ujjain who held the whole of the Sirsa 
district mydyfr; while the Karn61 R^ins also trace their origin from Sirsa. 
On the whole it would appear probable that the Artiins originally came from 
the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Panj^b; and that at an 
mly stage in their history a section of them moved up the Ghaggar, perhaps 
then a permanent river flowing into the Indus, and there gained for them¬ 
selves a position of some importance. As the Ghaggar dried up and the 
neigbboming country became more arid, they moved on into the Jamua dis- 
tnets and Cis-Sa,tluj tract generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the 
bills across the line of movement of their brethren who were moving up i lie 
valleys of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Mdlis is pro¬ 
bably based only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the difference 
must be more than one of religion only, as many of the Kambohs are Musal- 
mSn. 


. 196 - Abstract No. 86 on the opposite paw*^ shows some of the largest Ariin 
clans. I have included under the head Ardin 987 persons who have retui-ijed 
themselves as Bhohar, which I am informed is an Ai-6in clan. Of these 8h0 
were^ MuMn, 84 in Montgomery, and 103 in Muzaffargarh. 

'f 487. The Kanet (Caste No. 20).— The Kanets are the low-caste cultivat¬ 
ing class of all the eastern Himalayas of the Panjdb and the hills at their 
base, as far west as -Kdlu and the eastern portion of the Kdngra district, 
throughout which tract they form a very large proportion of the total popuW 
tion. Beyond this tract, in Kdngia proper, their place is filled by GhuutL. 
The country they inhabit is held or governed by Hill Rftjpdts of prehistoric 
ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud to cultivate with tht ir 
own hands, and who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. The Kanpts claim 
to be of impure Rd,jput origin, but there is little doubt that they are really of 
tP la ^^'’riginal stock. At the same time it is most difficult to separate them from 
62 ; Rithis {q. v., page 261t), and in Chamba both have been included unch r the 
latter head. The whole question of their origin is elaborately discussed Ity 
General Cunningham at pages 126 to 136 of Vol. XIV of his Arciiffiohavical 
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i - 
1 

... 


British Terri- 

18,288 

4.387j 

1,508 

9,868 

7,107 

8,829 

0,260 

1 

;2,809 

4,486 

6,826 

21,622 

26,119 

1 

^ory* 

Kative States 

i 

807 j 

' 28 

790 

54 

13 

7 

18 

... 


. 424 

802 

1 1,887 

j 

J^rovlncb 

. 1 

la.ftBa | 4,808 2,208 
. . 1 ! 

9,712 

7,120 : 

1 

8,836 

1 ■ 

8,263 

j2,809 

4,485 

6,260 

1 

21,924 

j 27,606 
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Keports, He identifies them with the Knnindas or Kulmdi^ of the San shit 
classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that ^eat 
Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied the whole bub- 
Himalavan tract from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, and which, diiven up 
into the'hills by the advancing wave of immigi-ation, ^w separates the 
Aryans of India from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kauets are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the Edo, and it is probable that th 
Khasias are really descended from intercourse between the -^yan immigrants 
and the women of the hills. The process by which the great Khas tnbe ol 
Nepal thus grew up is admirably described by Mr. Hodgson in his Essay in 
the Military tribes of that country, which is quoted at some length by 
General Cunningham, and, less fully, by me at page 236* supra. The . 
distinction between Khasia and Edo is still sufficiently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relalaon pre^nbed 
for a twuce-born man; the Edo that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia 
wears the Janeo or sacred thread, while the Eao does not. But the dis¬ 
tinction is apparently breaking down, at least in Kulu where the two 
tribes freely cat together and intermarry, though the Khasia, it asked, wiu 
deny the fact. 

488, Mr. Lyall thus describes the Kanets of Kulu:— 

"Tho Kanots are often classed by other Hindus as on a par with the Rathis of Kangrn. Just 
- as the Rathis claim to be Rajputs who have lost grade by taking to the pWh, or the o”6pmg 
"of Riiputo by Sudra women, so the Kanets say that they are t^ chddron rf women of bdk 
" hy Rajputs w-ho came up from the plains. _ By one story both Kaneto and Daps 
of the same stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sen P6nd^, had each a eon by t 
danffhter of a Kulu rakhas or demon. One of these sons married a Bhotanti,^ woman of Tibet, 
who fed him with yak^s flesh, bo he and his children by her became Dagia. The other son was 
ancestor of the Kanets. 


WJ. U11S3 ^ 

« Both of these stories perhaps point to the conclusion that tho Kanets and Dagis are of mixed 
** Mughal and Hindu race. General Cunningham says as much of the Kancte of Kanawar, and 
« connects tliecsstc name with the word Kar&na, which implies mixed blood. The Kanets .nro 
"divided into Kassiyas and Raos. Tlie Raos say that tho ongm of this division was that a Raja 
" of Knln ordered tho Kanete to reform their loose practices, and conform altogetter to Hinduism; 
•' those who obeyed wore caUod Kassiyas, and those who stuck to their.old ways B^s. It « » ^ 
•' that at the present day the former are more Hindu in all observances than tto l^er, ^ 

ollierwise probable, as one can see that tho foreign priests round the Rajas were always 
"striving to make tho Kuln people more orthodox Hindus, grater respci^rs of Brahmins, a^ 
"ievs. devoted to the worship of their local divinities. Tho Kassiyas wear tte janeo, and pMtoim 
" to some superiority, which, however, is not admitted by the Raos. They intermairy and ea 
" and drink together out of the same cooking pot, but not out of the same disli or plate. 

He irdds that they are not taU, but strong and active, aud generally have 
liandsome figiu-es. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks; others are as dark as the orcli- 
ii.uy Paujiibi. Of the “ so called Kanets of L^iul ” he writes that they are 
a mixed j-ace, but the Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. 
“ Many of those who live in t’.m lower valley are no doubt descendants ot 
Knnet settlers from Kulu and Bangdlial; the rest are pure 
“so.” In Laliul the Kanets, like all other classes of the veo^h, 
and bullocks which have died a natural death. They never wear the ^rea 
thread. The soekJ status of the Kanet appep to be veij low. ^ 
will many a Kanet woman, bn!■ he will not give his x j' 

nor will he (nt fro.ii the hand of a Kanet, though his wife ._j 
Lnliul even a Briaimaii or Thakar ivill take a Kanel woman 
wife, a.id ihc offspring of the lafier, who ai-e known as ^ cji 

genciations rank as TLakar. Thost? of the former however can 
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equality with the pure Brahman, though they are commonly known as 
Brdhmans. Tlie fathers will not eat from the hands of sons begotten in this 
manner, but will smoke with them. 

General Cunningham says that the Kanets have three principal clans— 
Mangal, Chauhdn, and Rdo. The Chauhrin will almost certainly be Khasia. 
With respect to the Mangal I have no information, nor do I lind it in my 

papers, unless PangaRma be a 


§L 


Kanet teibes. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


K^slb 

Chauhan 

R4o 

Kbasia 


67,233 

38,585 

32,218 

29,285 


Pangalana.. . 
Thakar 
Pun war 
Lastdri 


12.067 

7,356 

7,129 

3,859 


misreading for Mangalana 
or Mangal. The principal 
Kanet divisions returned in 
our papers are shown in the 
margin. More than half the 
K^ib are in Bashalir. The 
name belongs to a Brahmini- 
cal gotra, and is probably 
no tribe at all and only returned because the heading of the schedule was 
misunderstood. The Chauhan are principally returned fium Mandi, Suket, 
Nahan, Keonthal, and Jubbal; the Khasia from Bashahr and Kangra; the 
PangaR\na from Suket; and the Punwar from Ndhan. Geneml Cunning¬ 
ham assigns the upper valley of the Pabar to the Chauhan, the lower Pabar, 
the Rupin, and the Tons valleys to the Rdo and the tract west of the Pabar 
basin to the Mangal. Mr. Anderson notes that the Khasia are more common 
in Kulu proper, and the Rao in Seoi4j. 

489. The Ghirath, BahtI, ana Chang (Caste No, 29) The Ghiraths fill 
much the same position in Kangra proper and the hills below it as do tho 
Kanets in the part to the east. With them I have included the Bahti and 
the Chang, as it appears that one and the same people are known as Ghirath 
in K^vngra, and as Bahti in the eastern and Chfiug in the wcstera portion < 
the lowiT ranges. All three intermaiTy freely, and are considered by Mr. Lyall 
as identical. In the Amritsar division all the Ghiraths except 128 weiN* 
returned as Chdng. The Jalandhar divisional office took the three names 
together. The Ghiraths of KS-ngiu and Hushydrpur are thus described by 
Mr. Bamea;— 

** My i)revioiM remarks (quoted on page 251* under the head Kdthi) will have introduced tho 
reader to tho Qirtlis, They form a considernhle item in the ^>opulatioa of hilL., and 
** actual numbers exceed any other indWidunl caste. With the Girths I have ociated ilu few 
“ Jats that reside in this district, and tho Changs, which is only another name for Girth-, prevaloat 
ahont Haripur and Nurpur. llvoy amount altogetlur to 111,507 souls. The Girths urc -ub - 
“ divided into numerous sects. There is a common saying that there are 360 varictio- of riro, ami 
that th(' sub-divlsious of the GirtVirt arc equally extensive, the analogy nriung from tho Girths 
“ being the usual cultivators of rice. Tho Gii-ths predominate iu the valleys of Palum^ Kungra, utuI 
Rihlo, They are boun‘d again in the * Hul Dooii/ or Haripur valley. * These localities u* *' ilvo 
“ strongholds of the caste, although they are .scattered elsewhere in every portion oi the do trier, hu* 1 
generally possess the richest lands and the most open spots in tho hills. Th". ’ eU lig to tiio 
“ Sudra division of Hindus^ and this fact apparently accounts for the whi i- 

found. The open valleys, although containing tlic tinest lands, also the orlj, d h? 
portions of the hills. The more refined e t. Us preferred the advr '^'8^ privacy seclusion, 
although accompanied by a sterner soil and dirainbihed r tho IVU '-b - 

valley:; to less fastidious classes, whose women were nut to be seen nor ^ . 

fields’", and the men were not degraded by being presa**^ por» ers. 

" The Girths arr a most indefatigable and lundn 

« douUo crops, and tbey «ro o-Pio.Vcd tbe wl,. c year « tno 

"ofagricultoe In addition to the culhvation of theii fieULs, tlio Gut-U 
" I^angoes! mUk .m- orUor producrojo the m.rke,, for .ale ; ma., 


vu’l 


other wroducts to tho mp.rkev) for sale; man r . , ,, . 

•S“ w’S'SZ .1, 'ri. .« ,» ■■.litoi;-,;:, 

“ S oKod labo®. to carry travoUera- Ic.da, or to assist m tho varioas , i. 
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“ handsome face, though rometimra the ™“j„Bt,riou8 cultivators, they arc very 'itig'0“ 

" extremely addicted to spirituous ^ , A. vi™,- . and though intemperate, they are still 

it and quarrelsome ; but tlieir disputes seldom ^ • v jn their dealings with oue another they 
“ thrifty —a Glirtli seldom wastes his suhstance in ,, , j g,, pl^eahlo and manly as the 

« Iro honest and truthfid, “<1 f^‘"fSiidms do not wear tlmyoneo or 
*( ttathi has many valuahle and endearing t . x oemom exchange them. The younger 

..STread ofeaste," H^e money for their daugh^^ the law of 

•‘pensation.” ■Rjtlniifc orieiii by mixed marriages or 

The Ghiratbs are said to be of I^ajput ong 

iUegitimate intercourse, but I Y ®Tttie proverb says As the rice bemds 
They are essentially agriciBtui'al, P j position is low. " Tou 

“ in the ear the Gliirath lifts his head l^^astitv of a buffalo,» 

« can no more make a saint of a Ghir can^make a Glurathni a widow, 

„a they praise '"■'"““Sm Ul i»r. b“vn c».'' ■ 

The Ohiialhs have rcIMncd few large “h i„ a,eTLgil Bhird- 

„dj ia anotte BnAm" 


Sl 


GmiiAin Tkibes. 


Kundal 

Bhdvdw^j 

Pathdri 

Chhahru 


24,392 

8,330 

3,091 

2,717 


Reru 

Radial 

Chhora 

Rattn 


2,532 

2,058 

1,695 

1,623 


wai IS anouiyi ^ ' 

and probably returned through 
misapprehension. Chhahru >s 
found only in Hushy^rpur, and 
Chhora and Bhattu only in 
Kangra. The others occm- m 
_ both districts. 

^ m The Reya (Caste So. 

L poasihlein order of loo.hty from to ; ^he .i,, 

Hindu caste found only m the Dchli district. il>ey say tuev v ^ ^ 

. , 1 11 i!__ +Kyi y.ncfo liPfinnef.! rhfiV 


iindu castc found only in the P^hli district. They ^ 

but were excluded from the caste because they P^^ ^yitb 

widow-maiTlage. They are now quite sepaiatu ^ y not marry them 

Jats aud agricultural castes of A’, i- j the names of tbcir 

except by/famoa. They own nine villages m _ ’ their origin from 

clans are sometimes Rtijput and sometimes n . y 

Mahraiili where the Qutb pillar stands. munco are two 

491. The Lodha and K*®]***j found in the Panjiib 

well-known /‘i-'ting castes of moved on westwards 

chiefly districts, though a few of them bavc a The 

to thJeantonmem, They are alinost without exc pt 


to the cantoniaem. Thejr '‘^re atmosr wnuuue 

Lodhasif PohU wouhl appear to 

T ( Ibi Gciitrcil IndiR, bnii the Ijodhs^ nP 

- Irmr ctA.ofrl af.Q.urlfnf/. Tfi Is ctoirl fbub thci’C ^ 


Lodhi ouf'f Central India, but two distinct castes of 

hemp W'clj^ “P sti'^g the Paujih I 

marli-t gardciiei’' ''•’t Plmiiistan, and of low standing , 


'V 
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water-nut) as commonly^as^Kachhi. ^ Smgliari (from StngMra, a 

cultivating'^castes^b\hVS5l!!°?i,e7^^^ 

but they are no less industrious and sldlful thf^^f majet-gardening, 
m the upper Satlui valley as low a’’® 

northern portion of the Eastern Plains and ns 1 throughout the 

Karnah /They aa-e espeeialirnumtus h KapSrhalr^t: 

S\f“fa° riTO° Thfsitiui 

Kr- r »* 

neighbom-hood of Kanui-thala both n,nv» from tho 

Sikh rale. They claim descent from havmg taken place under the 

fled to Kashmir. The Kambohs ®ay that their ancestor 

™ «!d b, si™ lo bo .„oL? iXb‘to‘ „riiG “ 

trace their origin from Garh Ghazni • Imt fi p the Kam^l Kambohs 

are Hindus and 23 per cent SiSfIs 'cmil?' 

extra-Indian origin, unless at a very remote perlod^^^f h^^“ paving had any 
noted the fact that Aiiins and Kami,X ^ section 486 

related. Indeed in Monto-omcrv a ma^n supposed to_ be closely 

Mnsalman and Kamboh if” Hinin *■ But tharTbV*” Ai-fiin if he is 

evident from the fact of a very eon.idr,! S case is 

Amritsar, Lahore, Firozpur l^tiala Ndbhn ^ Kambohs of 

tbemselves as Musalmgns, althouo-h Mt^almdn*^ Kotla having retm-ned 

thosG fr.>r»fo T/i ... n , 1 ^ u^alraaii Ai^ms are also .mimerous in 


those Wf. ^usalm^iii Ar^ias a 

h^ambohs and partly by Ai’aias both bpfntr \r i)artly by 

whether the supposed relatioashin h 5 »« t> ^-•/i^alman. It is perhaps doubtful 

»-th came fromTumsUnd al^ feh S .t' h'tl’^r" 
agncultiiial repute. The detailed ohr, M i ^ standing and 

tbe question, tLugh in will probably throw light on 

clans were not recorded ht is «a/l K of the Kambohs, their 

the Kambohs tirmoney for Sl 17 tbe chief distinction 7 that 
J^nt the social standing of (he Kamhoh i7n7r'’' 

Arain, and very mAedly so\heif the ^® 

Kamhoh, moreol, is not I mere aAlS^nkt '' n The 

in trade, and even takes service in the or in nV nnguges 

servant, while his wife not unfrennenfiTr f i nA'ces oi even as a private 
Jiusbandman ; and under 4kbar a KamK i naoney even where he is a mere 
sanded 5,000 men and diswltwi^ir ,f ^ 

Kambohs held SoLna in GurgaL some 7eS Bengal. Musalmtin 

ihosques that they have left show that thnv ^7^ ^ tombs and 

posit ion. The mltary. “ L have enjoyed a conslderabte 

HuishedasQalniiolmeuSe Kambohs ai-e said to bo dis- 

aewcultural section of the caste. Bufthi’s is mobablv7 "'’^h the 

?iot a caste rale. The Kambohs do not see.n7 " ^ mere social custom and 

^onesty as they do for shiU. There is a Pemian m w 7 '^•^^‘''‘‘oter for 

'V«t ... Tbe A,,bb., 
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ihadmt^ ” and Mr. Benton of Kamdl describes them as “notoriously 
dSiSILh™. " O. th. other h.„d Serdhr Gn.«l Smgh 
I know not on what authority; that “ during the reign of terror m India, it 
“ was the Kambohs who were trasted by the rich bankers for oairying 
“theii- cash in the disguise of faqirs. 


(St 



Kamboh clans. 


1. Thind ... 

10,394 

6. Sande ... 

4,321 

2. Jansan ... 

6,635 

7. Jammun 

2,615 

3. Janra ... 

6,420 

8. .Thandc ... 

2,028 

4. Dahiit ... 

4,963 

9. Unm41 ... 

2,001 

6. Msbrok,... 

4,880 




The Kambohs are said to be exception¬ 
ally numerous in Mirat. Their 
tion under the hills lends some sligh 
support to their tradition of origin 
from Kashmir. 


The Kambohs seem to have 
ed very few large sub-divisions. The 
figures for the nine largest are given ui 
the margin. 

493. TheAhir (CasteNo. 27).-The Ahfc aa-e P'^‘>rtrn.an'»'''Br1n 
their name beino- derived from the Sansknt Abhtra, or milkman.^ B 
the Panjdb they are now almost exclusively agricultur^,^ 
fi„t .,4 a, haabandmaa, be.ng gorf ” T* 


baeiat aay nd. within ««e.t time, the dominart^ » »;y 
“count,; ti the weat of it rtiU ’r,c$i.n of 

ill Sherrinff I 332/f. The west coast of India and Gu 3 arat would appe 
ftlr St hme^hnttheyare nnmeM., in Beha, *»« 
one time there was an Ahir dynasty in Nepal. In he ■NT^ive States 

foiLd in the south of Dehli, Gurg^on, and Rohtak f t^^NafaveJtatcs 

bordering upon these disfricts, and in this limi ^ all Hindus, and [p. 272 

able profortion of the whole population They mc ^ 

are said to trace their origin from Mathia. Zn nroverbs of the country- 

and orderly; ^d though they are iLlous of them as being 

side, yet that IS probab y orAj “ KosU (the 

even better cultivators than himbelf. , onvprjil thousand swag- 

head viUage of the Abirs) has fifty brick houses ^phifl, 

gm-ors.» So in Dehli: “ Rather be kicked by a R^put or -U , 

“than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, an a , 

“ All castes are God^s creatures, but three f « ^ ^nd the Ahir. ” 

“ get a chance they have no shame; the whore, the B^ ana 

But these stigmas are now-a-days at least who y oreat sections, the 

The Ahfrs of the North-West Provinces have the Jtidiibans 

Nandbans of f ^/^X^'^nkthra coimtry, 
of the upper doub and the 

aud to Wtas. »* ftL P»jtt 

Benms. The "■■■“ to margiu- 

returned themselves as sh i6,000 are 

Of the these tribes they 

found in Pati^l^- Tj^ntak ’ 

the Kosali of Rohtak 


Ahib tribes. 


JaMiVyans 

Nandbans 

Gwilbans 


43,961 

24,998 

25,187 


have naiuerouB 
nuniber 7,322. 


clans, among which 


and Gurgfion 
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fi Ju? 51)—There has been a confusion in the 

figures of Table VIIIA owing to the fact that the Mahtams are also called 
Bahi-upias. The Mahtams of Gujrdt and Sialkot returned themselves under 
that name, and were included under Bahrupia in Table VIIIA. I have 
restored them, to then- proper place in Abstract No. 85, pao-e 266 * The Mnh- 
tems or aB they are called in the Jalandhar division M°ahton (nasal «), are 
found chiefly in the Satlu] valley, and along the foot of the hills between 

cat^ bv Srili? th^*' exceedingly low caste, being almost out- 

apparently retain 

ioosJb-r^everywhere they arc still great hunter^ using 
nooses like those of the Bawanas described in section 675. But in many 

hutbaudVriT^^’flrT themselves to 

tblm ^1 labonous cultivators. The great majority of 

aiSsR-h ^''^rfh Musalmdn, and as many 

w1hl T,to^^"i ^«®abnrm section, even in the Multfin division, eat 

admitted customs, and are consequently not 

^mittcd to rehpous ecpiahty by the other Musalmiins. They appear, ‘how- 

’ their dead. They live, in Mnzaffargarh, in grass huts on the 

K-hairS'’^^^htam huts and calls itself 
^hairpur. Mi. Purser thus describes the Mahtams of Montgomery 

Xlieir story i, 

one of their ancestors was a kanunsro. Akbar was then nn +}in 

Ks “S.S? isra'-s 

g the Mahtams a western instead of caateni origin as claimed hv them Thpv own n a 

Tliev arc DTPAf 1 group of huts at some distance from the main d6ddi 

ni-tb^T ^ Banjiii-as or, as they are called in the 

lie i'f Labfinas and Mahtams of the Satlui appear closely 

resemble each other Elliott^s description of the Bahruii bIK a* P^e 

somo^i North-H od Proi;»iiee«. tallies curiously ?n 

e respects with that of the Bahrupia Mahtams of Guirdt given by Captain 
Mackenzie at section 71 of his settleiient report of thai dLS • ZdtZ 

case R it pSC tS tV ^anjdras or Labfinas, in which 

tie sid) Tuoutoni^^^ f''"™ Rajpitfma, while, 

tie liw^S ?™."P.^’’® a western continuation of the Banjdras if 

Maiil« '"t™ I that the Jalandhar 

^ahtoms tiace their origin from Jammu, conquered Rdhon from the Gfiiai-s, 

SITJ"' ^^iP^ts probably not less 

Hushvdmnr tuTfbe^°' ' f ^ *^^t the Mahtou of 

nshyaipni and the neighbourhood appear to hold a much higher son I 

feXXtWt S may i.e that the two are 

y distinct. Sardai Gurdidl Singh indeed goes so far as to say ther- the 


Sl 


to 

64 , 
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Mabtou of Huibyiirpur uru of good Rajput blood, tbongb they Lave lost caste 
by talcing to ploughing and practising widow-maiTiage, and tliat their social 
standing is not much below that of Rajputs. Pie thinks tliat the name may 
be derived from Mahta, which he says is a title of honour cimrcnt among tliC 
Rajputs of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery tradition quoted 
above. Mr. Anderson also gives the liiislijaiimr Slahtoiis high social stand¬ 
ing. On the other haud^ Mr, TVilson says that the Labtinas of Sirsa would 
scout the idea of connection with the Mahtams of the Satluj, whom they con¬ 
sider utterlv inferior to themselves. The point needs to be cleared up by 
further enquiry, especially in the districts where the classes come into contact. 
Our detailed tables of clans will doubtless throw light on the question. 


496. The Sarrara (Caste No. 118). —It is perhaps probable that these men 
are the same as those discussed under the head Sarera in the section on 
Hill Menials. But I have separated them, as their identity is not at all 
certain. The Samiras which are found in Hazara belong to a race inhabiting 
Chibh^l, or tbe hill country of Kashmir on the Hazara border, and according 
to Major Wacc belong to the same ethnic group as the Dhund, Satti, and 
KhaiTal of the same tract. It might perhaps^ have been better to toke them 
with the Khari’als. They are chiefly found in the Abbottabfid taksUf where 
they are purely agricultural. They are all Musalman. 

497. The Ghosi (Caste No. 125). —The Ghosi is I believe an Abir tribe; 
but in the Panjdb the name is only used for Musalm/ms,^ and is often ajiphed 
to any cowherd or milkman of that religion, whether Gujai’, Ahir, or of any 
other carte, just as Gwala is used for a Hindu cowherd. The Ghosi jiropcr 
is only feund in the eastern districts, though a few have stmyed into the large 
cantonments to the west. But the 235 persons shown as Ghosi in the Rdwal- [p. 2.’3] 
pindi division are, according to my papers, entered as Ghasiara or grass-cutter, 
while the 337 of the Multan division are shown as Her, probably for Ahir. How 
these came to be classed as Ghosi I cannot explain. It was not done by my 
orders. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from the Musalman 
Ghosi, but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been 
iv’atered by the latter, as they must not drink water at his bands! The 
Ghosis are a purely pastoral caste, at any rate in the Panjab. They ai*e 
however sometimes butchers. 


498. The Gaddi (Caste No. 81) .—These figures appeal* to include two 
entirelv distinct classes of people. The Musalman Gaddis of Tallin J 

iind Ambdla are apparently a tribe found in the upper doS of the 
and Ganges, closely resembling the Ghosi, and perhaps like them 
division of the Ahirs. They are called Gadi almost as they 

They are by hereditary occupation milkmen; but in Karnal, 
are most numerous, they have settled down as cultivators and own s^^ ,cip;bly 
lages. They are poor husbandmen. And a further fatliG* 

have taken place from the fact that a descendant of a ^ 
by a widow of another caste married by h'arewa is ca er 
the hard r. Indeed it is not quite impossible that here we used 

neetiwg link between the two classes. At any rate the ra^e be t- 

in the Panjfib proper, is applied to the inhabitants of latter Stare, 

ween Kangra and Chaiaba and of its eontinuation i^ ^ of thal region; 
The term is commonly applied to almost any tu identify with 

but the true GaddiS; ivhoin General Cunriingham is me m 


misr/fy. 
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:e ancient Gandavid03, or GangaridoB, are apparently of Khatri origin. Mr. 
Barnes thns describes them :— 

'^The Gadia are the most remarkable race in the hills. In features, manner^, dress, and dialect 
‘'they differ essentially from all the rest of the population. The Gadis reside exclusively upon the 
'' snowy range which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few of thorn liave wandered do\vii into 
“the valleys which skirt the base of this mighty chain, but the great majority live on the 
'Mieights above; they are found from an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet. 

’* Above this altitude there is little or no cultivation, the increasing acclivity of tlio range 
“ opposing insurmountable obstacles. They preserve a tradition among themselvcii that their 
“ancestors originally came from the Panjab, and that during the horrors of the Mahomedan 
“invasions the population of the cities fled from the open country before their invaderg and 
“took refuge in' these ranges, at that period almost uninhabited. The term ‘Gadi’ is a 
“ generic name, and under this appellation are included Brahmins, Khatris, and a few Rajputs and 

“ Rathis. The majority, however, are Khatris, ai d the sub-divisions of the caste correspond 

“ exactly with the tribes among the Khati’is existing in the plains of the Panjab at the 

“ present day. Impure castes are not styled Gadis, but are known by the names of Badi, 

“ Sipi, Hali, &c. They are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural race. The greater portion of 
“ their wealth consists of flocks of sheep and goats, which they feed half the year (the 
“ winter months) in the valleys of Kangi*a, and for the other half drive across the range 
“into the territories of Chamba. They hold lands on this side and also in Chamba, and in 
“former days were considered subject to both States. At present our rule has materially 
“weakened the te:.ure of the Chamba Chief, and many continue all the year round on this 
“side of the range acknowledging no allegiance whatever to Chamba. It was a rule with 
“these simple people, whenever fined by the Kangra authorities, to pay a similar penalty 
“ into the Chamba treasury. I am afraid our institutions have taught them greater independence, 

“ and the infraction of this custom is now more frequent than the observance. Many Gadis 
cultivate the winter crops or wheat in Kangra, and retm’uing wdth their flocks gi’ow the 
“summer or rain crop at ‘ Barmor,* as the province on the other side of the snow is designated, 
“ They all wear woollen clothes, which they make up at homo out of the wool from their own 
“flbeks. The men don a remarkable high-peaked cap, with flaps to pull down over the cars 
“ in case of severe \yeathcr. The front is usually adorned w’ith a garhmd of di’iod flowers, 
“or with tufts of the Tmpeyan iflieasant, or red heads, the seeds of poi’asitical plants growing 
“ in the forests. The rest of their dress is a frock, made very capacious and loose, secured 
“ round the .waist, with a black woollen cord. lu tbo body of this frock the Gadi stores 
“ the most miscellaneous articles; bis own meal, tied up in an untanuod leather pouch, with 
“ two or three young lambs just born, and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes' for bis 
“ master are the usual contents. His legs are generally bare, but occasionally be wears ^voollen 
trowsers very loose at the knee, to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle 
“over which it lies in folds so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. Tlie women 
“ wear the same frock, only reaching to tlieif ankles, secured with the same woollen cord, 
“ITieir garment fits rathtr tighter about the body, and is both modest and hecomhig. llie 
“head-dress is a ‘chaddur,* or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of the body, 
“and sometimes fastened in the shape of a turban, with a loose streamer behind by way 



“all the inhabitants of mountainous regions they are frank and merry in their manners.—tl ey ' 
“constantly meet together, singing and dancing in a style quite peculiar to thcruselvcs. 

“ They are grear tipplers, and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
** enhanced by deep potatiousr. In person they are a comely race- Tlic women frequently are 
“ very faif and beautiful,—their features are reguloi', and the espres-ion almost always mild 
and engaging. The Gadis wear the thread of caste, and arc mncli stricter in Hindu customs 
“and observances than most of the inhabitants of the higher ranges of the Himalaya, ^l ioy 
“arc not a very widely-diffused race. They extend over the gi'catcr part of Chaiuba, 
’‘inhabit tlie skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and are found also on the southern face 
“of the Badinwar hills across the Ravi. Their peculiar caste, ‘Khatri,’ and tlieii* posi- 
“tion in the ranges immediately above Lahore favour the tradition that origiiifilly (hey were 
“ ^“gitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahomedan inroads.’^ 

Tliey are almost all shepherds, and do not in any way resemble the Khatris oi 
the plains. They are all Hindus, but locally distinguished from the jdnclrf^ or 
^'otton-clad Hindus. The Khatri and Rajput Gaddis intermany : and in 
some places the Brahman Gaddi will marry the Khatri Gaddi. The KhatTi or 
true Gaddis are the best of the classes, and “ number among them the bii^t 
i^hepherd«, and the ricliest and most influential men.^^ It i.* bnprobhI>ie 
that in Chamba, their true t >me, the R<4jpu-. and Brahman Gaddis ive L ■ s 
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numerous than in Kiingra. The Gaddi are a simple and rustic people. The 
proverb says : “ The Gaddi is a good natured fool; ask for his cap and he gives 
“yon his coat.” And again: “In no-man’s-land one makes friends with 
“ Guiars and Gaddis.” 

FOREIGN RACES. 

409. Foreign Races.—I have called the groups of which the figures are 
given On the next page* in Abstract No. 87 Foreign Races, because th^ ear 
titles properly foreign to India and for the most part lay claim to foreign 
oriffin. It will presently be seen bow little real right many of them have o 
the names they bear. The Saiyads might have been included in the gihjrp, u 
they have been classed with the priestly castes. The present group is 
into three sections, the Arab and Shekh, the Turk and Mughal, and the 

Ghulfim and Qizilbfish. The last two and probable many of the ^bs and 

Turks are true foreigners, and have a good claim to the names 
the Shekhs and Mughals are for the most part mere pretenders. What itajput 
is to the Hindu, Sheikh, Saiyad, and in the west of the _ Panjdb Mughal, are 
to the Musalmtin ; and every convert of low caste who wishes to gbnfy himself 
assumes one of these titles, whQe tribes whose origm is lowly or 
gotten, trace their descent from the people of the Prophet 
Mahomedan conquerors of India. As Mr. Thompsoyuts it : 

“ leads to the invention of some royal progenitor, and 

“ perpetual inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ancestry. 

500. The Arab (Caste No. 140) .-Arabs ar-e returned 
chiefly from the Multan and Peslifiwar divisions. They are probabl^y Arab 
merchants from Bombay, where I believe men of true Arab extraction are 
somewhat numerous. TLt they have not come direct from Arabia is shown 
bj the language table, in which Arabic is retoed as the mother4ong^ 

only 63 perso^ More than half the Arabs m the Panj^b are to be found in 
PeshawaT itself. This is hardly to be wondered at, for Peshawar is a 
city in which mav be found representatives of almost every Eastern nation, 
and is the half-way house between India and Asia. It is possible tha s m 
our Shekhs whether truly or falsely so called, may have returned themselves as 
rabs7buUdo notto^ likel/ The true Shekhs m-e of co^se of Arab [p. 275] 
origin; but I believe that such men when their settlement _m the 
any long standing, always call themselves Shekh or Qureshi, and not Aiab. 

601. The Shekh (Caste No. 17).-S^e/i/MS an Arabic ^ord “ie^.“f/“ 
cider or Chief, and probably corresponds very closely 
Arabia ynth a audhri among those of the Panjdb. .^hus f eJR 
properly be confined to, and is very generally assumed y Riipdt 

tocent il Las been degree,1 to . much more vn g« n^ 
or Jat txLrn Mahomedan he retains naniC; an in life and 

Jat; though I have known Musalmfo n^no-idzed as relations 

taken to weaving call themselves Shekhs, though sti r g outcast or 

j»y their brethren of the village whence they came^ occupation, or at 
man of impure calling becomes Musalmfo and also retains 

least substitutes for it anothei- only slightly less ^ Dinddr or 

his caste uame or is known by an r . ^^xtremes, and are 

Musalli. But the class which lie between these occupa- 

neither so proud of their origin as to wish^ nor so ^ \eTj generally 

■ compelled to retain ‘•nVmal caste name, 


tion as ^*0 be ..— 

‘i bandon that name on thoii’ c^mversion to IsW 
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There is a Persian proverb : ^^The first year I was a weaver (Jnldha) ; the 
“next year a Shekh. This yeai* if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad/"^ Moreover 
many of the inferior agricultni’al Mnsalman tribes of Indian descent have, 
especially in the west of the Province, set up a claim to Arab origin ; and 
though they are still known by their tribal name, have probably or almost 
certainly returned themselves as Shekhs in the present Census. In these 
last cases they will in all probability have often shown their tribal name as 
the sub-division of the Shekhs to which they belong, and it is to be hoped 
that the detailed clan tribes will, when published, throw much light upon 
the true composition of oui’ figures for Shekhs. Meanwhile only a few of 
the largest sub-divisions can be examined. In one respect I myself am res¬ 
ponsible for the uncertainty of meaning which attaches to these figures. 
There are ccriain agricultural tribes whose claims to Qurcshi origin appear to 
be valid, such as the Khagga and Hdns of Montgomery ; and these men 
included under the head Shekh. It was most cei*tainly a mistake to do so, 
and I shall give separate figures for them below. With them I shall discuss 
some of the larger sub-divisions of Shekhs which have been returned in oui 
papcre. In many cases the titles here given are no less misleading than the 
original title of Shekh. The Shekhs who have returned themselves 
in the Multan and Derajdt division are shown in Abstract No. 72, , loV 

Shekhs do not bear the best of characters in some paris. In Kohtak 
they are said to “ supply recruits to our armies and jails with praisewoi y 
indifference,"^ and in Derah IsrafuT KMn the Naumuslim Shekhs are described 
as “ a lazy thriftless set of cultivators."" The true Qureshis of the 
wcstem districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, aim koi a 
high character for sanctity. Such arc the descendants of Bahd-ul-haqq the 
renowned saint of Midtrm, who are known as H^shrai Qureshis, and whose 
family is described at pages 490 ^ of Griffin"s Pmjdh Chiefs. They are ehieily 
found in the Multfm, Jhang, and Muzaffargarh districts. 

502. Tribes and castes included under Shekh—Qureshi.— -The figures be¬ 
low show the number of people who have returned themselves as Qureshi 
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QUEESHI SHEKHS. 


Till: 

qucBtly it 


District ahd Stitb. 

Number. 

Distbiot and State. 

Number. 

Distbiot awd State. 

Dehli 

19,366 

Sidikot ... 

2,103 

Muzaffargarh 

Gnrgaon 

8,977 

Lahore 

18,880 

Derah Ismail Khdn ... 

Kohtak 

1,212 

GujrdnwAla 

2,843 

Derah Ghazl Khdu ... 

Sirsa 

1,701 

riroTpur ... 

3,461 

Banna 

Aiobdla ... ••• 

16,629 

Rdwalpindl 

12,420 

Peshdwar 

liudhldna ... 

1,076 

Jablani ... 

8,634 

Hazara 


1,822 

Gnji^rt 

4,000 

Kobdt .M 

JaLvo^lhar ... 

8,610 

Shdhpiir ... 

4,270 

Patidla **’ 

rinehyiiTirar... 

1,977 

Multdn 

0,100 

Bab^walpuT 

Amritfar ... 

12,309 

Jhang 

3,987 

Othor Districts nsd 
States. 

OfirdfiBimr ... j 

2,048 

Montgomery 

2,199 

- 


Number. 


3,206 

2,436 


1,730 

8,666 

8,601 

2,433 

2,842 

6,674 

8,901 

4,630 

"Tei,864 


QiiresJii is the Arab trib; 
is the favourite tribe from 


to which the rropncL in . , 

which to claim Jotoeot, d 


feared "that comparatively few of 
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Quresbi Lave any real title to the name. Among those who so style themselves 
many claim to_ belong to the Faruqis or descendants of Umar the second Caliph, 
OT to the Sadiqis or descendants of Abul Dakar the first Caliph, both of whom were 
Quresbi by tribe. But the term Sadfqi is often confused with Sidqi, a title 
derived from the same root and meaning “ the truebut which, in the east of 
the Panjab at any rate, is commonly used as an equivalent to Naumuslim to 
distinguish converts of Indian descent from original Mahomedan iuiniigrants. 

Naumuslim — means nothing more than a new Musalmfin ; and only 3,491 
of our Shekhs have, by returning themselves as Shekh Naumuslim, admitted 
their true origin. These men are scattered in small numbers about the Pro- 
Vince, blit 1,487 of them are in BahdwalpTir. 

TVT , or aiixiliai-ies "" was the title ^iven to the believers of 

Mmina who welcomed Mahomet after his flight from Mecca; and those who 
^^*^cent from these men style themselves Ansdri. As many as 7,21 5 of 
1 retnmed themselves, of whom 1,501 are in Ambdla, 1,539 

scattered about the Province. One large section of 
he Shekhs of P^inipat commonly style themselves Ansfiri ; but they would 
appear to have now returned themselves as Muhdjarin. 

fl' faithful who accompanied Mahomet in his Hajirah or 

ight from Mecca were called MuhSjarin or the fugitives or emigrants,^' and 
heir descendants still retain the title. In the Kam^il district 8,560 persons have 
so returned themselves, and are doubtless the men of P&iipat ]ust alluded to. 

603. The Hans and Khagga.—The Hdns is one of the tribes which I 
regret having included among the Shekhs. The 
numbers according to our returns are given in the 
margin ; but it is very probable that many of the 
H^s have returned themselves as Shekh or 'Qureshi 
and not as Hdns, since they claim Qureshi origin. 
They say they emigmted from Arabia to Afghanistan 
and thence to the Panjdb, where they settled at Pakka 
Sidhdr^in the Montgomery district. In the time of 
Alamgir the H^ns tribe, under their chief Shekh Qutb, 
attained independent rule over a portion of that dis¬ 
trict and retained their independence till the time of 
,1 . , the Sikhs, when about the middle of the 18th century 

e streams which fertilized their country dried up and they lost their home, 
pr^ent they do not own a single entire village, and have preserved none of 
theu’ former influence. • ® ^ 

—The Khaggas are another tribe which I have classed as Shekh, 
but had better have kept separate. The numbers 
returned are shown in the margin. But here again 
many of them have probably retnmed themselves as 
Shekhs or Qureshi. Mr. Purser thus describes thein : 
^‘Tlie Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquert .of Multftn by Ranpt Singh. 
They claim to be Qureshi, and name as the first 
Khagga, JaUl-ul-din, disciple of Muhammad Irfik. 
Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to JaWl-ud-din by his spiritual 
teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat ovet- 
taken by a storm,^^ 

V 


The Khaguas. 


District. 


Multan 

Jbang ,,, 
Montgomery ,,, 
Mnzaffargarh,,. 

Total ... 


Numbers. 


672 

6 

172 

54 


908 


The Hans. 

District. 

Numbers. 

Multan 

622 

Jbang 

7 

Montgomery ,,, 

268 

Total ... 

897 
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504, The Nekokara and Jhandir. —The Kokara or Nekokdra, who aie 
chiefly found in the Jhang district^ claim to be Hashmi Qnreshis, who came 
from Bahdwalptu’ some 450 years ago. They hold land in Gujr^nwala also, 
but are not a very important tribe. In Gujifinwdla many of them are faqirs, 
and they generally bear a semi-religious character. 

The Jhandir —are also said to be of Qureshi origin, and though they do 
not openly profess to be religious directors, there is a certain odour of sanc¬ 
tity about the tribe. Most of them can read and write, and they are 
particularly free from ill deeds of every description.^^ They own land in the 
extreme south of the Jhang district. They are said to have been the standard- 
bearers of one of the great saints, whence their name. 

605. The Sarai, Miana, and others.—Saral.— The Sami family are the 
descendants of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh who have settled at Hdjipur in 
Demh Ghfei Kh^n. Some account of their history will be found in 
Mr. Fiyer^s report on that district, and in Mr. O^Brien^s Glossary. They 
were included with Shekh in the divisional office, and I have no separate 
figures for them as yet. Tod makes the Sarai descendants, or perhaps only 
namesakes, of Sehl, a Kaurava K^jput and in ancient times prince of Sindh 
and founder of Aror on the Indus. He says : Schl or Sehr became a titular 
^^appellation of the country, its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrai. 
(See further Sarai under Jats of the western sub-montane, section 433). 

Miana. —Midn is used in the west of the Panjdb to denote any holy man 
and his descendants will often style themselves Midna. 
Thus the head of the Sarai family just described is 
known as the Midn Sdhib Sarai. But in Hazdra at 
least and probably in other parts of the frontier, any 
new convert to Mahomedanism is often called a Mi^a, 
and most of them are cultivators. I have with some 
hesitation classed them as Shekh rather than with 
Ulama. There are 3,282 in the Efiwalpindi and 188 
in the Deraj^t division. 

Besides the classes discussed above, the^ castes shown 
in the margin appear from a rough examination of the 
Shekh sub-divisions to have returned themselves as 
Shekhs in the numbers shown against each. 
are described in their proper places. Of the^ Bodlas 
returned as Shekhs 144 are in Hissfir, 749 in S^sa, 
339 in Firozpur, 849 in Montgomeiy, and 
Bah^walpur. Of the D^udpotras 1,287 are m ^ult^ 
Besides these, men returning themselves ^ er 
been classed as Shekh ; Shekhra,^ a con 


Rettiewed as Shbehs. 

Name of Castes. 

Namber 

returned 

as 

Shekhs. 

Bodla 

2,436 

n^ddpotm ... 

1,421 

Kalil 

270 

Aw5 n 

449 

Maliir 

221 

Tarkh^D 

118 

itfochi 

107 

Rdjptit 

106 

29 other castes, 


mostly low. 

> DtjO 


folL'wing names have 
diminutive of Shekh; Pirz^ah, or descendants of a/^^> or MusaJraan sp _ 
guide; Shekhz^aji, or son of a Shekh. There appear to kave een 
of the first, 19 of the second, and 17 of the third. In the 
the Bhariis (caste No. 48) ha/e been most erroneously 
the number of 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gujr^nw^la, and l,o4 m P 

606, The Turk (Caste No. 126).—I shall not attempt to touch upon 

much debated question of the distinction between i i^^-fyai-iably 

will be sufiicient to say that a Tdrk in the Panj&b means, pi^ ^ JDehli terri- 
a TurkoniSn native of Turkist^n and of Mongolian race. In 
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tory mdeed the villagers, accustomed to describe the Mughals of the Empire 
as Turks, use the word as synonymous with official ; and I have heard my 
Hindu clerks of Kayath caste described as Turks merely because they were 
in Government employ. On the Biloch frontier also the word Turk is com¬ 
monly used as synonymous with Mughal. The Turks of the Panjrib are prac¬ 
tically confined to the Hazdra district, and are doubtless the representatives 
of the colony of Kdrlagh Turks who came into the Panj^b with Tamarlane 
(1399 A.D.) and possessed themselves of the Pakhli tract in the Hazdra 
district, which apparently included the TaniWal, Dhamtaur, and Swati coun¬ 
try, and was politically attached to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed 
of theii’ territory by Swatis and TanaoHs from across the Indus about the 
beginning of the 18th century; and the Turks now returned are doubtless 
their descendants. The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a wanderer ; 
thus in poetry the Sun is called the Turk of China,that is of the East, 
or the Turk of the Sky.'’^ The Turks of Gurdlspur are said to be rope- 
makers by occupation (see further sections 412- and 416). 

277] 507. The Mughal (Caste No 37).— The Mughals proper or Mongols, 

for the two words ai’e only different forms of the same name, probably either 
entered the Panj^b with Babar, or were attracted thither under the dynasty 
of his descendants. They are pi-obably to be found in greatest number in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, the capital of that dynasty ; and I believe that the 
great majority of those who have returned themselves as Mughals in the 
Eastern Punj^ib really belong to that race. Tffiey are also. numei*ous in the 
Rawalpindi division and on the upper frontier, along the route of the Mughal 
armies, and where they find a more kindi’ed people than in the great Panjdb 
plains. But as will be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in 
these parts is certainly much smaller than would appear from our figures. 
The Mughals of Gdjrdt are described by Mr. Monckton as an unhappy 
race. Puffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves above all 
other classes except Saiyads, and even among themselves each house reckons 
itself higher than its neighbour. Aniong the clans, though of high descent, 
‘‘they ai’e now ah a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals, 

“ such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; while to' lower classes they 
“ themselves will not stoop; and the' consequence is that social relations are 
“ sometimes at a dead-lock.'^'' The description applies with equal truth to the 
Mughals of the Dehli territory. Even on the frontier the Mughals do not 
bear a good name. ‘^The Mughals tyi'annize over the cultivator, and the 
“ cultivator over the earth ; and again : Tnist not the MughaPs letters. 
“ Of the Mughals, first letters, then armies.'’^ 

The Mughals are distributed very widely over the Province ; but are, 
excepting DehU, most numerous in the western districts, and more especially 
in R5.walpindi, Jahlam, and Hazara. It Is certain that a very large number 
of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, probably a considerable number 
of them, belong to agricultuial tribes locally known by tribal names, such 
Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and the like, who have set up an almost certain¬ 
ly groundless claim to Mughal origin. M^bny of these have already been 
noticed. But more than this, there is a tendency, apparently confined to 
Hehli and the Rfi,walpmdi and Peshawar divisions, for men of low caste to 
^'all themselves Mughals just as throughout the Province they call themselyeB 
Shekhs. Thus we find among the sub-divisions of those returned as Mughals 
Ii0l2 Kahfirs in Hazfi.ra, and in Rawalpindi 3,655 Sainis and 1,263 RawiU ? 

pa 
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while in the eight districts just specified no fewer than 2,724 other members 
of 41 separate castes, for the most part of low standing, have been detected 
among the Mughals by a rough examination of the detailed clan tables, 
and this is doubtless only a specimen of what has taken place on a very ex¬ 
tensive scale. Major Wace is of opinion that recent Jat converts to Mahomed- 
anism often take the title of Mughal. On the other hand no fewer than 

2,510 persons have returned them¬ 
selves as Pathiin by caste and 
Mughal by tribe, of whom 1,169 
are in the Peshawar district, 746 
in the Derajdt, and 401 in Ra- 
wa!j)indi and Jahlam. Furiher 
light will doubtless be thrown 
upon the composition of the 
so-called Mughals when the de¬ 
tailed tables are published. Of 
the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Chughatta and the Barl^-s seem 
to be numerously represented in 
the Panj^b, the former number¬ 
ing 2.3,593 and the latter 12,137. Men so returned are probably 
true Mughals. Their numbers for the districts in which they are shown as 
numerous are given in the margin. Besides these 1,543 of the Rawalpindi 
Mughals return themselves as Gakkhar and 3,861 as Kayani, the latter also 
of which names perhaps refer to the Gakkhars, who sometimes claim to be 
Kayani. ^ In 1864, Colonel Cmcroft gave the number of true Mughals in 
the Rawalpindi district at 2,767 souls. At last Census there were 
8,205. 


Disteiot. 

MrOHAL TBIBE^ 

Chnghatta. 

Barits. 

Dehli 

1,618 


Amritsar 

1,140 


Sidlkpt 


li654 

RAwaipindi ... 

1,613 

1,661 

Jahlam 

2,735 

2,304 

Gdjrdt 

590 

3,633 

Shahpur 

1,143 

179 

Multan 

3,083 

34 

Jhang 

2,471 

4 

Hazto 

1,014 

141 

Bah^walpur... 

1,488 

... 


508. The Kasars of Jahlam. —The Gakkhars, Sainis, and other castes 
mentioned above are described in their proper places. But the Kasars of 
Jahlam have appai’cntly returned themselves in a body as Mughals, for no 
fewer than 8,527 of the Jahlam Mughals show Kasar as theii’ clan. These 
Kasars occupy the norih of the Dhani country about Bubidl and Chaupeduf 
They say that their old home was in Jammu, and that they joined the armies 
of Bulbar and so obtained possession of their territory which was then almost 
uninhabited. Their present claim to Mughal origin is evidently suggested by 
their association with the Mughal power, and is apparently a new idea; for 
up to the time of the Census itself they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis¬ 
tinction of being one of the few Salt-range tribes who claimed neither Rajput, 
AwSn, nor Mughal descent. They are described by Mr. Thomson as a pas¬ 
sionate and revengeful race, careles.s of human life, but good cultivators t ougi 
soraew'hat exacting landlords. Envy is their most odious quality ; overy 
family is distracted with mean jealousies wich are sometimes prosecu e wi^i 
"^astonishing rancour, and not unseldom degenerate into criminal 
is fair to add that their vices seem to be gradually losing strength. y 


U liave nofcbeen able to obtain satisfactory information regarding this Gaklrbars 

Kayfiu was the capital of Kai Kayiis, Kai Knbad, and Kai Khnsru; and some ^ ^ ^jj^t trie 

cull themselves Kayani because they claim descent from these three Kings. that tho 

Mnghak proper, and especially the Chnghattas and Qisnlhr^hos, are Jacob and Joseph 

GukkbaTH cull themselves Kau^ni or Canaanites because they claim descent ireni 
.rho livgd in Canaan; lUid that it is this word which lia.^} been misread Kayani. 


















Minor LAND-OWNING and agricultural castes. al3 


II of the lleadmc^ are personally very engaging, good horsemen, keen sportsmen. 
^^dth frank manners and a good presence; and it is sometimes difficult to 
^ understand h'ow they should have such a mean side to their character.^^ 

509. Ghulam (Caste No 130).—These men are returned from the 
Peshawar district to the number of 3,34 j 7 undeir the name of Ghulam 
KhanaZtid, and from Multan to the number of 99 to the name of Khanaz^d 
simply. The latter may be an error for Khanzadah. The Peshawar men show 
theii clans as Turkheh Ghulam and MalekheL They are said to be descendants 
of captives in wai’ who were made slaves {ghulam), whence theii’ name. They 
are ^ still chiefly employed- in domestic service, and are generally attacked to 
their hereditary -masters, -though some of them have taken to shop-keeping 
and other occupations. 

Since >Vriting the above, which is based upon the information of a highly 
educated gentleman in our political service, himself a Native of Peshdwar, I 
find that Muhammad Haiydt Khan states in his IIaiydt*i-Afglidni that the 
Qizilbash of Kabul described below are collectively known as Ghuldm- 
khdnah. If so, our Ghulam Khanazads are probably nothing more than 
Q-izilbashes. But the class described above does exist in Peshdwav in consider¬ 
able numbers. 


509a. The Qizilbash (Caste No. 181), —The Qizilbfish^ are a tribe of 
Tartar horsemen from the eastern Caucasus, who formed the backbone of 
the old Persian army and of the force with which NMir Shah invaded India. 
Many of the great Mughal ministers have been Qizilbash, and notably Mir 
Jumlah the famous minister of Aurangzeb. They are said to take their 
name from a red cap of peculiai’ shape which they wear, which was invented 
by the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Pemia, an intolerant Shiah, as the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of that sect, and which his son Shdh Tumfep compelled Hii- 
ni^,yun to wear when a refugee at the Persian Coiu’t. There are some 1,200 
families of Qizilbash in the city of Kdbul alone, where they were located by 
Nddir Shdh, and still form an important military colony and exercise considera¬ 
ble influence in local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghdnis- 
tdn. Besides the number of Qizilbash returned as such, 66 were entered as 
Pathans, of whom 4 j 8 were in Derah Ismdil Khan, See also the preceding 
paragraph under the head Ghuldra. 


^ In the caste table the word is spelt Kizalt but 1 believe Qinil is correct. 
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part V.—RELIGIOUS, PROFESSIONAL, MERCANTILE, [P.2793 
AND MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

610. General and Introductory.— The classes discussed in this part of the 
chapter form an exceedingly heterogeneous collection. They are in fact all 
those that are left after separating the landowning and agricultural castes on 
the one hand, and the vagrant, artisan, and menial classes on the other. They 
include some of the highest and some of the lowest castes in the^ Province, yet 
there is a connection between the priestly Brahman and the semi-priestly Nai, 
between the merchant Khatri and the pedlar Slaniar. I have divided the castes 
now to be considered into six groups. The first includes the priestly castes 
such as the Brdhman and Saiyad ; the second the various ascetic, religious, and 
mendicant orders oifaqirs ; the third the minor i)rofessional castes such as the 
Ndi, the Mir^si, and the BMt; the fourth the great mercantile castes such as 
the Khatri and Arora ; the fifth the earners and pedlars such as the Banjara 
and Mani^ ; while in the sixth are included those miscellaneous castes, such as 
the Kashmiri and Kdyath, for whom I have been unable to find a place else¬ 
where. The line between the merchants and shop-keepers on the one ^ hand 
and the carriers and pedlars on the other is exceedingly ill-defined, both in the 
figures and in the facts. The groups are too diverse in their character for any 
general discussion of them to be profitable ; and I shall consider each under 
its separate heading, where also will be found the figures showing their distri¬ 
bution throughout the Panjfib. 

PEIESTLY CLASSES. 

511. Priestly castes.— The group of castes which I am about to discuss, 
and of which the figures are given in Abstract No. 88 on the next page,* may *P. 216- 
be divided into three classes, Hindu priests, Muhammadan priests, and/^^/V^. 

The last I give in this abstract so as to complete the group ; but they wUI be 
discussed further on, and I shall confine my remarks at present to the priestly 
and religious castes, as distinct from orders. The Brahmans are of course the 
very type of a Hindu caste, while the piijaris of our tables probably belong for 
the most part to what is now a real caste, though the word itself is merely the 
name for an occupation. But the Muhammadan group is not so homogeneous. 

The title of a Saiyad should be, but notoriously is not, confined to the descen¬ 
dants of a common ancestor ; while the Ulama are professedly a miscellaneous 
collection of persons returned under entries most of which should never hav^e 
appeared at all in the caste column. The Chishtis again probably include both 
spiritual and carnal descendants of their Chief, as is the case with so many ox 
the religious orders next to be discussed ; while the Bod las ^ ai’e 
certainly a clan of E^jpufcs who have acquired a character for sanctity, 
tioally, the two groups should occupy very different positions among the 0 - 
lowers of theii* respective faiths. The Br^man is a priest, and entitmcl bm sue 
to reverence and support by the ordinances of the Hindu religion : the 
merely claims respect in virtue of his descent from the son-in-law ox 0 
phet, and the Muhammadan religion as such has no organised priesthoo . 
it has already been pointed out in the Chapter on Eeligion that theie is r y 


miST/fy 
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Ittle to choose between the Hindu and the Musalmdn as regards the spii-itual 
bondage in which their superstition enfolds them ; and indeed that if either 
has the advantage, it is the former rather than the latter. The classes includ¬ 
ed under the present group are by no means pui’ely jniestly ; they are also 
lai-ge owners and cultivators of land. But their most distinctive characteristic 
is their saintly character, and I have therefore sepamted them from the land¬ 
owning and agricultural classes. At the same time the distinction between 
the Saiyad and the Qureshi Shekh as regards the spiritual reverence paid them 
is probably, at least in the south-western districts, exceedingly small. 

512, The Brahman (Caste No. 3). —The Brdhman or Levite of tlic Hindu 
caste system is the third most numerous caste in the Panjdb, outmunbering 
all but Jats and Rdjputs. I shall not attempt to discuss his origin and 
theoretical position ; much has been written and published concerning him, the 
first hundred pages of Sherring^s first volume and the whole of the second 
volume of Wilson^s Indian Caste are devoted to him alone, and Cole- 
brooke^s Essays contain much valuable information on the subject. The 
figures of Abstract No. 88 showing the distribution of the caste in the Panj^lb 
are very striking. The proportion of Brahmans to total population reaches its 
maximum in the hills of Kangra and Simla, the most Hindu portion of 
the Province, where it rises as high as hum 13 to 15 per cent. Throughout 
the remainder of the Panjdb the proportion steadily changes with the prevailing 
religion. It is highest in the sub-montane and Jamna tracts where the people 
are essentially Hindus ,* it gradiialljr decreases from east to wxst, being 
markedly smaller in the central and Sikh districts ; it is still smaller in the cis- 
Indus Salt-i-ange Tract; while in the Western Plains and beyond the Indus 
the Brahmans may be said comparatively speaking to disappear. The 
Brahmans have no territorial organisation. They accompany their clients in 
their migrations, settle with them in their new homes, and receive grants of 
land to hold or cultivate 

The function and position of the Brahman in his sacerdotal chaiucter have 
been abeady described in the Chapter on Religion, section 236. He concerns 
himself but little with the spiritual guidance of the people, but he is consulted 
as to omens and auspicious names, dates, afid events, and he ofliciates at all 
ceremonial functions. These duties however employ, except perhaps in the 
west of the Province, but a small proportion of the total number ; and the 
remainder are pure Levites, ready to be fed or receive offerings in the naiiic of 
God, but their sacerdotal functions being pm*ely passive. These men supple¬ 
ment the offerings of their clients by practising agriculture very extensively ; 
and it may be said that wherever the BiAhmans are numerous they ar(i, ex¬ 
cepting only the educated Pandits or PMhas, land-ownei-s and cultivate 
They are poor husbandmen, for their pride of caste and the fact that a ^ 
part of their subsistence comes to them mthout the necessity of toil • 
them impatient of manual labour ; and like the Rdjpuls they look up- 
actual operation of ploughing as degrading, insomuch that in ^he 
Brahman who ploughs is scarcely recognised as a brother by the higher 
of the caste. In social position the Brdhman is of coui’se pre-eminentl 
the Hindu portion of the Panjdb, though he is thought but meanly 
frontier. Yet even where his position is most readily admitted he ha 
make himself beloved. He is grasping, quai*velsome, and overbeai'in 
Vt ith pride in his own descent and contempt for that of others, whi’ 
himself aloof from the chents whose pockete he preys upon, an- 
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associate himself with the community upon which he lives. A Diim, a 
Brahman, and a goat are of no avail in time of need.^^ Where Brdhmans 
hold any considerable share of a village trouble and disputes are sure to fol¬ 
low ; and the villages have a proverb : As famine from the desert, so comes 

evil from a Br^hman.^^ So their avarice is expressed in the saying—‘‘ The 
Mulla, the Bhdt, the Brahman, and the Dum; these four castes were not 
born on giving day,^'^ and their love of good living by the proverb : Dine 

with a Brahman and jog along the road with a Kii’dr (the Kirars being 
great talkers). On the whole the Brdhman has but little real influence over 
the Hindu peasant, and the reverence paid him is largely ti-ad.itional or due 
to the conseiwative tendency of the women. The Brdhmans of the hills have 
a social and tribal organisation almost exactly corresponding with that of 
the hill Edjputs. The quotations from Mr. Barnes given at pages 175* and 
179t bear upon the subject. They too are divided into grades, each grade 
marrying from the one below and giving their daughters to the one above, 
while the lower classes will marry K^yath or Banya, and in Kulu even Kanet 
women. The mixed class of Pahdri Mahdjans is described below under mer¬ 
cantile castes. In the hills of Haz^a on the banks of the Jahlam these 
Mahdjans, who are also called Dhakochi, seem to include the whole Brahman 
caste. In the Peshawar division 185 persons are returned as Brdhman-Mah^- 
jans, and these I have classed as Brahmans. It is probable that some of the 
Pah^ Mah^jans also are really Brahmans. The Hill Brahmans universally 
eat meat, from which the Brahmans of the plains, except perhaps in the ex¬ 
treme west, scrupulously abstain. Of the total number of Brdhraans only 
about 7,000 are returned as Sikh, the denial of the superiority claimed by the 
higher castes which distinguished the teaching of Gum Govind not being 
acceptable to t he Brahman. The Sikhs employ Hindu Brahmans as their 
parohiU or family priests in exactly the same way as do the Hindus and Jains. 
There are also 3,500 Musalm^n Br^,hmans, chiefly in the Dehli district. 
These men are known as Huseni Brahmans, and are said to receive oblations 
in the name of the Hindu gods from Hindus and in the name of All^h from 
Mtisalm^ns. 

618. The divisions of the Brahmans. —The Brahminicial gotrai have already been df?scribed 
in section 8B3, TJie Brahman caste or class is divided into ten great sections, all ha&ed upon 
geographical distribution, which differs in customs and standing and do not intermarry. They 
again are divided into two groups each containing five sections, as follows :— 

A.—The Jive Dravidas {south of the Vindhyas), 

The Mahardahtra (of the Mahratta country). 

The Tailangs or Andhra (of the Telugn country). 

The Dravida (of the Tamil or Bravida country). 

The Karndta (of the Carnatic). 

The Gurjara or Gdjardti (of Gujarat in Sindh). 


Sl 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 
6 . 
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—The Jive Oaurs {north of the Vindhyas). 

6. The Gaur (of Gaur, probably not Bengal, see helow). 

7. The S^raswat or S^rsdt (of the Panj^b, beyond the Saruswati). 

8. The Kanyakubja (of Kanauj). 

9. The Maitbila (of tne Mithiia countiy), 

10. The Utkala (oi Orissa). 

Of these great divisions the Pan jdb Brdhmans belong for the most part to the 
damns and south-eastern districts and the eastern hills, and to the Sdrstit in the remainder 
Province. The figures are given below in Abstrr.ct No. 89, a few districts in 
numbers are shown being omitted. It may be said that a line drawn north-e^t x* 

tbiough Simla and Pati&a roughly divides the Gaur from the S^rsiit. I append a ae^np 
*80mt of the principal divisions of the Brahmans to be met with in the Paiijab, and 
the reader for fuller details to the authorities quoted in the beginning of section old. 


Abstract No. 89, showing Brahman Divisions for Districts and States. 
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The Gaur Brahman.— < There has been much dispute about the position of the Gaur from 
which this section is named. Their traditional place of orij^in is Hariana, and their present 
home is the portion of the North-West Provinces lying Avest of Aligarh and Mathra, and the part 
of the Panjdb defined above j and they are separated from Bengal by other sections of the caste. 
General Cunningham suggest-} that Gaur is the old name of Gonda, while Sir George Campbell 
would make it another form of the word Ghaggar. The Gaur Brahmans are far more strict in all 
caste observances than the Sarsut Brahmans, from whose hands they will not cat broad, and upon 
whom they look down. 

Tli0 Sarsut Brahman is the Brahman of the Ihmjab Proper, and takes his name from the 
Saruswati which lies near his eastern boundary. He is said to be less grasping and quarrelsome 
than tlio Gaur, and ho is certainly much less rigid in his oliservanco of caste rules, eating and smok¬ 
ing with most uf the strickr Hindu castes, such as Banyas. Khatris, Suds, and Kayaths. He 
Qats flesh in the hills, and perhaps in some parts of the plains also. 


The Gujarati and Dakaut Brahmans.— These men are scattered in small nnmbers all over 
the Province. The Gujarati Brdhmans probably belong 1o the Gurjara section already mentioned. 
The Dakaut or Dakotra Brahmans are fortune-tellers and astrologers, and came from Northern 
Rajputdna. They belong to the Panj Gaur group, of which they arc sometimes, in Bdjpiitana 
which is their home, reckoned as a separate section. The following description is taken from my 
Karnal Report:— 

** Offerings to BrAhmans arc divided into bar and graha for the days of the week, and two 
for liahu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun and moon. 
“ Those two are parts of a jin (Rakshas), who, when sitting at dinner with the gods and jins, 
'‘drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. The sun and moon told of him 
“ an-l Bhagivan cut him into two parts, of which Rahu, including the stomach and tlicrefore the 
“ nectar, is tlte more worthy. When anybody wishes to offer to Brahmans from illness or other 
“ cause, he consnlts u Rrahman who casts his lioroscope and directs which offering of the seven 
‘‘jraA'M should bo made. The grahins wyq most commonly offered during an eclipse, that to 
“ Rahu being given at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Gaur 
“ Brihmans will not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (iil) or urad, 
"black blanket, or clothes, salt, <&c., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes, nov tatnaja, 
which is seven grains mixed w'itb a piece of iron in them ; those belonging to the graha whose 
•' offerings are forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow, 

" The Giijardti or Bias Brahmans who came from Gujarat iu Sindh are in some respects 
“ the liighe t cla-.s of all Brahmans; they are always fed first; and they bless a Gaur when they 
meet him, while they will not cat ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th 
" day after deatli, and the Gaurs will not eat on the 13th day if this has not been done. Rut 
" they take inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an 
"eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes 
" if washed, buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offeiing to R4hu made by a sick 
" person, who puts gold in gbi, looks at his face iu it, and gives it to a Giijrati, or who weighs 
" himself against satndja and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo which has been possessed 
“by a d; vl! hi that degree that he has got on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a village) 

" or a loal di’opj. id In the month of Sav/aii, or buffalo calf in Mag, are given to the Gujarati as 
" being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. At every Larveat the Gujarati takes a small allow- 
“ anct* (seori) of grain from the thrashing floor, jnst as does the Gaur. 

Tlie Dakauts came from Agroha in the Uakhau. Raja Jasrat, father of Rfi,mchandar, 
“ hiid exeped the anger of Saturday by worshipping all the other but him. Saturday 

" accordingly rained fire on JasraPs city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, but the 
" Bruhmaiis feared to take the offering for dread of the consequences ; so Jasrat made from the 
" dill ')f his body one Daka Rishi wbo took the offerings, and was the ancestor of Dakauts by a 
.Sudra woman. Tbe other Br^hman.^^, however, disowned him; so Jasrat consoled him by pro- 
" mising that all Brahmans should in future consult his children. The promise has been fulfilled. 
“T]io Dakauts are pre-eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every class 
“on all subjcctt} but the dates of weddings and the names of children, on which the Gaurs advise. 

Tboy firo the scaire-goats of tlie Hindu religion; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky 
“ ofi’erhir/o which no other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. Especially 
“ they fake the offerings of W. d/iesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are so unlucky that no 
" man will accept their offerings; and if they wish to make them they have to give 

sisU r’.s c m-s. No Hindu of any ewte will cat any sort of food at their han(W, ond a 
‘"wiHhIIngs they sit with the lower castes; though of course they only eat food ^ 

Drainiip.Ti. Jn old days they possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 A.M.j but is 
“ now fuilci] them. They and the Gujaratis are always at enmity, because, as they take a y 
of the same offering, Hieir interests cla.sh.'' 

The Fttshkarna Brahmans tnko tijelr name from the sacred lake of 
near Ajmer. O?io ;jecuon of tiiom is said to have been originally Beld^^J wot 
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to Bralmiinical rank as a reward for excavating llie tank. They still worsliip tlie pickaxe. 
They are the hereditary Brahmans of the RajpiWina Bhtitias, and are mere strict in caste matters 
than the S^rsut. They are found in some nnmhers in the western districts of the Panjab. 

The Mahabrahman or Acharj. —This is the Brahman who performs the funeral ceremonies. 
After the cremation he is seated on the dead man’s bedstead and the sons lift him up, bedstead 
and all, and make obeLsance to liim. He then receives the bedstead and rll the wearing apparel 
of the dead man. He rides on a d mkey, and is considered so impure that in many villages ho is 
not allowed to come inside the gate. 

The Muhial, Moyal or Mial Brahmans.— This is a sub-section of the Sarsut .vetion, who are 
said to be so named from the seven Muhins or clans of which they C( nsist. Thpy are almost 
confined to the snb-montnne Salt-range Tract. They say that certain of their ancestors rose to 
high position under the Mughals, since when they have abandoned all performance of priestly 
functions or claim to a sacerdotal character, and cultivate land, but especially take service in the 
army or as clerks. They object to be called Brahmans, as the enli.stmcnt of Brahmans is said to 
be forbidden in our army. This is their own account; but in Hazara proper the Muhials perfoim 
priestly functions and receive alms and oblations just like other Brahmans. Another story derives 
their name from a place called Mava, ‘ now deserted.’ 

Dharukra Brahmans are Gaur Brahmans of the Debli Territory who have taken to widow- 
maiTiage, and with whom other Brahmans will not intermarry. Tliey are much the same as the 
Dasa or Doghla Brahmans.” 

Chamarwa and Gurra Brahmans. —These arc the Brahmans who minister to the Chamirs, 
P.283] Aheris, and other outcastes. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other clas-ses; and 
though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible that their claim to Brahman origin is 
unfounded. Yet on the whole it seems moat probable that they are true Bi ahiuans l»y descent, but 
have fallen from their high position. They are often called Chamarwa Sddhs. 


Bhojkis. 


514. The Pujaris and Bhojkis (Caste No. 120).—means really no¬ 
thing but an officiating priest at a temple or slirine, and in the majority of 
eases would be a Brahman or faqir. But the Pujaris of the shrines in the 

K^ngra and Simla hills have grown into a 
distinct caste^ composed originally, it is said, of 
a mixed collection of Nais, Brdhmans, Rajputs, 
and Jogis, who all intermanied. Those of the 
great shrines, such as Jawalamukhi and Bdwan, 
are called Bhojkis; and I have included under 
the head Pujari 1,274 yersons returned as 
Bhojkis, of whom the distribution is shown in 
the raai’gin. They are all priests of Devi, and 
their name is said to be a corruption of Pujlci. 
Tlie Bhojkis are said by Mr. Barnes to bo not 

___Brahmans, though they are <lic hereditary priests ‘ 

of these celebrated temples. They all wear the 
sacred thread; they intermany among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine 
and are a debauched and profligate set; the men are constantly in the 
Couiis involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
moralityColonel Jenkins of K^gra writes of them as follows :— 


Jalandhar 

Huahyarpur 

Kaugra 

Amritsar 

Ijahore 

Jhaug 

Kapur ihala 

Bilaspur 


45 

15 

729 

203 

135 
1 

10 

136 

1,274 


The Bhojkis are perhaps a unique featui'o of this district. They are attached to the great 
‘‘temples at Kaugra and Ja<v’41amukhi and are supported by the income. They claim to be 
Silrsdt Brabmins j but if so, Lave certainly sunk in tbo social scale, as no ordinary Brabmhia 
would eat * kachi rasoi ’ with them. They appear to occupy mneb the same position as the 
Ganga Putras of Benares, and the probability in that they arc mere * Jogis * who have obtained 
u a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they have entered. The word ir evidently 
‘‘connected with the Sanskrit root *bhoj ’ to feed, and is taken from the nabwe of their dntiof! 

lliey intermarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called ‘ Bodlvw Vaiidils. Thoy^ are 
u very quarrelsome, litigious, and profligate, and may be well characterizeid by the faruous epithet 
“ O|y0po</kOtTO(roKO0ovro?tKora?at7rwpos, which, if I remember rig’ut, wus translated •'J* arly 
rising, base informing, sad litigious, plaguy follows’ ” 

Of the 3,931 Pujdns and Bhoikis shown in Table VIIl A, o'.'l Pujiivis 
ave Mabomedan, Tliese are almost certainly BukbAri? nr people, or iwrli.-iMS 
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Saiyads, of Bukhara., the words Pajdi-i and B^hdri being 

OTthout dots. They are found only in Jdlandhar, Lahore, and Amntsai, the 

three great commercial towns. 

515 The Saiyads (Caste No. 24).— The true Saiyads are the descendants 
of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and I believe that the word pi^perly in¬ 
cludes only those descended from him by Fdtima, Mahomet’s daughter. But 
there are Ulavi Saiyads who are said to be descended through other wives. 
Our tables show 248!l02 Saiyads in the Panjdb, but it is impossible to say 
how manv of these are of tnie Saiyad stock. Certainly an ® 

of those returned as such have no real claim to the title. The saying is 
“Last year I was a Juldhajthis 7®“’’^ 

rise I shall be a Saivad ;and i£ '' generation be subsiituttd for year , 
the process is sufficientlv common. The Saiyads are found scattered through- 
futEprovin". In the eastern half of the f-3^vb tW 
lively small element in the population, except in Dehli itself. These men 
for the most part came in with the Mahomedan conquerors or under then 
dynasties, and were granted lands or revenue which ^^^eir descendants still 
hold and enjoy. The Bfe Saidtit of the Jamna-Granges Bo f, with whom 
many of these Eastern Saiyads are connected, enjoyed considerable pohti^l 
importance during the latter daj^s of the Mughal empire. Bu tirec y 
meridian of Lahore is passed the Saiyads form a markedly larger portion ot 

the population, being largest of all on the Pathdn frontier and in the bait- 

ranee lhact, and only slightly smaller on the lower Indus. Ma,ny of _ the 
PatWm tribes, such as^the Bangash of Koh^t and the Mishwdni, claim Saiyail 
oriein and it may be that some of these have returned themselves as 
instead of as Pathdns. The Apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Pathans to Isldm were called Saiyads if they came from the west and bhekhs 
if from the east, and it is probably to the descendants of the former, and to 
false claims to Saiyad origin setup most commonly m a wholly MuShlm&n 
tract, that the large number of Saiyads in the north-west of the Pan]ftb is 
due. At the same time the Biloches, who were originally Shiahs and were 
called “the friends of Ali,” reverence and respect Saiyads far more than do 
those bigoted Sunnis the Pathdns j and I am surpnsed to find Saiyads more 
numerous among the latter than among the former. The Saiyads of Kdg 
who came into Hazara with Saiyad Jalal B4ba hold the whole of the ? 
valley, and the Saiyads of the Multan district occupy a prominent po^itw , 

.nJ will b. (onnd di^ibed .t leaglb I. M. Eoo', Settot Export. 
abject state of bondage in which the Saiyads and other holy 
frontier races has been described in the Chapter on a 

The Saiyad is, no less than the Brahman, a land-owner and culfrva^ ^ 

large scale. Indeed, while the BrShman is by birth a priest, oi “ gj 

Le^tc, the Saiyad as such is neither; though he makes ^f b^ ^/^Jich 
saintliness, at any rate in the west of the Pan]fib, to compel ‘ 

the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of f’^im. i^e 
Kam^l u thoB described in my Settlement Reporh ignorant 

cally th« worst cultivator I Low. Lazy, thnrtless, and and 

‘rand conceited, he xvill not dig till driven to it by the fea. of 
“ I hinks tbit his holy descent should save his brow from m-iiids down 

“ing. At the best he has no cattle, he has no IjX, and holy, 

“his tenants to the utmost. At the worst he ^qua ly poofr J 
“ He is the worst revenue payer in the district j foi to nim, e 
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mcnt only means greater slotli.^^ Mr. Thorbnrn thus describes the Saiyads 
of Bannu:— 

As a rnle the Saiyads are land-owners not tenants, and bad, lazy, land-owners they make 
too . In learning, general intelligence, -and even in speech and appearance, they are hardly dis- 
“ tingnishablo from the Pathans or Jats amongst whom they live. Hero and there certainly 
honourable exceptions are to be found. The way the lands now held by them were originally 
acquired was in most cases by gift. Though many of them still exercise considerable influence, 
their hold as a class on the people at large is much weaker than it was thirty ytara ago. Tlie 
“ strugfflo for existence caused by the increase of population since annexation has knocked much 
‘'of the awful reverence the Pathdn zaminddr used to feel tow’ards holy men in general out^ of 
"him. He r.ow views most matters from rather a hard worldly than a superstitious standpoint. 

Many a family or community would now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some 
" Saiyad^s brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which would ensue 
" from turning them out neck and crop, the spiritual consequences would be risked udllingly 
" enough.^’ 

In Afghanistan the Saiyads have much of the commerce in their hands, 
as theii’ holy character allows them to pass unharmed where other Pathans 
P. 284] would infallibly be murdered. Even the Biloches do not love the Saiyad : 
they say, May God not give kingship to Saiyads and Mullas.^' The Saiyads 
as a rule follow the Mahoraedan law' of inheritance, and do not give their 
daughters to other than Saiyads. But in the villages of the east many of them 
have adopted the trilial customs of their neighbours, while in the west the 
Hindu prejudice against widow-marriage has in many cases extended to them. 

5 I 64 Divisions of the Saiyads. — ^The Panjab Saiyads are primarily divided into Hasani 
descended fr(»m Hasan and Husaini descended from Husain the sons of Ali, Hasan-Husaini the 
descendants of Abdul QadirGilani who si>rang from an intermarriage between the two branches, 
Ulavi descended from Ali by other wives than Fatima, and Zaidi who are descended from Zaid 
Shahid, a grandson of Husain. But they also have a second set of divisions named after the 
places whence their ancestors came. Thus the descendants of Abdul Qadir are often known as 

Gildni •. so the Gardezi or B^hdddi Saiyads 
~~ are an important branch of the Hnsainis, 
Saiyad sections. owned a large portion of the Sal’si 

Sidhu iahail of Multdn, while the Zaidis 
are said to be a branch of the Gardozis. The 
Bukhari Saiyads seem to be of the Husaini 
section. The numbers returned are given 
in the margin. The Saiyads of the Western 
Plains are chiefly Bukhari and Husaini; 
the Gilaui Saiyads are found chiefly in the 
centre of the Panjah and the Salt-range and 
Shahpur, the Jdflri in Gujrdt, tho Husaini 


Hasani 

Husaini 

Zaidi 

Jafiri 

Bukhdri 


11,746 
86,831 
4,089 
6,386 
, 96,878 


Bakhari.. 
Mashaidi 
Gildni .. 
Shirdzi ., 
Gardezi .. 


13.324 

24,271 

18,967 

7,983 

1,902 


western sub-moutano, the Shirdzi in Jahlam and ^ , 

in Jahlam, tho Bdkhariin Rawalpindi, and the Mashaidi in the Salt-range Tract. 

517. The Ulama (Caste No. 70).— This is a perfectly miscellaneous as¬ 
sortment of people, many of whom cannot claim to have any priestly chumc- 
ter. Any divine learned in the faith of Islam claims the title of Alim, the 
plui’al of which is Ulama or the learned men/^ But on the frontier any 
person who can read and write and possesses sufRcient religious knowledge to 
enable him to conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the ^ title. Besides 
the people who have returned themselves as Ulama, I have included undiu* 

__ this heading a largo number of 

persons who have denoted their 
ca,ste by somi' word whl' h (vx- 
presses nothing more than a ceitain 
decree of I'eligious knowledge or 
standing among the Mahumedans, 
The terms so included and tho 
numbers returned under ('rich aiv 
shown in the margin. The ineau' 


UlAMA. 


Ulama 

7,896 

Muldna 

1,053 

Mujdwir 

8,480 

Makhdiirndna 

801 

Q^zi ... 

2,623 

Mfan 

714 

Mulla 

2,479 

Mulldzddah ... 

158 

Mulla-Mulwdua 

2,879 

Othei'S 

197 ■ 
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ing of TJlama has just been ^escribed, 
such 


iffor uiama nas JUS. ucca Those who returned themse ves as 

ich are almost wholly in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions, and 4 129 are 
in Gui-ddspur and 1,701 in Gujrat. Mnjawir is the liereditoy gu^dian of a 
shrine. Of those returned as such 2,479 arc in Derab Ghazi, and ^e veiy 
possibly the attendants of the celebi^ted shrine of Sakhi Sa^ax at Nigdha. 
Qazi is* the Mahomedan law-doctor who gives opinions^ all religious and 
legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qazi often retmn the title, 
and there are several well-known Qiizi families. Of om- Qazis 1,725 ^e in 
Simot, 542 in Amritsar, and 241 in Giiidaspiir. In Derah Ghazi the Qfeis 
are said all to be Awdns, and to call themselves Ulama. The Mulla or 
Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulwa- 
na or Mulana appear to be merely other forms of Mullaall these peqile 
are returned from the Derajat, Peshawar, and Mult4n divisions. Makhdum 
means the head of a shrine, generally a descendant of the saint who presides 
over the management,- and the title used to be almost confined to the h^ds 
of the more celebrated shrines ; but it is now used by those of smaller shnnes 
also, and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhduraana is another 
form of tL same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants of a 
Makhdum. In the Deraj4t Mian means any saint or holy man or teacher, 
but is now often used by the descendants of such persons. Miana has been 
discussed under Shekh. Mullfizadah is of course nothing more than the de¬ 
scendant of a Mulla. Under this head of Ulama should probalily be included 
the Akhundzadah and Akhiind Khel. Akhund is a title given to any spiritual 
chief of renown, and the descendants of these men are known by the above 
names. Indeed Major Wace says that among the Hazara PatMns any one 
who lias studied the religious books is called Akhradzadah or Mulla mdi er- 
ently. Under the head Pathans 3,665 men have shown their _ tribe as 
Akhund Khel; 2,128 in PeshAwar, 946 in Hazara, 854 in Rawalpindi, and 
166mBannn. But Mr. Beckett points out that many of these are men 
who cannot show any claim to the title. ‘^They are J 

"Aw-ans, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend that they are 
'' Saiyads. They should not be classed as Mullas or priests, as they perform 
no priestly functions. They cultivate land or ^raze cattle like any othei 
“ Pathans. but cling to the title, as it carries with it a certain amount of 
« con-ideration.’^ I suspect there are very many of those classed in our table, 
as l lama who have no better claim to the title. The popiilai- opinion of the 
U'lama is expressed in the proverbs quoted at pages 143-4 m the Chapter on 
Bclig-'on. 

518. The Chishti (Caste No. 116). -This heading includes two 
clat’^es of p^uple. The Chishti or Chishtia is an order ... 

founded by Banda Nawfiz who is buried at KaJbargalr They are ^ 7 
to singing, and are generally Shiahs. The Indian Chishtis 
foik/.vers of Khwfijah Mufn-ul-din of Chisht, who died in tJiere 

ji' iiia]is the same man as or a disciple of Banda Nawaz. A p, J i g 

ire members of the Chishtia order in the Panjdb, and these me ^ 

by reason of their belonging to that order But the and 

Pattao was a Chishtia faqir ; and the descendants of If ^ ^h is 

■ ■■ ’ ’ cveloped mto a _ casie 

Lontgomery district, 

oil hi appear ijo be found jn other parts of the Tcjab a > 

;nry respeet ' mrt'h rescnabui"’ tho Bodlas nest to be 


}vijdrf*n, whether 
.iind tn ihe low-^r 


describedi Of the 
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ChiFlitis o£ our table the whole 887 of the Dehli division and 140 of those of 
the Lahore division returned themselves as Chishtia faqtrsy and are probably 
mere members of the order. The other figures I cannot sepamte. Mr. Purser 
says that the ancestors of the Montgomery Chishtis are supposed to have come 
from K4bul to Lahore 600 years ago, and then moved to Montgomery where 
B4ba Farid settled at Pak Pattan. Like the Bodlas they were till lately 
wholly nomad, and like them they claim Q-ureshi origin; and it is not impossi¬ 
ble that some of them have returned themselves as ShekL They take. Rdjput 
girls to wife, 'Eiere is a saying— You can tell a Chishti by his squint-eye 
but what the origin of it may be I know not. 


rp 2SK1 w (Caste No, 172). —The Bodlas are a small section of the 

J W.attu Rajputs of the lower and middle Satluj, who have for some generations 
• enjoyed a character for peculiar sanctity, and who now claim Qureshi origin from 
Abu Baku Sadiq; and 2,435 of them have entered themselves as Qureshi and 
not ^ Bodla, and are included under the head Shekh. Of these 144 are 
m Hiss&’j 749 in Sirsa, 339 in Firo^ur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bahawalpur* They still marry Wattu girls, though they . give their 
daughters only to Bodlas. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, 
and^ still hold a jagir, the proceeds of which they now supplement by 
cultivation. They came up from Multdn through Bahawalpur to ]\tont- 
gome^,‘Where they are described by Mr. Purser as "'lazy, silly, and 
conce^d.^** From Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied 
the Bahak 'p,arganah which they still hold. They are credited with the 
power of curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydro¬ 
phobia ; they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. 
They have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 
their Wattu origin is undoubted. 


ASCETIC AND MENDICANT ORDERS. 

520. ^ The ascetic and mendicant orders. —I now turn to the 
consideration of that section of the community which is commonly 
included under the generic term of Faqir. I must first point out that our 
figures, though representing with fair accuracy the total numbers of this 
class, aa’e wholly imperfect so far as the details are concerned. The divisional 
oflSces included the various orders under the general term, but that was easily 
remedied. I have had them picked out again, and have given the numbers 
to be added on this account to the figures of Table VIIIA in each case in 
the following pai*agraphs. But the veal reason of the failure of our figures 
to show details is, that* the great mass of these faqtrs entered the name 
of their order not under " tribe but under "sect^^ and as we were 
forbidden to tabulate any sects except Shiah, Siunni, Wah4bi, and Farfoi, 
the details were not worked out at all. If I had known how lai'gely this 
liad been the case, I should not have tabulated separately even the few 
orders that we shown in Table VIIIA, as the figures are utterly misleading; 
and for this reason I do not give details of Faqirs in my Abstract on 
■ ai6. page 280.* ^ 

The figures for Faqirs comprehend at least three if not four, ve.y 
difEerent classes of people. First come the religious orders purc' and 
simple. Many of these are of the highest resTiiectabilitv; the raemhers 
tire generally collected in monasteries or shrines where they, la'o qwlet 
peaceful lives, keeping open house to travellers, training their neophyte.? 
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and exorcising a wholesome influence upon the people of the neighbourhood. 
Such are many at least of the Bairagis and Gosdins. Some of the orders 
do not beep up regular monasteries, but travel about begging and vi^tii^ 
their disciples; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quai-tera in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order ofiiciates. So too the monasterial ordere travel about among their 
disciples and collect the offerings upon which they pai-tly subsist. Tliere is 
an immense number of these men whose influence is almost wholly tor 
good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, though even among 
them the rule is seldom stiictly observed; but most of the Hindu orders 
are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi sections of which the latter only 
tabes vows of celibacy, while among the Musalmdu ordei-s celibacy is 
seldom even professed. Such however as live in monasteries arc geimrally 
if not allways celibate. The professed ascetics are called Sddhs if Hindu 
and Firs if Miisalm^n. The Hindus at any rate have their neophytes who 
are undergoing probation before admission into the order, and these men are 
called Chela. But besides these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics have their 
disciples, bnown respectively as Sewah and Murid, and these latter belong to the 
order as much as do their spiritual guides; that is to say a K^yatb _cl®rk may 
be a Bairfei or Pathan soldier a Chishti, if they_ have committed teeir 
spiritual direction respectively to a Bairtigi and Chishti guru and 
it is not probable that such men have returned the name of the order ^ 
their caste, though this may occasionally have happened; am it is certem 
that none of them have returned themselves as Faqir. Thus so tar the 
orders are made up of men who have voluntarily entered them, renouncing 
ca.ste and worldly pursuits. But these men many and have h%ud% or m-n^ 
children; while their nadi or spiritual children, the chelae just mention^, 
may after admission to the order return to their homes. 
happens that the descendants whether camal or spiritual of a Jiairagi, oi 
instance, will grow into a separate caste bnown by the name o 
but having no connection whatever save by origin with the oracr o a 
name. Such men would return their caste as Bairligi, and will lave 
included under Faqir. How fai-this custom is general I cannot ^ay 1 
we have just discussed one instance of it in the case of the is i 
Montgomery, and I bnow of villages held by Bair%is under precisely sum 
circumstances in KarnSl. 

I have said that many of the members of these ordera are P'®^ 
respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. But this i® 
being the case with all the orders. Many of thena are noton ' ^. 
fligate debauchers, who wander about the country seducing „ i.- for 

alms by the threat of curses, and relying on their noye 

protection. Still even these men are members of an order whic y 
deliberately entered, and have some right to the title which Tiame Eaair 
a very large portion of the class who are included under the name^laqr 
are ignorant men of low caste, without any acquaintance tenets 

gener^ outlines of the religion they profess, still less with -I 
of any particular sect, who borrow the garb of the legu , hardly 
wander about the country living on the alms of the credulou , 
knowing the names of the orders to which the e:Herna g ^gggtics; 
would show then* to belong. Such men are mere beggai j jj^eans of 
and though their numbers are unfortunately large, we na 
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separating them. Besides the occupations described above, the Faair 
genmlly have xn their hands the custody of pettv shrmel! the me 3 servS 
f ^^llage temples and mosques, tlie guardianship of cemeteries and similov 
semi-rehgious offices. For these services they often receive sSll L ^ 

TP. 2861 the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 

3 s the different meanings of stch 

words as Jogx Sanyfisi, _ and Sadh are endless; and no one who was not 

,, P ^^ctarian system of Hinduism coxxld hope to deal with 
he subject fxilly. I shall tWore not attempt to do 2e tL St d^n 
w'n^ notes on some of the most important orders. The student 

whilf T^nf the subject in Wilson's Seefs oj the Hindm ■ 

while Ti-urapp m h^ introduction to his Adi Granih, and Cunningham in an 

521. The Hindu orders of ascetics.—The Bairacl fCastfi No w ^ -i. • 

Faniab the word is commonly used to dfirnf.fi tHo \ mine 



Mf of Whom are in the Amrifaar andrno^e; 

figures go. Boom specmlly to effect the districts of the eastern .sub-montane 
tK 5 u ® (Caste No 102).—Ihe Gosdin is a Saiva order corresponding in many wavs with 

gnS? onAMn soS 

cleanlmess, and their religious ceremonies consist in eatino* tAWfifim,. personal 

orderandthe Jateof alarge^inKarna “dia^SChdata hrca\t 

Sindu Ssoti, pages 227f). To the Agorea of the faKnat b?^dei 
aortly m the Hiss4r diatrict. Onr figurea show Sadha chiefly for the^DehU^^atiict atd^CffS’ 
which would appear to connect them with the S4dh sect • vet the i°iif 

the figurea referTa religious order. The priests of “i^l'^cta^^^r^iihu^ f 


lAINISr^^ 
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(jjjamajr^^ra S^dhe of the Cliamdrs, or the Charanddsi Sddhs and the Kabfrhansi SMhs of the 
Jul^has. 


§L 


The Jogl.—The Jogi will presently be discussed under the head of Minor Professional 
Castes, It ^1 there be explained that the word originally means nothing more than one who 
has by the practice of mental abstraction acquired the power of clairvoyance and similar 
faculties. But besides tho low-class Jogi Rawal there described there are two sets of exceedingly 
respectable Jogi Faqfrs, the Kanphatta who pierce their ears and the Augar who do not. The 
former are priests of Siva and are generally to bo found in Shivdlas. Tho latter too arc Saiv^ 
but are more secular. The Kanphatta is also called Darshana. Tim figures for Jogi given in 
Table VIII A include 8,658 males and 1,750 females of tho Kanphatta, and 1,720 males and 1,273 
females of the Augar clan, but these figures are of course exceedingly incomplete. Tho Jogis bury 
their dead in a sitting posture. 

The Aghori or Aghorpanthi—Is an order which has happily almost died out. My figures 
show 816 only; but I have been told by an intelligent native that he can remember that in 
his youth they were common objects, wandering about the streets stark naked leading a jackal 
by a string, smeared with blood and human ordure, and carrying the same substances in a skull 
with which to bespatter him who refused them alms. Kot two years ago one of these wretches 
was caught at Rohtak in the /act of devouring tho body of a newly buried child which he had 
dug out.^ 


522. The Sikh orders of ascetics.—The Suthra Shah! (Caste No. 163).-This order was 
founded by a Brihman called Sucha under tho auspices of Guru Har Rai.2 They are now numerous 
and widely distributed, though our figures, to which must bo added 112 males and 16 females, show 
only a small number scattered through the Sikh tract. They are notorious for gamblmg, 
thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, and lead a vagabond life, begging and singing songs of a 
mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on tho head and neck, and beat two small black 
sticks together as they beg. Although a Sikh order, they are all entered as Hindus, use pe 
Hindu tilaJc or sectarian mark, and follow tho Hindu rites tliroughout. They were founded 
before the time of Guru Govind, which probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus, 
They generally add Sh^h to their names. TVumpp says of them ** there is no order or regular 
discipline among them, and profligates and vagabonds join them. They are a public nuisance 
and ^avowed by the Sikhs." 


TheUdasl (Caste No. 84),— The Udisi or N£nakputra were founded by Sri Chand, the 
eldest son of B4ba Nanak, and excommunicated by the second Guru, Amr Dds. They again, 
being founded before the time of Guru Govind, have for the most part returned themselv^ as 
Hindus. To the figures of Table VIII A must be added 7,127 males and 1,944 females. IJey 
are almost confined to tho Sikh tract. They are for the most part celibate, and the naked section 
or IJdAsi Nanga are always so. They practise Hindu rites, wear the HlaJc or sect-mark, and 
reject the Granth of Guru Govind but revere the Adi Granth of Baba Ndnak. ^ They are h^dly 
recognised as Sikhs. They are said to bear a high character, and are sometimes^ collected in 
monasteries, though not usually so. Many live at home, engage in worldly pursuits, and diner 
little from ttieir neighbours. So at least says Trumpp. 

The Nlrmals (Caste No. 162).—The Nirmalas or' without stain ’ were originally strict Siklia 

and followers of G .mi Govind, They wore white clothes, lived chiefly at the centres of Sikhism, 
and had considerable influence in the Sikh councils. But they have of late years mapsed in 
Hinduism, and have taken to wearing red clothes and practising Hindu rites, and they are now 

hardly true Sikhs. The greater part of them however, have returned themselves as Sikhs. ^ ®J 
live almost entirely in monsateries and are almost always celibate. They do not beg, but 
on the offerings of the faithful. They have a high reputation for morality, and used 
much respected at Amritsar, where there is a considerable Niiinala community, for pun y 
morals, though it is said that they are now degenerating. Tliey are governed by a ou 
known as the Akbdra which makes periodical visitations of the Nirmala Societies ,n ^ 

Ponj^b, and is controlled by a head abbot or To the figures of the table must be aua^ 

1,687 .Tiales and 600 females, of whom 600 are in Amritsar and 300 in Jalandhar. 
fined to the Sikh tract. It is said that the Nirmalas and the Udasis are not un • i J 
confused. , , ' 

The Akali or Nihang.—These famous soldier fanatics, who were the Ghdzis of the SMs, aro 
r.'jprosented in my tables by a total of 547 which is of course absurd. They ipnd«r i 

soldiers of the or * Immortal;^ and Phula Singh Akili was 

The order was founded by Guru Govind in person, and it was they who p 

innovations of Banda. , Tliey wear blue cheqncred clothes, bangles of steel on the'wnst, q I . 

of steel on their conical blue turbans, together with miniature daggers, knives, and __♦ 


^ Qvery, What is the derivation of ogre f . 

Wilson hoys they look up to Teg Bahidur, the father of Guru Govuiu, a 
in.t Tp-ioipp, who is quoted in the text, k more proliahly right. 


their founder; 
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fo,fW in ®'‘'“‘®.’’"^'*'’"“““*^ **“''■> ““^'Wace of shells, and a verv lareo 

feather in tboir turbans. They are chiefly rccmited from low easier andarA-Fni* fi^a ?? 

married In their hahits thoy^esemblo Sikhs, hut they reve^^tho Ar ^Ar’^ 

figures show. 495 males and 346 females, most of whom are in the K4ngra district. ^ 

nn order of ascetlcs-The Bharai (Caste No. 48).— The Bhardis or Pirhiis 

aflna^“f “’■® t**® priests of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, and have been alreadv 
allnd^ to m section 221 m the chapter on Religion. Tho Bharais of the Lahore division were 

‘“oet office; they number 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Guirdnwala 
nna ' n ^ e^® "'“®^* confined to tho central and suh-montane^districto 

the W^^tern^ Pin*'*® t>®>*of i® most prevalent. There are however a few in the districts 

the Western Plams. They go about beating a drum and begging in tho name of Sakhi Sarwar 
kcil abrfnM P^ri'®® .of pilgrims to tho slirino at Nigiha. They also receive the offerings of 4e 
local shimes. They circumciso boys m the western districts, and often act as Mfrasis with whom 
they are sometimes confused. Indeed on tho lower Indus they supersede tho Ndi as circumcisors 
nnd arc said to take their name from tho fact that tho Prophet gave his coat (paird&an) to one of 

refused to do so 1 The 

ot& jt'^or "sl-2bt£.« 

The Madari caste No, 63).— Tbe Maddris nro followers of Zindab Sbab Maddr the cele¬ 
brated saint of Makanpur in Oudb. Hia name was Bdzi-ul-diu Sbab, and bo was a conve-tod Jew 
Aleppo in A. D. 1050, and is said to have died at Makanpur at tbe mature age 
a demon ca led Makan Deo from tbe place. Ho is supposed by some 
to be still ahve (whence bis name), Mahomet having given him tbe power of living v^thout 
breath. His devotees are said never to bo scorched by lire, and to be secure against venomous 
Bnakesandscorpioris the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter bis shrine 
seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt alive. To tho flgnre .4 of 
K 17,476 females, of whom some 6,700 are in Ambdla, 

6,600 in Jdlandbar, 2,000 in Husbydrpur, 8,200 in Amritsar, 2,300 in Sialkot 
and iiDOO in lurozpur. Thus they are very generally distributed throughout tbi eastern half of 
tnelanjao. Jn the four western divisions they seem to bo almost unknown. They wear their 
hair matted and tied in a knot, and belong to the hf shara section of Mabomedan orders who regard 
no religion, creed, or rules of life, tbongb they call themselves Mnsalmdn, 

/'en Malang are said to be a branch of the Maddri. My tables show only 851 males and 
G59 females under that bead, mostly in Patidla, Maler KoUa, Jdlandbar and Ffrozpur. 

The Benawa (Cwte No. 111). —Tho Benawa faqfrs are the follower of Kbwdjab Hasan 
Basri; but who he is I cannot say unless he bo the same as, Hasan Bdsri of Basra near B^bdad. the 
founder of the Sarwardia order. To tho figures of tho table must bo'added 2,488 males and 2,15$ 
females. The Benawa are almost entirely confined to tbe Jumna districts and Robtak, 

The Darvesh (Caste No. 136). —Uarvesb is simply another word for faqtr, and means one 
who begs from doo^r to door {dar door ^0- But tho Darvesh of our tables, to t he figures of which 
84 males and 106 females, chiefly from Sialkot. must be added, are a pecuUar class found only in 
Batala and Pathdnkot and in Amritiar and Kapurthala. There seems to be a colony of these 
men who are distinguished 1^ tbe title of Darvesh. They cultivate a little land, play musical 
instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a bouse where there bos been a death and chaunt the praises 
of the deceased, hang about mo.«^qaes, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, yet the smaU 
number of women seem to show that they have not yet formed into a separate caste, and are etiU 
recruited from outside. 

The Jalali (Caste No. 143).—The Jalali order was founded by Saiyad JaUl-ul-dfn of 
Bukbto, though the Panjdb Jahilis are Bometimes said to be followers of Shor Sbdb Saiyqd Jalal 
of Uclib, himself a Jalali/ayiV. To the figures of the table must bo added 2,322 males and 1,928 
females, mostlv from the Jdlandbar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to 
the orders shave completely, bum their clotlies, and are branded on the ri‘>bt shoulder. The Jalilis 
are common in Central Asia. ° 

The Husalnl (Caste No. 160).— Tlie Husainis are confined to Gurgdon, and present the 
peculiarity of having more females than males among their numbers. I have no infonudlion re*’ 
garding them. They may perhaps be Ilusaini Saiyads. 


misr/fy. 
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The Qadii! (Caste No. 175). —The Qadirl are the followers of the^ celebrated Saiyad 
v<^dir Pfr Dasta^r, whoso shrine U at Bdghddd ; most of the Sunni divines of the North-West 
Frontier arc Qadri, and the Akhund of Swdt belongs to the order. To the numbers shown in 
Table VIII A must bo odded 2,710 males and 2,181 females, for the most part in the A^bala, 
Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. They sit for hours repeating the following declaration: Mnor 
“ art the guide, thou art the truth, there is none but tlico I’’ 

Tho NaqShbandJa are followers of Khwdjah Pir Muhammad Naqshbaud. My figures only 
show 287 males and 219 females, chiefly in tho Amritsar Division. Thoy worship by sitting per¬ 
fectly silent and motionless, with bowed head and eyes ilxed on tho ground. 

The Sarwardla. — (See above under Benawa ”).—'' They are the followers of Hasan Bdsri 
of Bdsra near Bdghddd. They worship seated, chauntiug at short intervals and in measured tones 
the word Alldhu, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotee often faints with the exertion. 

The Chishtl.— Section 618 a Joce).— Besides those classed under Chishti, my figures give 
2,829 males and 2,0 14 females, almost all in the eastern half of tho Province. The Chishti 
arc tho followers of Banda Nawdz whoso shrine is at Kalbargah. They worship by leaping up 
•nd gesticulating, and repeating ‘ Alldh Yd-aUd-hu* till they work themselves into a frenzy and 
at last sink down exhausted. 
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624. The minor professional castes.—I have felt great doubt as to how 
I should class and where I should place the castes which I have included in 
this group, and the distribution of which is shown in Abstract No. 90 on the 
next page.* Many of them are in some measure allied to the priestly classes, * p. 232 - 
they have functions to perform in connection with weddings and siimlar 33. 
ceremonies, they receive customary fees for the peformance of those functions, 
and they are invested with a sort of ^f/a 5 t-sacred character. On the other 
hand, they have many points in common with the menials; their social 
status is very low, and many of them are retained by the villagers on 
the same footing as the ordinary village servants, their rights and duties being 
regulated by custom. The castes of the group may be divided into ttu'ee 
classes, the Bh^t, and Mirdsi who are real village servants though ot a 
veiT special character; the Jogis and R5.wals who are for the most pa 
ast^logers and serai-religious; and the Bahriipias and Bhg-nds who are actoi‘s 
and ^tory-tellers, and pui’ely professional. 

V 525. The Nai (Caste No. 21). - The N£ is the barber of the country, and [P. 288 ] 
when a Musalmd.i, and in the cities, is often called Hajjdra. In respect ot 
his being a barber he is a true village menial, and he shaves and shampooes 
the villagers, prepares tobacco for the village rest-house, and ^ uj^n 

the village guests. But he is much more than a barber. He is the here - 
\ tary bearer of formal messages from one village to another, such as news 0 
’ auspicious events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of 
and the like. News of a death is never carried by him, howeve^ but always 
by a Chuhra. He forms moreover, in company with a Brahman, ^ 
embassy sent to conclude a betrothal, and he is generally the agency 
which the preliminaries of match-making ai^e conducted. At wodc ^ 
monies too he plays an Impoitant part, next indeed to that of 
himself, and on all these occasion? receives suitable gratuities. 
leech of the country, the Jarrdb or surgeon is usually a N^i ^>7 ^ . p 

oision is commonly performed by a N^i. Notwithstanding all this 
the impure castes, standing much on the same level as the washerm , rp 2891 

theChimfo,and;omewha\belowtheLoh6r,for^W occupation f 
proner is considered degrading. At the same time every Ndi is P 


misT/f^ 
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to. handle eveiybody’s poll. The outcast tribes have their own Niiis, for a 
Nh who had shaved a Chuhra would not be permitted to touch a Jat. I 
believe that all our own barbers are Musalmilns because a Hindu N^ii who shav¬ 
ed a Christian would be considered as polluted. The Nfiis arc popularly known 
as a class of great astuteness, and the proverb says : “ the jackal is the shai-pest 
“ among beasts, the crow among birds, and the Ndi among men.” The Nuis 
are very uniformly distributed over the Province, being least common in tbi; 
DerajCit, where however some of them appear to have returned themselves as 
Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224*). They are apparently Hindu among 
Hindus and Musalmiin among Musalnians, and in a less degree Sikh amon^ 
Sikhs. On the.whole about 55 per cent, are Musalmans,6 per cent. Sikhs, and 
.the remainder Hindus. A Sikh barber would appear a contradiction in terms ; 
but besides the functions enumerated above, he shampooes, cuts the nails, and 
cleans the ears of his patients. He appears to be known as Jdjak in the west 
of the Province, and as Kangera or “ comb-man ” in the Hills. In Gurgdon 
Musalmdn bai'bers are sometimes called Ustdn, as well as by the more common 
term Hajjam. 

'^e Ndi tribes and clans are very numerous. I show a few of the largest 

in the margin. The first two 




1. 

Gola 

Divisions 

... 10,981 

OF Nais. 

4. Babgu 

. 2,655 

2. 

Bhaubheru 

... 14,816 

6. Bhatti 

, 16,221 

8. 

Basi 

... 1,606 

6. Khokbar .. 

,. 12,026 


are most numerous in the Delili 
and Hissdi’ divisions, the next 
two in the central districts, and 
the last two in the west of the 
The Musalraan N^is of Kai'ndl are said to be divided into two 


Piovince. ^ ^ — -^ ^viucu uuu twu 

sections, the iurkia who catne m with the Mahomedan conquerors and the 
Gagrel or converts from Hinduism, so called because their women wear or 
once wore the Hindu petticoat or gdgra, 

T**® (Caste No. 62) . -The Bbdt or Bhat as he is often called in 

the Panjab is, like the Mirasi, a b ard gen ealo gist, or as some people call 
him panegyrist. But he is a bartTof a very lupmor sort, and far removed 
above the level of the Mirdsi. He is par excellence genealogist of the Rdjputs 
and Brdhmans, tliougli he performs the same office for some Ja.t tribes; lie is 
himself of admitted Bidbrnan origin; and he is found in largest numbers in ’ 
the eastern and sub-montane districts where Hindu llAjpiits form the lar^'cst 
proportion of the population. The Hill State of Niihan indeed rctm-ns Bhhts 
as forming 11-4 per cent, of its total population, but this seems hardly possible, 
though the entry in the original table is clear enough. 

I have included under the head of Bh^t the following entries-Ch^ran, 
13 in the Hissdr division; Madho, 217 in the Ambtila division; Jaga, 13 in 
the Jhlandhar division j Rai, 202 in the Rawalpindi, MuMn, and Pes]»iiw:ir 
divisions. Rai is a mere honorific title for a Bhdt. The 6ther three entries 
are names of great Bhtit tribes j and it appears that while j;he Jaga or Bhat 
proper is the genealogist and historian, the ChUran and Birm Bhdts are hards 
and heralds and compose verses in honour of the aucestors of great men -sso at 
least say Sberring and Elliott, both of whom give a good deal of infa-mation 
concerning the caste. The_J%a or Bhdt genealogist, to which class the gre:it 
mass of our Bhdts belong, is a hereditary servant, each local clan havivi ^ its 
own Bhdt who pays them periodical visits, writes up its ge-aeato..ieK h-. dale, 
and receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites ^the hisU-rv 
and praises of ancestors, and the genealogy of the bridegroom. But as he 
often lives too far off to be summoned to ordinary we ldings, a Mi.r>vsi or Dum 
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is often retained in addition, who takes the place of the Bhat on such occa- 
eions. The status of the Bhdt is high ; and in Edjputdna they are said to 
possess great influence. The Blidt is almost always Hindu, even where his 
clients have become Mahomedans. A few arc Sikhs, and still fewer Musalmans; 
and it is doubtful whether these last arc not really Mirdsis. There are said to 
be ]\fusalm<4n Bh^ts in Sialkot who have migrated from the Jhang uplands 
and are much addicted to thieving; but I much doubt whether they belong to 
the Bh4t caste. I have said that the Bhats are of undoubted Brahman origin, 
and this is true of the J^a and Charan,- who are ordinarily called BMts. 
Whether it is true of the M^dho Bhdts also I am not so certain. The Madhos 
would appear to be named after Madho, the founder of the Mddhavi sect of 
minstrel mendicants ; and the Bhto, who however claims Brahman origin, is 
called Mddho in Rawalpindi. Besides the 217 persons mentioned above who 
returned their caste as MMho, a very considerable number of those who have 
given their caste as Bhats show" Madho as their tribe. 

527. The Dum and Mirasi (Caste No. 26).— Under this head have been 
included both Dum and Mirasi, the former being the Hindu and Indian and 
the latter the Musalmdn and Arabic name, and the whole class being commonly 
called Dum-Mirdsi by the people. It fact no one of my divisional offices 
separated the two entries, and the two words are used throughout the Province 
as absolutely synonymous. The Bums, however, must be carefully distinguish¬ 
ed from the Dom or Domra, the executioner and corpsebuiner of Hindust^, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu; as also froni the Dum of the 
Hill St-ates, whom I have classed as Dumna and not as Mirasi, as I understand 
that the word Dum is there applied to workei’s in bamboo. The class is 
distributed throughout the Province, but is most numerous in the Amritsar, 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multdn divisions, and in Bah^walpur and the other 
States which march with them. On the lower Indus many of them wo^d 
seem to have returned themselves as Jats—-see Abstract No. 72,* page 
The word Mir^i is derived from the Arabic mirds or inheritance; and the 
Mirasi is to the inferior agricultural cases and the outcast tribes what^ the 
Bh^it is to the Rajputs. Even J&ts employ Mirdsis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jat tribes is the Sansi; and, as just stated, 
Rajputs often employ Mirdsis in addition to Bh^ts. But the Mir^i is more 
than a genealogis.':; he is also a musician and minstrel; and most of the men 
who play the musical instruments of the Panjdb are either Mirisis, J ogis, oi 
/aqtrs, The Dum does not make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a good 

* ^he social position of the Mir^i, as of all the minstrel castes, is exceed¬ 
ingly low, but he attends at weddings and on sirailai" occasions to recite 
gen^logies. Moreover there ai’e grades even among Mir^sis,^ The outcast 
tribes have their Miiusis who, though they do not eat with their 
merely render them professional service, are considered impme by the 
of the higher castes. ‘ The Mirdsi is generally a heroditmy servant like the 
Bh^t; and is notorious for his exactions, which he 

of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands ^ rp 

■■ to.r mi bom m giorng day; tbc Mnll., th. BWt, ‘1>« 

‘HheDura." The Mir^isi is almost always a Musalmfio- The few Hm is 
ix-tumed from the hilly and sub-montane distiicts are very 
Marked as Ddms. 1 have included under the head of Mirfex 
schedule entries ; Dhfidhi, 37 in Ambdla, 478 in Multan, and 7/ m tue 
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Kb^iala, 371, and Sarnai, 3 in Jalandhar; Rababi, 109 in 
Lahore. Resides these nnnibers, the above terms, as well as Naqtirchi, have 
all been included with Mh-fisi in tlie oirices of one or more divisions. The 
last three are simply words meaning players upon the flageolet, the flute, and 
the kettle drum. The Dhitdhi appears only to sing 'anH'liot U> play any 
instrument, and in the Derajat at least is said not to intermarry with the Duin 
so probably he should not have been included. The Khai'iala is said to be a 
sort of Mfrlisi, but I have no further information concerning him. The two 
largest tribes returned for Miriisis seem to be the Chunhar with 13,493 and 
the Kalet with 4,897 persons. The detailed tables of clans will, when publish¬ 
ed, give complete information on the subject. 


528, The Jogi, Rawal and Nath (Caste Nos. 40 and 80).— The figures 
under the head Jogi include two very distinct classes of persons. First are the 
Jogis proper, a regular religious order of Hindus, which includes both the 
Augar Jogisand the Kanphatta Jogi ascetics, who are followers of Gorakhnath 
and pnests and worshippers of Siva. These men are fully as respectable as 
the Bairdgis, Gosdins, and other religious orders. So far as the sub-divisional 
tables help us, the present figm-es include 9,143 of this class, of whom 5,769 are 
males, but the real number is probably greater. They are all Hindus. They 
*P. 228 have been discussed in the earlier portion of this section, at page 286.* The 
second class is that miscellaneous assort,ment of low-caste faqtrs and fortune- 
tellers, both Hindu and Musalman but chiefly Musalm&n, who are commonly 
known as Jogis. The word Jogi or Yogi means a student of the Joga school of 
philosophy, which teachs how, by suppression of the breath, mental abstrac¬ 
tion, gnd the like, to obtain supernatural powers of divination, second sight 
and so forth ;* and the result is that every rascally beggar who pretends to be 
able to tell fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a dram and calls himself and is called by others 
a Jogi. These men include all the Musalmdus, and probably a part of the 
Hindus of the eastern districts who have been returned as Jogis. They arc a 
thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country beating a drum and' 
begging, practising surgery and physic in a small way, WTiting charms, tolling \ 
fortunes, and practismg exorcism and divination; or, settling in the villages 
eke out their earnings from these occupations by the offerings made at the ^ 
local shrines of the malevolent godlings or of the Saivads ana other Musalmiin 
saints (see sections 216 and 226) ; for the Jogi is so" impure that he will eat 
the offerings made at any shrine. These people, or at least the Musalman 
section of them, are called in the centre of the Fanjdb Rdwals, or sometimes ' 
Jogi-Eawals, from the Aiubic Rammdl a diviner, which again is derived from 
ramal "sand '' with which the Arab magicians divine ; and the two sets of 
figures must be taken together, always- remembering that those for Jo^is 
include respectable Jogis, while those for Eiiwals, who are all Miisalimiils.'do 
not. The Jogi-Rdwals of Kathiawar are said to be exorcisers of evil spirits 
and to worship a deitjr called Korial. In Sidlkot the Jogis pretend to avert 
storms from the ripening crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or 
a knife into a mound, sacrificing g-oats, and accepting suitable offerino-o. 

Mr. Benton writes:—"The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindiifl^i 
" fiction. He there appears as a jolly playful character of a simple di.sposif ion. 


’ Seo Witon’s Secit of ihe Sinitia, pagw 180^ for a very interesting stwouut of both classes 
Jogis, ami for referoiicc> to fortho'’ authorities. 
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who enjoys the fullest liberty and conducts himself in the most^ eccentric 
fashion under the cloak of religion without being called in question. 

The Rdwals of the Panjdb are notorious cheats. One of their favorite 
devices is to personate a long lost relative. In the Province itself they 
venture upon open oiime ; but they travel about the Central Produces and the 
Deccan and even visit Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. I hey 
are often absent for long periods on these expeditions ; and meanwhile the 
Banyas of their villages support their families on ^ crecUt, to be repaid wth 
interest on tlie return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Selected Papers, No. XVIII of ^ 1869 of e 
Panjdb Police Department. The town of Rdwalpindi is named alter 
the Rdwals; but the Rawals of the district appear to have rented 
themselves either as Jogis or more probably as Mughals, as l,-io3 ot 
the Muo-hals of Rdwalpindi give Rdwal as their clan. There they are said, 
in additTon to their usual pursuits, to recite at the Muharram stories of the 
doings of Mahomet, accounts of his miracles, and hymns in his praise. 

The Ndths of the higher hills, where the worship of Siva is prevalent, 
correspond very closely with the Jogis of the plains, though they make little 
pretence to an ascetic character and live chiefly by growing vegetables; but 
they also perform certain semi-sacerdotal function, taking the place ot the 
Ach&j of the plains in the funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving 
like him the clothes of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and 
purify them when they have been defiled. They now form a true ^ste, 
and are not recruited from without. One or more m almost ewy ^atn 
household has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphatta 
Ndth. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-Rawal ot the 
plains. They are understood to have returned themselves as J ogis and to be 
included in the figures now under discussion. 




Rawals classed as Joois. 

.. 1,244 

Jdlandhar 

... 2,842 

Si^lkot 

Hoshyarpur 

... 2,781 

Lahore 

.. 1,S08 

Kdng^'a 

Amritsar 

... 704 

Gujrinwdla . 

.. 2,048 

... 2,325 

Kapurthala . 

.. 630 

Gurdispur 

... 8,837 

Other places, 

.. 434 

17,863 


Of the figures given in 
VIII A, all the Hindus are men 
returned as J ogis. Of the Musalmdns 
the numbers shown in the mai’gin 
were returned as Rawals, the remain¬ 
der being J ogis. 


529. TheBahrupia (Caste No. 128).—The Babrdpia is in its origin J 
purely occupational term; it is derived from the Sanskrit hahu many 

i. ast It 

milkman; or 


is 


in d*‘ceiving the person who refuses it. Some 

will again visit the house in the disguise of a ped^ “ T: Wse? and [r. 291] 
what not, sell his goods without being detected throw off his ^ 

claim the stipulated reward- They may be drawn from 7 o ^ colony 
Rohtak there are Chdhra Bahi-dpias. But in some /f^^Le a caste 

of ilahrdpias has obtained laud and settled down on who hold 

as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia family themselves 

a village reveuIiC"free, though these men have ®'PP?'’'^®5'/ follow the 


a village revemtC'tree, rnougu i>iiese uav,. j 

a .1 She!-hs. It is probable that the figures do not true 

pmfession of acting in the Panj^b, many of them havi g 
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carte and n^tlieir _ occupation. On the other hand, it is ceitain that the 
Bahrapias in Su€kot and Gujr^t do not refer at all to what I here 
call Bahrupms, but are Mahtams, who are commonly known as Bahvupias 
m those districts—see section 494. on Mahtams. The exclusion of these 
ligures redu^ees the total number of Bahrupias in the Province to 386. and I 
have altered the figures of Abstract No. 90 accordingly. The Bahinipiaa of 
Gurdaspur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 

• 1 141).-The Bhiind or Naqqid is the story-teller, 

.Tokmr, and buffoon and IS often also ca^^^^ The name comes from the 

Hindi R^aaia ‘bufiooning.» He is separate from and of a lower pro¬ 
fessional status than the Bahrapia. Both are commonly kept by Rfiias Ld 

wirt bit both also 

wander about the country and perform to street audit iices. The Bhtaid is 

;5^®>='?®J®®“y“'°’'®*’^®°‘beBahrupia, and I underetand that they are 
by.caste and probably haye’in many cases so returned themselves. 
^Iliott seems to imply that Bahnipia is a caste and Bhfiud an occupation; but 
the former statement IS ceitainly no^ true in the Pan jab. The entries under 
this head include both Bdsha and Naqqdl. 


*P. 238- 
41. 


MERCANTILE AND SHOP-KEEPING CASTES. 

mercantile castes for 

which the figures wll bo found in Abstiaet No. 91 on the next page* practi¬ 
cally hold the whole commerce of the Panjdb in their hands. They do not 
3^w-“i *be carrying trade, nor do they traffic in cattl.;; being for the most 
part Hindus they ivill not sell liquor or meat; and being of fair social 
standing they do not sell vegetables; but with these exceptions almost the 
whole of the mercantile and commercial transactions of the Province, 
exeeprtng as a geneiul rule petty hawking and pedUng, are conducted by one 
or other of the castes which I have included in this abstract. They maybe 

the first consisting of Banyas, Dhiinsare, Bohras, 
^§ub.^DJf^®s; the second of Sdds and Bhfibras ; the third of .ghatris, 
KhakhasTaid Witias; the fourth of Aroras; and the fifth of KhojaFsand' 


The territorial distribution of these groups is very well marked. The first 
OT Ban^_ group is almost confined to the eastern and south-eastern divi.si6ns of 
Dehh, Hissar, and Amb^la, and to the central Native States, though a few of 
them have spread dong .the north of the Eastern Plains and into the Hill 

PJ^tically unknown. The seconder Sud 
and Bhdbra group IS found only in the districts that lie under the hills on the 
northern border of the Province from Ambtila to Ritwalpindi. The third or 
Khatiu group constitutes a large proportion of the mercantile classes of all the 
centre and, excluding the frontier, of the north-west of the Province, being 
most numerous in the Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, and Ra walpindi divirtons. 
Ihe fourth or Aroi-a group have the Multdn and Derajat divisions and Bah4- 
walpur almost to themselves, extending also into Peshdwar and Kohdt, and 
crossmg the Satluj in Sirsa to meet the Banya group of the oast. Einalb . the 
fifth or Mahoraedan group is confined to the central and wesrterr districts and 
the Salt-range Tract. 

On the whole this class constitutes 7 percent, of the nupulation of the 
Province. But in the districts of the Multdn and Derajfif' (livisioos and in 
Bahfiwalpui' the proportion rises to fron. 1.1 to 17 per cen4. This hoivever is 
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Abstract No. 91, showing the [P. 292 
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24 

... 

... 

... 

24 

9 

1 

10 

J61aiidbar 

4 

• •• 


1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

HualiyArpnr 

2 

... 


... 

2 

2 

1 

8 

K^ngra 

... 

... 


6 

6 

8 

... 

8 

Amritsar ... 

3 


... 


3 

1 

2 

3 

Garddspur 

18 



... 

18 

... 



Sidlkot 

11 

... 

... 


11 


2 

2 

Lahore 

2 




2 

1 

1 

2 

GnjrdnwdJa 

18 


... 


... 

... 

1 

1 

Flrozpur 

... 

••• ' 

... 

18 

1 

1 

2 

Bawalpindi 

3 




3 

... 

1 

1 

'Jahlam 



... 

... 



... 


Gojrdt ... 

Sbabpxir ... 

... 

... 

••• 


... 


... 

... 

Multan 

1 

... 


... 

1 




Jbang 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• ft 

Montgomery ... 
Mazaflargarn ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mt 

Eerab Ismail Khan ... 

Derah Ghazi Khan 

Bannn 


... 

- 

•» 



... 

... 

Peshawar 

1 

... 

... 


1 

"I 

... 


Hazara ... ... 

1 


... 

- ,,, 

1 




Kohdt 

1 


... 

... 

1 


... 

... 

BritiBh Territory 

17 


... 

... 

17 

1 

1 

2 

Patidla 

61 




61 

2 

1 

8 

Ndbha 

62 


... 

••• 

62 

1 

1 

2 

Kapnrthola 

2 




2 

8 


8 

Jind 

07 

... 

... 

... 

67 



... 

Paridkot 

17 

... 



17 

• at 

4 

4 

Malar Kotla 

46 



... 

46 

2 

2 

4 

Kalfiia 

49 

... 

... 

... 

49 

1 

... 

1 

Total East. Plains 

47 

... 

... 

... 

47 

2 

1 

8 

Bahdwalpnr 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

Mondi 

tat 

... 

6 


6 

... 

... 

... 

Chamha 

4 

... 

... 

... 

4 



... 

Ndhan ... 

12 

... 

... 


12 

1 

... 

1 

Bilaspnr ... ... 

... 

... 

4 


4 

... 

... 


Bashahr 

1 

... 

2 

... 

8 

... 

... 


Kdlagarh 

1 


8 


4 

... 

6 

6 

Snket 

... 

... 

12 

... 

12 

... 

... 


Total fliJl States 

8 


4 

... 

7 

1 

... 

1 

British Territory ... 

17 



' 

17 

1 

1 

2 

ISTativ© States 

81 

... 

1 

... 

82 

1 

1 

2 

Province ... 

19 

... 


... 

19 

1 

1 

8 
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16 
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69 


10 

44 
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■3 

C3 
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0 
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M 
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O 

s 
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£ 
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7 



7 





74 

Dohll. 

2 

... 

... 

... 

• M 

••• 


... 

58 

Qnrgaon. 


• tt 

... 

2 

... 

... 



67 

Karadl. 


... 

... 


3 


... 


89 

Hfssar, 

1 



... 

... 

... 


... 

76 

Eohtak. 


.M 

... 

1 

22 

1 

... 

1 

65 

Sirsa. 

8 

28 



8 

1 


... 


60 

Ambala. 

0 

... 

... 

26 

1 


... 

... 

46 

Lndhidna. 


• •• 

... 

8 

1 

... 

... 

... 

43 

Simla, 

29 

22 

... 

... 

29 

1 

1 

... 

1 

39 

Jalandhar. 

11 

... 

... 

22 


1 


1 

28 

Hnphydrpnr. 


.1. 

... 

11 

... 


... 

... 

25 

Kdngra, 

36 

... 

1 

36 

23 

8 

... 

8 

73 

Araritear. 

18 

... 

... 

19 

1 

3 

... 

3 

41 

GuTddBpnr. 


.M 

6 

24 

10 

6 


5 

58 

Sldlkot. 

30 

... 

m 

86 

86 

13 


13 

89 

Lahoie. 


... 

1 

86 

49 

6 

... 

0 

92 

Gnjrunwdla. 


... 

... 

14 

20 

4 

... 

4 

58 

FiTOZpur. 

50 

61 

... 


60 

15 

1 

2 

8 

72 

Rawalpindi. 



2 

63 

21 

6 

1 

6 

90 

Jahlam. 

cn 

36 

... 

8 

34 

36 

8 


3 

72 

GujTdt. 


... 

2 

38 

83 

4 

1 

6 

126 

Shahpur, 

18 

Qq 


4 

23 

139 

10 

... 

10 

172 

Multan. 

•>o 

... 

3 

41 

114 

0 

... 

9 

164 

Jhang. 

5 

••• 

... 

11 

120 

10 

... 

10 

141 

Montgomery. 


... 

1 

6 

100 

2 

... 

2 

109 

MuzafliirgaTh, 

7 

Q 

... 

3 

10 

100 

2 

... 

2 

112 

Derah Ismail Klian. 

O 

K 

... 

1 

9 

103 

1 

... 

1 

112 

DerahGhazi Khan. 

0 

... 

6 

11 

73 

3 

... 

3 

87 

Bannn. 

6 


... 

6 

22 

3 

6 

8 

86 

Peahdwar, 

2SO 

1 

... 

26 

6 


4 

4 

87 

Hazara. 

8 


... 

8 

29 

... 

6 

6 

43 

Kohdt, 

20 

... 

1 

21 

29 

8 

... 

8 

72 

Britisli Territory. 

12 

... 

... 

12 

1 


... 


67 

Patidla, 

16 

... 

... 

1.6 

1 

... 

... 


70 

Ndbha. 

22 

... 

... 

22 

3 

3 

^ 1 

'"4 

84 

Kapnrthala, 

1 


... 

1 



•4* 


68 

Jtnd. 

12 

... 

... 

12 

22 




56 

Faridkot, 

9 

... 

... 

9 

1 

4 


"4 

64 

Malcr Kotla. 

7 

... 

... 

7 


... 



67 

Kalsia. 

12 

... 

... 

12 

2 

I 

... 

1 

66 

Total East, PlainA 

2 

... 

2 

4 

98 

5 

... 

6 

109 

Babdwalpnr* 

20 

... 


20 

... 

... 

... 


26 

Mandi. 

12 

... 


13 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

Ohamba* 

2 

... 

... 

2 



... 

... 

15 

Ndhan. 

17 

... 

... 

17 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21 

Bildspnr. 

1 

... 


1 





4 

Basbahr. , 

11 

... 

... 

11 

... 

... 



31 

Ndlagarb. 

9 

... 


9 

... 

... 


... 

21 

Saket, 

10 

... 

... 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 

Total Hill States. 

20 


1 

21 

29 

3 

... 

8 

72 

British Territory. 

10 


... 

10 

16 

1 

... 

1 

61 

Native States. 

18 

... 

1 

19 

26 

3 

... 

8 

69 
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Jiie^ not to the fact that a larger proportion of the population of these parts is 
engaged in commerce, but to the j)eculiar versatility of the Arora of the south¬ 
western Panjdb, who is a trader first indeed, but after that anything and every¬ 
thing. Througliout the Eastern Plains the proportion is very uniform, 
naturally rising highest in the distifcts which include large cities. Through¬ 
out the hills and submontane districts the propoitiion is singularly low, for 
these tracts include none of the commercial centres of the Panjab, and ^e 
needs of the people are simple and easily supplied. In the central districts 
and the Salt-range Tract the proportion is large, probably because the Khatris 
like the Aroras by no means confine themselves to coimnerce as an occu¬ 
pation. 

532. The Banya (Caste No. 14). —The woi-d Banya is derived from the 
Sanskrit hdnijya or trade ; and the Banya, as the name implies, lives solely 
for and by commerce. He holds a considerable area of land in the east of 
the Province; but it is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprises and intelligence of the class 
is great, and the dealings of some of the great Banya houses of Dehli, Bikilner, 
and Marw^lr are of the most extensive nature. But the Banya of the \dllage, 
who represents the great mass of the caste, is a poor creature, notwithstanding 
the title of Mahdjan or great folk,'' which is confined by usage to the caste 
to which he belongs. He spends his life in his shop, and the results are 
apparent in his inferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is 
looked down uixni by the peasantry as a cowardly money grubber ,• but at the 
same time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher than 
theirs, for he is, what they are not, a strict Hindu, he is generally^ admitted 
to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the Janeo or sacred^ thread, his periods 
of purification are longer than theii’s, he does not practise widow-maiiiage, 
and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; and religious ceremonial and the 
degrees of caste proper are so interwoven with the social fabric that the 
resulting position of the Banva in the grades of rustic society is of a curiously 
mixed nature. The Banya‘is haidly used by the proverbial wisdom ot the 

countryside J He who has a Banya for a friend is not in want oi an 

enemy; " and, First beat a Banya, then a thief." And indeed the Banya 
has too strong a hold over the husbandman for there to be much love losj 

bciVvt'on them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have been 

branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They perform functions 
of tlie most cardinal impoiiance in the village ceconomy, and it is surpnsing 
how i*mch reasonableness and honesty there is in their dealings with the 
people so long as they can keep their business transactions out of a coui-t ot 
justice. 

The Banya class forms the main commercial element of the population [1" 
of Northern and North-Western India np to the meridian of Lahore, and 
of Rfijputdna. Indeed the origin and stronghold of at any rate those sm -ions 
of the caste which are most numerously represented in the Panjab wor - 
t‘^.stc: n iiajputaiia, and it is curious that while spreading so far to t e cast 
of ’ lik/iner, they should have obtained so little hold to the west o lat 
cvouitry. In the Panjfib they are practically found in any 

ordy 1 - the Dehli and Hiss^r divisions, Ambala, and in the Cen ra ^ s 

of 4e Eastern Plains, and Firozpur; though euiWy enough there appU g 
to he a ct isiderable colony of them in Gnrd^pur and Sialkot. ^ e 

woi*d Banya is generically used fur " shop-keeper " all ' -r ihe anja , 
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:cepting even the frontier where Kir^ is the more usual term ; and it is just 
possible that in some cases other mercantile castes have been included in'the 
figures. This however cannot have happened to any considemble extent, 
or the figures for the sub-divisions of each caste would at once show what 
had happened. Of the Banyas of the Panjab about 92 per cent, are Hindus. 
Only 0*84 per cent, are Sikhs, most of whom are to he found in Patiala, 
Ndbha and Rawalpindi. The Jains constitute 7 per cent, of the whole, 
and are confined to the Dehli division, Hissar, and Rohtak, or the tract 
bordering upon Rajputana, the great stronghold of Western Jainism. It is 
curious that the proportion of Jain Banyas should not be larger in Sirsa. 
Only some 500 souls are returned as Musalmiins, and these may perhaps be 
Banyas by occupation rather than by caste. 


It is sometimes said that Banya is no true caste at all, but merely an 
occupational term equivalent to shop-keeper,^^ and that the great divisions 
of the Banyas, the Aggarwals, OswSls, and the like, really occupy the position 
of castes; and this is in a sense true. The great sections do not intermarry, 
and very possibly represent stocks of difEerent origin ; and if caste is used in 
the same sense as tribe, these sections are doubtless separate castes. But if 
the word is used in its purely Brahminical sense, I do not think the Aggarwdl 
and Osw^l Banyas are separate castes any more than are the Gaur and S^-sut 
Brahmans. The two cases seem to me analagous. In all the non-agricultuial 
castes who are found distributed widely among the population, anything 
bon’esponding with compact tribal divisions, such as we find among Rfijputs, 
Pathans, or Jats, is impossible. They do not move into and occupy a large 
tiact of country; they rather spread from centres of origin, diffusing them¬ 
selves among and accompanying the agricultural tribes in their movements. 
But the great divisions of the Banya caste occupy identical social and 
religious positions, and recognise each other, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
of common origin distinct from that of the Khatris and other castes whose 
avocations ai'e the same as their own j and, save in the sense in which such 
caste names as ChamSr and Chuhra ai’e onljr occupational terms, I think 
that the t-erm Banya must be taken to descnbe] a tme caste of supposed 
common blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct descent united only by 
identity of occupation (see further section 351 supra). 

683. The divisions ol the Banya Caste,— The divieioiis of the Banya caste with which 
we are concerned in the Pan jdb are shown in the margin. 
The Aggarwais or north-eastern division of Banyas include 
the immense majority of the caste in every district' throughout 
the Province. They have, according to Sheriing, a tradition of 
of a far distant origin on the banks of Qoc&very. Buc the 
place to which all Agganvals refer the origin of the sectioc, 
and from which they take their name, is Agroha in the Hiasar 
district, once the capital of a Vaisya R4ja of the name oi’ 
Agar Sen, and whence they are said to have spread over 
Hindustan after the taking of that place by Shahib-ul-dfn 
Ghori in 1195; and Elliott points out that the fact that 
throughout the North-Western Provinces the Agganval Banyas 
are supposed to bo specially bound to make offerings to Ui\g„ 
Pfr, the great saint from the neighbourhood of Agroha, bears 
testimony to the truth of the tradition. The eighteen sont of 
Agar Sen are said to have married the eighteen snak^-daughtera of R4ja Basak, and Gdga Pfr is 
the greatest of the snake-gods. The Aggarwals are often Jain, especially in Dehli and iinong 
the more wealthy classes of the cities; and when Jains, are generally of the Digambarr. sects (set' 
section 259, Chapter IV). But tha great mass of them are Hindus, and almost invariably of tbo 
Vaishnava sect. 


Bakya sections. 

Aggai’w^l ... 364,365 

Oswdl ... ... 3,8G3 

Mahesrj. 6,755 

Sardlia . 11,899 

Dasa . 2,473 


Total ... 888,845 

Others and unspecified 49,699 

Total ... 437,944 
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The OsWcllS or south-western section of the caste 



OSTTAI. 


Dehli ••• ... 

467 

Sirsa. 

1,378 

Gurgaon 

51 

Patiala 

262 

Karnal. 

1,088 

Other places... 

70 

Hiflsar. 

627 



Robtnk 

20 

Total 

3,863 


Mahesei. 


Dehli.. 

525 

Firozpnr 

145 

Gurgaon 

490 

Multin 

177 

HisBar... 

530 

Other places... 

198 

Eohtak 

285 


—- 

Sirsa ... 

920 

Total 

6,766 

Amritsar 

2,486 


■- - 


Sabalia, 


Ambala 

t • • 

t. ... 

9,841 

Simla 



28 

Patiala 


.. ... 

971 

Kalsia 


.. ... , ,, 

868 

Hill States ... 

... 


191 



Total 

11,899 


the other sections of the caste. 


trace their origin from Osia or Osnagar, a 
town in Marwar. Their distribution in the 
Panjab is sliown in the margin; their reai. 
home is in Gujardt and South-Western 
Pajputana, where they arc exceedingly 
numerous. They are very generally Jains, 
and when Jains, almost always of the Swe- 
tambara sect. 

The third or north-western section is 
MahesrJ who are most numerous in Bikdner. 
Mr. Wilson says that those of Sirsa claim 
Edjpiit origin, and still have sub-divisious 
bearing Eajpdt names. They say that 
their ancestor was turned into stone for 
an outrage upon a faqir, but was restored 
to life by Mahesh or Mahddeo; hence their 
name. Their distribution in the Pan jab 
is shown in the margin. They are for the 
most part Vaishnava Hindus, though 
occasionally Jains. Their relations with the 
Aggarw^ls are much closer than are those of 
the Oswals. 

The Saralla Banyas are returned in the 
localities shown in the margin. They are a 
branch of the Aggarwals, but owing to 
some dispute left Agroha and settled in 
Sarala, a town not far from Agroha, from 
which they take their name. They are as 
strict as other Aggarwals, and not in any 
way daia or impure. They do not inter¬ 
marry with other Aggarwals, I have been 
able to discover nothing regarding their 
origin or the distinction between them and 


The Dasa Banyas are not properly a distinct section of the caste. The word means * hybrid,* 
and is used for members of other castes who have departed from the custom of the caste, or 
whose descent is not pure. The Dasa Banyas arc said to be descendants of an illegitimate son of 
an Aggarw^. To the figures given for them above should ho added 1,664 in Amb^la who hare 
returned themselves as Gata, which is a synonym for Dasa. 

Little appears to be known of the minor snh-divisions. It is to be hoped that the detailed 
tables of sub-divisions of castes now in course of preparation from tlie papers of the Panj4b 
Census will toll us something about tliem. The three great sections, Aggarw^l, Oswal and 
Mahesri, are said not to intennarry. Tlio Banyas possess the Brahminical gotras, hut it appears 
that they also have other sub-divisions of the main sections of the caste. 

534. The Dbunsar (Caste No. 173). —The head-quarters of the Dhunsar 
are at Rew^i in Ghu’gflon. The total number in the Panjdb is under 1,000^ 
and all but three are Hindus. They take their name from Dhosi^ a flat- 
topped hill near Nfii’naul, where their ancestor Chimand performed his 
devotions. They are of .Biuhminical origin, as is admitted by the B nth mans [P. 294] 
themselves; and it is possible that some of them may have recorded themselves 
as Brahmans in the schedules. Indeed, I find 1,608 Dhusar Brahmans 
returned; of whom 1,560 are in Gurdfispui*; but whether these are the sam4 
men as the Dhunsars of RewSri I cannot say. The detailed tables wheji 
ready will clear up this point. In any case, they are no longer BrdhmaU{^> 
any more than are the agricultui’al Tagas; and like the latter they employ 
Brahmans to minister to them. They are almost exclusively clerks or 
merchants, though, like the Khatris, some of them have risen to oiiunence in 
the army and the Court. The great Ilemu, the leader of the Indian arny a 
the second battle of Panipat, was a Dhdnsar of Rewdri- ^ 

that the Dhdnsars have a tradition of origin in the neighboui*hood of 1 
before inigmting to Dehli, tb^t they exc^l as minsti’els, and are exceedingly 
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West R.-ovinL”s^ Vaishnava sect;. They seem to be numerous in the North- 

535. The Bohra (Caste No. m).-The figures under the heading of 

Lohra inelude two very distinct classes of men. Of the 3,665 Bohi-as shown 
in om- tables,_560 are found m the Dehli division, and 3,105 in the Hill States 
01 liangra. ihe first are Brahman money-lendci-s from Mrnw, who have of 
late years begun to settle in the districts on the Jamna, and have ab-eadv 
acqiiu’ed a most uneviable notoriety for unscrapulous rapacity. There is a 
rustic proverb : ‘ A Bohra s ‘ good morning is like a message from the angel 
«1 1 ^ another : ‘ A Jat to guard crops, a Brahman as a money¬ 

lender, and a Banya as a lulerGod’s curse be on you!” 

/p money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a Bolira 

(from the same root ns beoMr or «trade,”i) and the word is used in the same 
geueiul sense in the south of Rijpfitana and in Bombay, taking the place of 
*1 P 01 “/? p Hindustan, though in Gujiut it is specially applied to a 
class of Shiah traders who were converted to Isldm some 600 years ao-o. 
TT-ii Q R^njab all the Bohras are Hindus. It will be noticed that in those 
Hill States in which Bohras are numerous, Banyas ai-o hardly represented 
in the rctui-ns, and we ,• and there can be little doubt that both the 
Banyas and the Bohras shown for the Hill States are the same as the Pahari 
Mahajans next to be discussed. The Hill Bohras are said,to be exceedingly 
^rict Hindus, and to be admitted to intermamage with the lower classes of 
Rdjputs, such as Rathis and Rfiwats. In Gurdaspur I am tol^ that there 
is a small class of tradei-s called Bohi-as who claim Jat origin, and who are 
notorious for making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, 
and then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

536. The Pahari Mahajans (Caste No. 112).—As I have just remarked 

the Banyas and Bohras returned for the Hill States should probably be 
included with these people. They appear to be a mixed caste sprung from 
the intermarriage of immigrants from the plains belonging to the Banya 
and Kayath castes and are generally either traders or clerks. But the term 
is in the hills really occupational rather than the name of any caste; and it 
appears that a Brahman shop-keeper would be called a Mahajan, while a 
Mahfijau clerk would be called a Kiiyath. Thus Mr. Barnes says that “the 
" Kayath of the hills, unlike his namesake of the plains, belongs to the 
“ Vaisya or commercial class and wears the janco or sacred thread,” and 
Major Wace writes of Hazfu-a : “ The Hill Brahmans or Mahdjans keep 
'' shops, cultivate, or take service, as well as act as priegts.” The tnu! Banya 
of Ilindiisttin, who Ts found in the hills only as a foreigner, will irot intermairy 
with these Pahari Mahajans. 

537. The Sud (Caste No. 75)* *.—The Suds are almost entirely confined 
to the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as far 
west as Amritsar. ^ Their head-quarters are at Ludhiana and the neighbouring 
town of Miichhiw&a, and they ai-e, I believe, unkh nvn outside the Pun jab. 
They are almost wholly mercairtile in their pursuits though oeca.sionailf 
taking service as clerks, and occuiiy a social position markedly i. '^erior to that. 
of cither the Banya or the Khatri. They wear njaneo or sacred thread matle 

'• Mr. Boames ^ives Wohora as the true form of the woixl. 

* I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gordon Walker, Satlomont OlHeer of LudhUna fer 

much of tho information recorded below. * 
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of three instead of six strands^ and many of them practise widow-maniage. 

With the exception of a few who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu, 
but are, in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the Kdyaths. 

The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but I can obtain no dehnite informa¬ 
tion as to its origin. Various fanciful derivations of the tribal name are 
current, for the most part of an opprobrious nature. I attempted, to make 
inquiries from some leading Suds; but the result was the assembling of^ a 
Panch^yat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for proof of their Kshatriya 
origin, and a heated discussion in the journal of the Anjuinan. 

They are divided into two main sections, the Uchd,ndia or Sud of the 
hills and the Newandia or Sud of the plains. I find however that some of 
the Suds of Hushyarpur trace their origin from Sarhind. They also dis¬ 
tinguish the Sdds who not do practise widow-marriage from those who do, 
calling the former Haray and the latter and their ofEspring goUy cloghU 
(hybrid) or ehichdn- These two sections, of which the latter corresponds 
exactly with the Dasa and Gata Banyas already described, do not intermarry. 

The Suds forbid marriage in all four gotsy and here again show how much less 
their tribal customs have been affected by their religion than have those of the 
Banyas and Khatris. They are of good physique, and are an intelligent and 
enterprising caste)^with great power of combination and self-restraint; and 
they have lately made what appears to be a really successful effort to reduce 
their maiTibge expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade or 
Ludhiana, and generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part 
of that district, are almost entirely in their hands. They are proveAialiy 
acute and prosperous men of business, and there is a saying : If a 

across the river, leave your bundle on this side.^^ The husbandman of the 
villages is a mere child in their hands. 

538. TheBhabra (CasteNo. 88).—The Bh^bras appear to be a purely 
Panj^,b caste, and have their head-quarters in the towns of Hushyarpur and 
Sfdlkot. They occupy very much the same territorial position as do the Suds, 
except that they do not penetrate so far into the hills, and extend ^ 
west as Rawalpindi instead of stopping shori at Amritsar. Indeed theie 
seems to be some doubt whether the word Bh^bra is not as a [P.2953 

religious as a caste term, and whether it signifies anything moi^ than 
a Sud, or perhaps a Banya also, of the Jain religion. No 
returned themselves as Jains; and though some 11 per cent, o e 
THi^irriofj r»oTr/a fiio.Tnool£ 1(3 TTindiis. vct. US alrcacly explaine 
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dlandhar attribute their name to their refusal to wear the janeo or sacred 
thread at the solicitation of one Bir Sw^mi, who thereupon said that their 
faith {J)hu) was great. This would separate them fi’om the Banyas. On the 
other hand many of the Gnrd‘^pur Bhabras are said to be Oswal and Kan- 
delwal Banyas; and Mr. Wilson says that in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants 
11 om Patiala call the Oswal Banyas Bhabra. The Bhdbras have a curious rule 
against one man maiTyiiig two wives under any circumstances whatever. 

.539. ThoKhatri (Caste No. 16).-.The Khatri occupies a very diffe¬ 
rent position among the people of the Pan jab from that of the castes 
which Ave have just discussed, Superior to them in physique, in nmnliness, 
and 111 energy, he is not, like them, a mere shop-keeper. lie claims, indeed, 
to be a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Manu, but the validity of 
the claim is as doubtful as are most other matters connected with the four- 
told caste system. The following extract from Sii- George CampbelPs Eth- 
noiogy of India describes the position of the Khatri so admirably that I 
sha 1 not ventm-e to spoil it by condensation. The Aroi’as whom he classes 
with the Khatris I shall describe presently :— 

•'and more dUtingmshing 
« and Str of tlio Panjab and tbo greater part of Afghanistan, 

» and wf aw'^nn «‘e oWef iivil administiators. 

__ and have almost aU literate wort in their Hands. So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they 

“sfdirinT fl'O SMis. Both Nanat and Goviud were, and the 

« ^ ‘ftty '"■«> Kliatris. Thus then they are in fact in the Paniab, 

80 far as a more energetic race w'lll permit them, all that Mahratta Brahmins are in the Mah- 

- engrossing the trade wliich tbo Maliratto Brahmins liave not. Thev are 

<■ ‘'’'“aotor- Ijof are 'luHo capable of nsing the sword when neceMaiy. 

‘‘of Rauiit’*SWI.^"eh'^f°r''T ““'f 1>'S notorions successor Mulraj, and very many 

^ chief functionaries, were Khatris. Even under Mahomeebn rulers in tho 
‘‘ 1 pp aduiimatrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Uewau of 

• ThfEmneror aTk ^ Pcshawar under tho Afghans. 

•• a famous immstcr, fodur Mai, was a Khatri; and a relative of tliat man 

_ of undoubted energy, the great ComniKsariat Contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately iu- 
“ onfl*^T\n^° . 0 ^“*^ ? “ “ f- Altogether there can be no doubt that theso Khatri are 

'Mn thi ^ races in India, though in fact, except locally 

«<lni^ "i® “ot much known to Europeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus'- 

“ Lkps smgnlar that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 

‘‘And as mivT^^H''®^^ r“ '^°™i Kliatria are a very lino, fair, handsome race. 

And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated, 

“ eiiIr3®'lnpV 1 )”“*® ®m? ®^ Khatris, somowliat lower, hut of equal uicreautilo 

“ncxonwmlRl ^ Tho proper Khatris of highergradewilloftendenyalleon- 

‘■Svis -^hnf^ T *’‘®y “f with 

are coriRWilv m* that they are etlmologically the .<amo, and they 

“ geiierkally'KhLwf KUatris m tlieir avocations. 1 shall treat the whole kindred as 

flJ'‘’'®ytlio wfio'C' trade of 
•< tl B ■'fe’^amstan. No viUage can got on without the Khatri who keeps 

“on amf tiys ami sells the grain. They seem, too, to gU 

“ n ^ A people, the Khatris are ns a rule coiiBned to the position of humble dealers 
“ Knf“““‘yAamlera ; but in that capacity the Patlisns seem to look at them a- a 

0 ran!o«7t“?. ■“®"' not only for tho sake 

‘‘stciri ^ froutiir, hut also as he might 

» S. them &ahTe.“ ‘’® ®® ‘'‘® ^ 

.Kljatri occupation to the west, hut certainly in all 
Si t R „ P® "k mn '®^1 TZ' •‘® ’'® “"®‘' ‘>‘6 esUblifhed communit^ as they 

« mnrl Ip ^ fa!^ mto Central Asia, hut the further they get the 

“ S»pf i‘®Tr'®'* imaition. In Tuikistan. Vambery speak- of them with 

“p®n?nl chwactor. Under Tur¬ 

coman rule tiiey could hardly bo otherwise. They are the only Hindus km^wn in Central 
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Asia. In the Panjdb they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich and mercantile; 
many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations, i 

“Tho Khatris arc altogether ciclnded from Brahmin Kashmir.^ ^5“ 
'Kakkas/onthoeastbankof the Jahlam.arosaidto have been orimiially /"'“y 

a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills “".f*®KhatH 

race of fine partiarchal-looking shepherds called Gadfe, most of yl., ij„own 

traders are numerous in Delili; are found in Agra, ^ pajj-iab 

in the Bara Bazaar of Calcutta, though there they are principally connected with Pan 3 ab 

firms, 




<• The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast: m the Bombay 
“cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I Bap 

“ Burton’s book an account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas who are 
“ Nanak-Shohi (Sikh) faith and who trade, and have a largo share of 

“evidently Khatris. Ludhiaim is a largo and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a 
numerous colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers/ 


LUCXVUi^ WJ. 

Within the Panjib the distribution of the Khatri element is very well 
marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana, the _ eastern boundary of the 
Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is steongest in 
the centiul districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and in the Rawalpindi 
division and Hazara, and occupies an important position in the western Hill 
Slates. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multan, they 
are far less prominent in the southern districts of the Western Plains,* an 
least of all on the actual frontier ; but this ivould be explained if the Aroras be 
considered a branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately connected 
as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh religion, only J 
per cent, of them should belong to it. Nor do I understand why the pro¬ 
portion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jahlam and Rawalpmdi 
distnets. Some 2,ti00 are Musalman, chiefly in Multiin and Jhang where 
they are commonly known as Khojahs ; and _ these men are said to belong 
chiefly to the Kapdr section. The rest are Hindus. 

640 The divisions of the Khatri Caste. The question of the sub-divisions of the Khatris is 
excccJingly complicjited. Within recent times there has spmng up a system of [P-2%] 

«OD in afeordance with winch certain Khatri tribes refuse to intermarry with any save » cerlam 
specified number of their fellow tribe-, and tl.e distinctions tlms created have 
of names such as Bhaighav, “ he who only marries into two and a half houses; Wp he I 
marries into four tribes Chhezdti, “ he who marnes into six tribes ; and m on This pure^ wti 
ficial and social classification 1ms obscured the original tribal divisions of tho *^*1“ ^ 

the same tribe may be in one part of the Province Charzatis, and in another Barazat.s and j forth. 

It has also terribly confused the entries in the schedules, assisted by an 

tlio sample schcdnli s issned with tho instrnctions to onuinnrators, in The 

ignoraneo of tho matter, one of tho or artificial divisions ^s shot™ tefe Th 

distribution of the main sections is shown in Abstract No 92 below*. " V 

they include more than thi-ee-quarters of the total Khatris of the Province, but „ , T 

sge^nclass^fied is very largo in some districts, d® others again the nnmhorclasaflcd is W 

^an the tr,t;;l Khatri population. Tliis is duo to the same figures ^anur Ch4rz4ti, and 

twice over. ITins in GdjrSnwMa 963 Khatris have rctuimed themselves as Kapur C narzaii, 

so appear under both heads; and so in other cases also. t + 1 , # nr real 

The headings of flic Abstract include three different^ kinds of 
ti-ibs! sections, then the four most imno:te.,.t of the arbficial division jg^tions culled Bnnjahi, 

sis of the most imiiortant dons. The origin the diviswn into th impoBe widow-mat- 

Sarfu, BAhri, and Khokhran, is said to be that Ala-ul-diu Khilji »ttempted ^ ™P ^ ^ ^ 

riage upon the Kiiatris. The Western Khatr s cCr Stho Eastern 

(l43]paUtion of 62 ibdwan) of Ihcir member.s to , follower.^ of Shara Ayin 

KhntnB «oi-e afraid to sign the memorial. Umy were therefore ..oiled Bdwanjai from tho 

ortho Mfthomeduii cuatoms—whence Sarin—sup, ^p^hers of the depute?.- 
Dumber of tjie deputation or of the clans respectively represented by descendants of certain 

tioT); hence The Khokhran section is said ^- Khatri families were 

Khatris who loiiied iho Kbokhars in icboHion, and with whom ^be « Khan Chand, and 

afraid to intermarry; and the B^hri section, of the lineage ot Mahr Chand, Knan 


Abstract No. 92, showign the Divisions of the Khatris, 
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Kopiir Chand, three Khatrls who went to Dchli in attendance upon one of Akbar’s Rajput wiyc?, 
and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, married only within each other s families. 

But these are fables, for the same division into Bdhri and Bunjahi appears among tho^ Brahmans 
of (he Western Plains. The number of clans is enormous. Tlio most important m point ot 
social rank are the Marhotra or Mahra, the Khanna, the Kapur, and the Seth, the first three o 
which are said to be called after the names of the three men just mentioned, while beth is a term now 
used for any rich banker. Tlieso four clans belong to the Balirl section of the erwte, and (in¬ 
stitute the Dbalghar and Cliarzati divisions which stand highest of all in tho social scale. ±no 
origin of the term Dhaighar lies in the fact that llie families of that division exclude, not only 
the father’s clan, hut also such families of the mother’s clan as arc closely connected with her; 
and thus reduce the clans available for intermarriage to two and a half. I slmiild say that each 
division will take wives from the one below it, tlmugh it will not give its daughters to it m 
marriage. Tlie Bedi and Sodhi clans belong to the Bunjahi tribe, and owe most of their in¬ 
fluence and importance to the fact that Baba Xanak belonged to the former and Guru Rdm l>as 
and Guru Hargovind to the latter. Tliey ore commonly said to be the descendants ot these 
men, but this appears to be a mistake, the two clana dating from long before Baba Nanak. ^ i he 
Sodhis plaved an impoitont part during the Sikh rule. They claim descent from Sodhi Fwai, 

BCD of Kal Rai King of Lahore, and the Bedis from Kalpat Rai, brother of Kal Rai and King ot 
Ka^iir, who being deprived of his kingdom by his nephew, studied the Vedas at Benares and 
was known as V^i. The modern head-qiiarters of the Bodi.s is at Dera N^nak in Giirdas- L^- 
pur where Baba Nanak settled and died, and of the Sodhis at Anandpur in Hushyarpur, which 
is also the great centre of the Xihang devotees. 

541. The Khakha (Caste No. 179).—Khaklia is said to be a not nn- 
coinmon epithet to apply to any petty Kliatri trader. But the people to whom , 
our figures refer are now sufficiently distinct, though their Khatri origin is, I 
believe, undoubted. They are in fact converted Khatris, and are found in 
greatest nuinbei'S in the Kashmir liills lying along the left bank of the 
Jahlam; whence a few have made their way into Hazara and Rawalpindi. 

Sir George Campbell calls them '' a curiously handsome people.” 

542. The Bhatia (Caste No. 69).— The Bhatias are a class of Rajputs, 
originally coming from Bhatner, Jaisalmer, and the Rajputdna desert, who 
have taken to commercial pm-suits. Tho name would seem to show that they 
wen- Bhatis (called Bhatti in the Panjab) ; but betliat as it may, their Rdjput 
origin appears to be unquestioned. They are numerous in Sindh and Gujarat 
whore tiiey appear to form the leading mercantile element, and to liold the 
place which the Aroras occupy higher up the Indus. They have spread into 
the Panjab along the lower valleys of the Indus and Satluj, and up^ the whole 
lenH;h of the Chendb as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed 
most numerous in Si^lkot and Gujrdt. In this Province* howe\er t ey 
0(;ciipy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. I 
stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora, and are tor 
the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the Bhdtias of Derab 
Ism^iil Khan ai^e described as belonging to a ''widely spread and enterprising 
mercantile community.'" They are often supposed to be Kbatns^ andin 
Jahlam they are said to follow the Khatri divisions of B^hn, Bunjahi, 
ghar, Chdrz^ti, &c. They are very strict Hindus; far more so than the o ^ er 
trading classes of the Westmm Panjab ; and eschew meat and liquor. 

do not practise widow-marriage. 

543. The Arora (Caste No. 10).— The Arora, or Bora as he is often called, 

!.s the trader of the Jatlii-sp( aking or south-u'estern por ion o 

Panjitb; that is to say of the lower valleys of our five rivers ; while Jo ^ 
fheir courses he shares that position with the Khatri. ? ^ 

Sail'll he is only found in the immediate neighbourhood of the iiv , 
tlian half the Aroras of the Panjab dwell in the Multan i • anrial 

like the Khatri, and unlike the Banya, he is no mere trader, j 
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^sition is far inferior to then's, partly no doubt because he is looked down 
upon simply as being a Hindu in the portions of the Province which are his 
special habitat. He is commonly known as a Kirar, a word almost srnonv- 
mous with coward, and even more contemptuous than is the name Banya m 
the ^st of the Province. Tlie word Kir^r, indeed, appears t., be applied to all 
the Western or Panjfibi tinders, as distinct from the Banyas of HiudiistSn and 
is so used even in the Kangra Hills. But the Aroi-a is the person to whom 
the term is most commonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the name altogether 
Arora is active and enterprising, industrious and thrifty 
» When an Arora girds up his loins, he makes it only two miles {hm Jhang) 
to Lahore. He will turn his hand to any work, he makes a most admii'ablc 
cultivator, and a large proportion of the Aroras of the lower Chendb are pnrelv 
agncultural in their avocations. He is found throughout Af.^hanisMn anil 
^en Tdrkistan, and is the Hindu trader of those countries; wMlebt^e 
Western Panjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and baskets, make vessels 
of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work. But he is a terrible coward 
and IS so branded in the proverbs of the countryside = “ The thieves were four 
« eighty-four ; the thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves! 

Well done us ! And again : ^ To meet a Rathi armed with a hoe makes a 
company of nine Kinlrs feel alone.” Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread 
of the Kirl^i' when in his proper place. « Vex not the Jat in his jungle, or the 
Kirar at Ins shop, or the boatman at his ferry; for if you do they will break 
your head. Again: Trust not a crow, a dog, or a Kirar, even when asleep ” 

So again : ‘ You can t make a friend of a Kirdr any more than a Said of a 

prostitute. The Arora IS of inferior physique, and his character is thus 
summedupby Mr.Thorburn: “ A cowardly, secretive, acquisitive race, very 

necessary and usefid it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly 

qualities, and both despised and envied by the great: Musalman tribes of 

roturned as Musalman, some 7 per cent, as 
Sikh, and the rest as Himlu. ,But inany of the so-called Hindus, especially on 
the lower Chan^b and Satlu] are really Munna (shaven) Sikhs, or followers of 
Raba Nanak, while the Hindu Aroras of the Indus worship the river Further 
rf th sections 24.0 and 264- of Chapter IV on the Religions 

544. Origin and dlvismns of the Aroras.-The Araras claim to be of 
Khatn origin, and it \vi 1 p^sently bo seen that they follow some of the 
Khatri sub-dmsions.‘ The Khatris however reject the claim. Sir George 
Campbell see section 589) is of opinion that the two belong to the same 
ethnic stock. Thej-say that they became outcasts from the l^hatriva stock 
during the persecution of that people by Paras Riim, to avoid which they 
denied tlieir caste and described it as Am or another, hence their name. SoZ 
of them fled northwards and some southwards, and hence the names of the two 
groat seotions of the c^ste Uttarddhi and Dakhana. Rut it hrbeen sulert- 
^ with grea er probability that, as the MuMn and Lahore Khat?S are 
Khatm of Multan and Lahore, so the Aroras are Khatris of Ai'or the anoieS 
capital of Sindh, now represented by tbe modern Rori. The number of clans 
m enormous, and many of them are found in both sections. The Uttarddhi and 
Dakhana do not mtermariy, the section being eudogamons and the clan as 
usual, exogamous. All Ar oras are said to be of the Kfisib potra. The 

^ The detailed figorea, ivhen publiehed, wiU show howferlWentity of divieioue e^:"~ 
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women of the northern or Uttarudlii section wear red iyorv hiywelets and the 
section is divided into two sub-sections called Bahri and Bunjahi (see Khatri 
divisions, section 540). The women of the southern or Dakhana section weai 
white ivory bracelets, and the section is divided into two sub-sections, 

Dahra and the Dakhanadhain ; but the Dahra sub-section is so »mpo^n^ 
it is often counted as a third section, and the term Dakhana apphed to the 
Dakhanadhiims alone. So it is said in some places the Dahra 

alone wear white, and the Dakhana women spotted _ bracelets ^ 

The Bahri and the Dakhanadhdin claim social superiority, and will take wives 
from but not give daughters to, the other sub-section of 
sections. The figures are given in Abstract No. 93 on the next page. It wl 
be noticed that the Dakhanas are far strongest m the southern and south¬ 
western districts. . 

Abstract No. 93, showing the Divisions of the Aroras. 
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Maltfin 

Jhang^ 

Montgomery 

8,793 

18,004 

3,108 

34,388 

2,186 

13,101 

0,465 

23,541 

10,283 

British Territory 
Native States ... 
Province 

166,036 

0,897 

172,483 

123,940 

45,507 

169,447 

102,241 

6,707 

108,948 


545. TheKhojah and Paracha (Castes Nos. 44 and 104).- 


-The 


D^D. ine ivnojan auu raiavuo. 'pii 

Khojah is really nothing more than our old friend the Khwajah 
NinliU, and means simply a roan of wealth and respectability. n , ^, 

fi usid in three different senses : for a eunuch, foi-a scavenger converted o 
Isliiro,audforaMaherocJan trader.^ Tt 

our tables. There does not ap^ar to be any tme ’Thus 

Hindu trader converted to Mahomedanisro being known >^7 ? hecom- 

the Khojahs of Shahpur are almost entirely Khatri^ and a Khatri now beeoro^ 

ing a Musaliuan in that district would be called a Khoja . ^ome at least 

Jbang, on tta other h.n,l,,»e soil to be converted Aroras ; wbde "jS 
of the Lahore Khojahs claim Bhatia origin^ and 

The Kliojali* of Bombiiy tiro well known for tlieir wealth and commcicial enterii 
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■hojahs are Kiiyaths. Now the Pariichas also are Mahomcdan ti-ailers; and 
there is at least a very defiinte section of them with liead-qnarters at L''uthad 
on the Indus m Rawalpindi who are a ti-ue caste, being converted Khatns, and 
maiTying only among themselves. But unfortunately the word ParAcha is a^so 
used in the central districts for any petty Mahomedan trader. The fact seems 

rL„ and Peshdwar divisions, where Parilchas are a 

recognised and wealthy caste, Khojah is used for miscellaneous Mahomedan 
traders, chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least iietty traders; while in the 
eastern distncts and in the Der5jat, where Khoiahs are commercially import- 
ant, Parac^ is used for the Mahomalan pedlar. Tims in our tables the 
(hyisional offices liave in many cases included Parfcha under 'Khoiah and 
Khojah under PaiAcha, and the figures cannot safely be taken separately. 

11 Mahomedan traders, whether callhd Khojah or Parfveha, are found 

all along the northern portion of the Province under the hiUs from Amritsar 
+i!® w and have spread southwards into the central and eastern districts 
ot the Western Plains, bnt have not entered the Deraj^t or Muzaffargarh in 
My numbers I though to the fe^es of Abstract No. 91 must be added those 
of Absti'Mt No. 72 (page 224*) for these last districts. Their easteni boundary 
rs the Satl^ valley, their western the Jahlam-Chanab, and they are found 
throughout the whole of the Salt-range Tract. Probably.it is hardly coiTcct 
to say of them that they have “ spread or “ entered ■/’ for they apparently 
include many distinct classes who will have sprang from different centres of 
conversion. They appear to be most numerous in Lahore. A very interesting 
account of a recent development of trade by the Khojahs of Gujriit and Sidlkot 
IS given m Panjfib Government Home Proceedings No. 10 of March 1879 
It appears that these men buy cotton piece-goods in Dehli and hawk thepi 
.about the villages of their own districts, selling on credit tiU hai-vest time, and 
the business has now assumed very large-proportions. The Khoiahs of the 
Jhang district are thus described by Mr. Mohekton : « They do not cultivate 
mth their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
„ supposed to have been converted from 

Hinduism. Th^ do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a litigious race! 
and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of their claims.” 

. Parachas of the Salt-range Tract require a word of separate notice. 

n? ■‘^Tnf•'iTO also largo colonies 

fn . f.w’lence they carry on an extensive trade with the 
cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, silk, indigo, and tea. They say that 
their place of ongin IS the village of Dangot in the Rannu district, and that 
tliey moved to Mukhad m ShtihjUhfm’s time ; but another account is that they 
were Khatns of Lahore, deported by Zamtin Shfih. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Parflehas, though they Avill occa.sionally take 
Wives of foreign origin. They still retain the Hindu title of Erna. They will 
not marry mth Khojahs and have dropped the Hindu ceremonial at their 
weddings, which they say the Khojahs of those parts still retain. They 
aecount; for their name by deriving it from pdreha « cloth ” one of the princi¬ 
pal staples of their trade. Some of the PaiAchaa of Ambtlla seem to have 
returned themselves as Parfieha Khel, and to have been not unnaturally classed 
as rattians fay the tabulators. I cannot give separate figm-cs for these 
CARRIER AND PEDLAR CASTES 
546. Carriers,^Cattle-merchants, Pedlars, &o.-I have said that the 
commerce of the Panjab was in <ho l.ands of the group just discussed, with 
the exception of the trade in meat, liquor, and vegetables^ the traffic in cattle, 
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the caiTTing trade, and petty pedling and hawking. The sellers of meat 
andI’’, aor mil be discussed under the head of miscellaneous artisans ; and 
the -’■roup which I am now about to describe consists of the traders in ca^ e, 
thrcarriers, and the pedlars and hucksters of the Province. I have dmded 
It into three sections, though I shall presently show that the first two overlap 
considei-ablv, and that the third is incomplete. The first section includes 
the Banjitms, the Labfvnas, the Rahb&is, and the Untw5ls ; and these ^tes 
include most of the professional carriers and cattle-dealem, and some ot ^ne 
pedlars of the Panifib. The second class consists of the Mamars, the Bhdtras, 

and the Kangars, and includes the rest of the pedlars of the Province save 
onlv such as belong to the Khoja and Par5cha castes ]ust discussed. Uie 
third class includes the Kunjras and the Tambolis, both Greengrocers. 

But it must be understood that, though there are no castes in _ the 
Paniiib besides those above mentioned whose liereditary oeeu^tion it is to 
' trade in cattle and carry merchandise, yet an immense deal of traffic in cattle 
eoes on qnietlv among the villagei-s without the intervention of any outsider ; 
while in the early months of the hot weather, when the spring h^vest has 
been cut, and before the early rains of autumn have softened the ground 
sufficiently for ploughing to be liossible, the plough oxen of the_ unirrigaf ed 
Eastern Plains find employment in carrying the produce of their villages to 
the line of rail or to the great city marts, and m bringing back salt and othei 
products not indigenous to the tract. 

547. The Banjara (Caste No. 94).— Tliis and the following or Labana 
caste are generallv said to be identical, being called Banjiu-a in the eastern 
districts and Labina in the whole of the Panjab proper. But Banpira, 

derived from “ a trader ” or perhaps from iunyi pedlai-s pack is, 

used in the ivest of the Panjab as a generic term for “ pedlar, _ and I haw 

therefore kept the figures distinct. Indeed it is to be fearecl that m that part 
of the Province many persons have been shown as Banjara in consequence or 
their occupation only. 

The Baiijte of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of whom a 
long and very complete description will be found in Elliott's Eaces of t le 
A If. P; Vol. I, pages 52-56. They are the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Rajputana ; and under the Afghan 
and Mughal Empires were the commissariat of the imperial forces, i here is 
a simile applied to a dying person ; “ The Banj5,ra goes into the jungle w 

“ his stick in his hand. He is ready for the journey, and there is no body 
“ with liim. " From Sir H. Elliott's description they seem to be a very 
composite class, including sections of various origin. But the orignna an- 
iiira caste is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Goraktipur 
to Hai-dwdr. The Banjdras of the North-West Provinces come annually mt^o 
the Jamna districts aud Eastern States in the cold weather with ol 

credit on the loiial merchants, and buy up large numbers of catne w y 

take back again foi' sale as the summer approaches ; and it ^tt- i 

men and the Banjtiia earners fi'om Rajputana to whom our fipies ,, 
Banjiiras refer. The Musalmftn Banjai-as aae probably almost all ^ 
The iieadmeii o£ the Banjto parties are called 
chief and Banj^ias in general are not uncommonly known y _ . .1 

The Railway is fast destroying the carrying trade of these ^ f ^ 
mountain tract, s. The word Banjfira is apparently sometimes used tor an 
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oculist, so at least Mr. Eadeu-Powell states. (See fui’ther under Malitam, 
section ^Jj95 supra.) 

548. The Labana (Caste No. 52).—These men are genei-ally associated with 
the caste just discussed. With the exception of Muzaffargai-h and Bahawal- 
pur, which will be discussed presentlT, they are almost wholly confined to the 
hill and sub-montane districts. They are the carriers and hawkers of the hills, 
and are merely the Panjabi representatives of that class of Banjilras already 
alluded to who inhabit the sub-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Labitnas of Gujnit are thus described by Captain Mackenzie :— 

“ The liEbanas are also a peculiar people. Their status amongst Sikhs is much same as 
“ that of the Mahtams. Tliey correspond to the Banjaras of Hindustan, carrying on an exten.nve 
trade by mean.s of large herd.< of laden bullocks. Latterly they have taken" to agriculture, but 
“ as an additional means of livelihood, not us a substitute for trade. As a section of the com- 
“ munity they deserve every coiiBideration and encouragement. They are generally fine substan- 
tially built peojde. They also posses.^ nnich spirit. In anarchical times when the freaks or 
feuds of petty Governors would drive the Jats or Gujars to seek a temporary abiding place away 
from their ancestral village, the Labanas would stand their ground, and peihap.s improve the 
opportunity by extending their gra.sp over the best lands in the village, in which their sborter- 
“ sighted and less provident lords of the Manor had, in some former period, permitted them to 
“ take up their abode for purposes of commerce. Several ca^es of this nature came to light during 
“ settlement, and in most of them the strength and spirit of progress were as apparent in the 
Labanas as were the opposite qualities couspicuou.s in their Gujar opponents Their principal 
village is Tanda (which means a large caravan of laden bullocks) and is an instance of what I 
“ have above alluded to. Allowed to reside by the Gujar proprietoj'S of Mota, they got possession 
*' of the soil, built a kaaba, and in every point of importance swamped the original proprietors. 
They have been recognized as proprietors, hut feudatory to their fonner landlords the Gujars of 
Mota, paying to them annually in recognition thereof, a sum equal to one-tenth of the Govern- 
“ ment demand."^ 

There is a curious colony of Labanas on the lower Indus who ai’e said to 
have settled tliere under the Sikh rule, and who are almost all Munna Sikhs 
or followers of Baba Nanak, though many of them are returned in tlie Balia- 
walj^ur tables as Hindus. These men have almost entirely given up traflio 
and tnule, and settled on the l^anks of the river where they lead a sort of semi- 
^ savage life, hunting and making ropes and grass mats for sale. They hardly 

^P. 256- cultivate at all. Their numbers are much under-stated in Abstract No. 94,^ as 
fP. 106- ^''‘straet No. 72 (page 224t) shows that 4,317 of the Bahawalpur Labanas 
107. were returned a>s 3 ats. The Labanas of J hang arc said to have come from 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, and to be the same as the Mahtams of Montgomery. 
On the whole tlie Ijabanas appear to be by origin closely allied with, if not 
actually ludonging to, the vagrant and probably aboriginal tribes whom we 
shall discuss in the next paH of this cdiapter ; and it may be that at least some 
sections of the Labjinas are of the same stock as they. (See further under 
Mahtain, section 495 supra.) About 30 per cent, of tbe Labanas are returned 
as Sikhs and almost all . the rest as Hindus, there being only some 1,500 
Musalindns among them. Little is known of the sub-divisions of the caste. 
The largest seems to be the Ajrfiwat with 4,400 souls, chiefly in Gujrat and 
Lahore; the Datla with 4,173 souls, chiefly in Lahore ; the Maliana with 
2,537 and the Bhagiana with 2,015 persons, both in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions ; and the GTihri with 1,925 persons along tlie whole foot of the hills. 
But the greater i)art of tlie caste have returned no large durisions. 


[P. 301] 549- The Rahbari (Caste No. 122).-—Tliis is a eanicl-breeding caste found 

only in the eastern and south-eastern districts of tlie Panjah and in the ad¬ 
joining Native States. In the extensive jungles of these trai'ts they pasture 
large herds of camels, while they also carry merchandise from place to place 


Abstract No. 94, showing Castes ol Carriers, Pedlars, &c, 
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for tire. Tbeir proper home appears to bo Bikrmer and the Biljpi'itdna 

desert. - , i. i 

550. Untwal (Caste No. 144).—This is a purely occupational term and 
means nothing more than a camel-man. Under this head have 
Shutarbanand Siirhdn, both words ImAung the same meaning BiitMahk 

has been classed as Biloeh, as the title is chiefly confined to 
camelman. Indeed many of the persons returned as Biloches ® 

Panilib would probably have been more pi'cpeUy described as Un^Al, -m 

the term Biloch tliroughout the central districts is used of any ^'isalman 
camelman. It will be noticed that the Untwiils are returned only from 
those pai-ts of the Province where the real meaning of Biloch is propeily 
understood. In those parts they are said to be all .Tats ; but Jat means very 
little, or i-ather almost anything, on the Indus. 

551. The Manlar (Caste No. 47).—Here again we meet with an occu¬ 

pational term, and with resulting confusion in tlie figures. The Maniar of 
the. eastern districts is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles 
generallv hawknng them about the villages. But throughout the rest of 
the Panjab Maniar is .any pedlar, manidri being the common term 

for the occupation of carrying petty hardware about for sale. Thus w . 
have Khojah, Par^cha, Banjfvra, and Maniili-, all used 

some of t^min the same part of the Province for a pedlar ; and the rc.sdt 
is that the figures have probably been mixed up. ertraordmary . 

of ManiSrs returned for the Jahlam and Riiwalpindi districts in Table \ Ill A 
is due to an unfortunate error, not detected till after the table was ^ 

which Maliai- was read Maniar. These people are really ’ 

and have been classed in their proper place in the Abstracts of this cliaptei. 

552. The Bhatra (Caste No. 174).—The Bhdti-a is also a. pedlar; but 
he belongs to a true caste. He claims Brahman ongin, and his claim 
would appear to be good, for he wears the sacred thread, applies the hM 
or forehead mark, and receive.s ofEenngs at eclipses in that capacity. 

is nrobably a low class of Gujarfiti or Dakaut Brahman, and like them 
practises as an astrologer in a small way. The Bhiitras 
Lid to trace their origin to the south beyond Multan. The Bhatras haw 
smLl hardware for sale, tell fortunes, and play pn the native g^^tar Jmt 
do not beg for alms. It is their function to jnerce the noses and cars 
children to receive rings. Mr. Baden-Powell desenbes the ? f 

atpao'e 268 of his Panjdb Manufadvres. The Eamaiya of the east 
the^ Panjdb appeal’s to correspond exactly with the Bh^ti-a and to be ‘be same 

^ penson under a different name, Ramaiya being 

used in Dehli and Hissdr, Bb^itra m .iiore 
and Piiidi, and both in the Amb^la diviaon; 
and I directed that both sets of figures should be in¬ 
cluded under the head Bhatra . Unfortunately the 
order was not earned out. Tlic number o 
Ramaiyas returned is shown in the margin. 


Pehli division 
Hissdr division 
AmbSla division 


419 

19 

16 

454 


——-xiamaiyas rei;Tirnuu ouvvyn 

In any case the figures are incomplete. The Bhto /g* 

md ha-s probably been returned by one ^f the na,mes for pci ■ 
hired to more oftep than by his caste name. He is smd to b _ 
u Bdwalpindi, but this is probably due to some confusion 
ihiit. 
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553. The Kangar (Caste No. 180 ).—The Kano-nr ;= n- 

Iiawkev, but he confines I,is traffic to small artieh-“ nf 

SS"KS ‘LtrAstJzi 

nose said to be suceessfullr performed l/the KangaiJof Kdng^" 

term, and again P^irely occupational 

less than the HindusLlui, as Sj.TS is fthing more or 

The big men generally use the latter term tim greengrocer. 

former. But in no ease is it a e^te ThrEuniV costefhiongers tJ.e 

of the castes of market e-ardems which wi f "''"’i f 

agricultural tribes. I do not know whr Tf, ^ described under minor 

nndcr that name only in Se 121 

Province it is more usual to call the seller nf t ^^+\i'” 

as the ease may be and tb^i fl,n vegetables an Arain or Bfighfin 

b»bi, i. .1,0 Ti':;pi£ t'.irt«rz. ‘nI;-" a- 

same peculiavitj. gurts toi Native States show the 

555. The Tamboli (Caste No 16^^_ a t it* 

and betel-nut; Itnt whether the sale nF ..r*'"’ ffIio sells pSn 

a .eal easts of that name I e.'l? L ‘If', “'T’!» 
only occupational. If Tamboli were\^vo 1 ! tint the term is 

from every .listriel, s. Ite wew iomf o'i'.el''V' “ 
vinee. Shelling, however uives ;r2 " ^ Pro- 

of Benares. Lmu is the i::,!-* fame'^Se S 

M- 1. ^^I^^^'ELLANEOUS castes. 

No. 95 on fchTim2"page*2t®*or^ri22rSh^^^^^ in Abstract 

vcmently fall under any of the main di!-^ would not con- 

iny castes. I have divided tl^Tn b '’f I J^^rve grouped 

Kashmiris, Dogras, Giirkbas, ami Pdrsi^ areT*^r 
1-ordeis of the Pai'iiah Imt^V'mda J Surji i rPrr-'*" 

:hm;'ri^2r.a;'". * 'Himigrauts ; 


[P. 802] 


«;«;7 m, V • - v.^., „i. hai.uo he a time cast 

Ka.sSi" ;s“p,s,o"rtr''‘ r- >» 2 >-rbe „ 

Kaslimir; but it is commonIv usedr‘ac‘-‘s 
of the valley of Sriiia<rar. Our fi2 to denote the peo’ 

C'hiWuilis, or the race who iniialiif-.'fr^^2''^7‘’''^'^ pro^^ably include so 
Giijr^t, Ritwalpiudi, and Haziira BuT tl border's 

or the Paharis of Kishtwar and pl l m ‘Dog 

while our Kashnuns are Musatans 7 

gi’aphical one, and pvobahlv iuclmlpa is n g 

Panjab call separate castes” The !l+-“^7 in i 

mass of the Kashmiris irroper are nml ! n tbe gi- 

haps with an intermixture of Kha«Ii '^V^ Aryan descent, though v 

Ot llhas blood, and possess marked ohali 
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Abstfact No. 95, showing Miscellaneous Castes lor Districts and States. 
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njraiiwala 
Firozpur 


Bawalpindi 

Jahlam 

Gnjrat 

Sliivhpur 


Multoji 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Muzatt'argarb 


Peshawar 

Hazara 


British Territory 

Patiala 

Total East. Plains 
Bahawalpur 
Total Hfll States 


British Territory 
Native States 
Province 


11,659 

6,1S6 

1,63' 


23,803 

9,672 

33,319 

143 


92 

15 

35 

17 


13,082 

13,997 


178,253 
144 
736 
4 

28 


178,253 
767 
179,020 


115 

40 


26 

1 


148 

393 
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393 

4 

397 
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1,759 

1 

4 

149 


10 
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I ’**9 


169 

16 


13 
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918 

84 

34 

92 


39 


462 


1,769 

153 

1,912 
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1,044 


1,157 

72 

378 
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84 

23 

48 


84 
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11,910 

1,016 

1,423 
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79 


462 

462 
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2,624 
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1,285 

478 
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219 
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1,003 
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Drew describes then) as ''lai*ge made and robust and of a really fine cast 
of feature/^ and ranks them as the finest race on the whole Continent 
of India/"’ But their history is, at any rate in recent times, one of the 
most grievous siifEering and oppression ; and they are^ cowards, liars, and 
withal quarrelsome, though at the same time keen-witted, cheerful and 
humorous. A good account of them will be found in Drew^s Jummoo cind 
Kashmir, The Chibhdlis are for the most part Musalmdn Eajpiits, and 
differ from the Dogras only in religion, and perhaps in elan. 

The Kashmiris of the Panjdb may be broadly divided into three classes. 

Fii-st the great Kashmiri colonies of Ludhiana and Amritsar, where there 
ai-c nearly 35,000 Kashimris permanently settled and engaged for the most 
part in weaving shawls and similar fine fabrics. These men are chiefly 
true Kashmiris. Secondly, the recent immigrants driven from Kashmir by 
the late famine into our sub-montane districts, or attracted by the special 
demand for labour in the Salt-range Tract and upper frontier which was 
created by works in connection with the Kfibul campaign. It is impossi¬ 
ble to say how many of these men are Chibh^lis and how many Kash- L • J 
miris. Thirdly, the Chibhalis who have crossed the border and settled 
in om’ temtories in the ordinary course of affairs. These men are pro¬ 
bably confined to Giijr^t and the trans-Salt mnge Tract. Besides those 
who are returned as Kashmiris, I find no fewer than 7,515 persons returned 
as Kashjiiiri Jats, of whom 1,15^ are in Lahore and o,081 in Criijr^nw^ila. 

Those are probably Kashmiris who have settled and taken to cultivation. 

The Kashmiri weavers of Amritsar are described as litigious, deceitful, 
and cowardly, while their habits arc so unclean that the quarter of the 
'‘city which they inhabit is a constant source of danger from its liability to 

^'epidemic disease.'^ The Kashmiris 



KlQHMIRl 

Tbibbs. 


1. Bat 

... 24,463 

C. Shekh ... 

14,90 

2. Lun 

... 4,848 

7. Jlatti ... 

14.725 

8. Bar 

... 16.216 ; 

8. Malisr ... 

3,063 

4, Wain 

... 7,419 1 

9. WarJe ... 

4,863 

6. Mfr 

... 19 865 1 

10. M4n ... 

2,650 


have retui-ncd numerous sub-divi¬ 
sions, of wdiich the few largest are 
shown in the margin. Theii' dis¬ 
tribution does not appear to follow 
any rule; and it is hardly worth 
while giving detailed figures in this 
place. The Kashmiris of our cities 
are as a rule miserably poor. 


558. The Dogra (Caste No. 181).— The Dogras are Kajpiits who inhabit 
Jarnniu, and have returned themsrdves as such to the number of 1,4j15 scattered 
about the Province, the largest number in one district being 3^1 in Eiiwalpindu 
Thus our separate figures mean little, and might well have been included with 
R^jputn. The word Dogra, however, is commonly used for any inhabitant 
of Jammu whatever be his caste, Dogar being another word for the Jammu 
territory. Dogras are probal)ly prest‘iit in the Pan jab as settlers from acioss 
the bordei', as famine fugitives, and in the Dogra regiments of our anny. 
believe their RfypAt origin is undoubted ; but that it is equally certain a 
they are not pure Rajputs. 

559. The Ourkha, Parsi, and Bangali (Caste Nos. 148, 184, ^d 168).— 

The Gdrkha^ an; the ruling and niilitarj race of Nepal, and are only 
the Panjiib as members of our Gurkha regiments. They are of .jY/ 

»t;d Tarnv.ian bluotl, and an admirable and interesting account or 
found in that one of Hodgson's Asjay* ’ivhieh deals with the military 






beligious, proeessional and other castes. 


*p. 246, 


of Nepal. 



.la u- 90)--Tlio Kayafch is the well-known writer 

i?fonud^ir3»I‘'’''- ‘Wear to be indigenous in the Panjab, li 

the Panjdb Jiills Kayath is the term of an occupation rather than 
of a caste, and is applied to membei-s of a mixed caste formed by ttrinttu- 

even of Banyas^who follow 
be Mahdjan (Pahari) and their occupation 
tt'K?- W Kayathif the hills is not idL3S 

t p 1 belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class and 

IS entitled to weal-the ;a»fo or sacred thread. The Kayatli of the Wns is 

«.?»*”) ““ “ 
=pf The ®lshnoi (Caste No. 106).-The Bishnois ai-e really a relieious 

ed tnLelaVirthrCb s^^etch- 

d at page 123 m the Chapter on Religion. Almost all the followers^ of this 

^ct are either Jats or Tarkhans by caste, and come from the Btio-ai or 

Bikaner prairies ; but on becoming Bishnois they very commonly give up their 

caste name and call themselves after their new creed. This is howew not 

unJertteiroMt. names. I Jo not tno<v whether the Jat and SSn 

mJon^foSrA^Zt'anfifS^^^ ^key 

1 P**b where cveiybody owns land except Hosis and Lohiirs. Thesf iieople are 
by nationality Tibetan, or as they call themselves Bhoti, and should pm-haps 
have been returned as such. Mr. Anderson says: ‘‘Chah ^ 1 .^,^ the 
and-holdmg class, and the people towards Tibet, Ladakh, and Zanskar are 
n It appears to be used in a very wide sense to min 

•>lhl!.k^te“Hin.W^"’‘“ '’“I'''' “ 

668. Th«KaMhan(Cast, Mo. 96).-l'hij ogom I, h.rjly « .Aslc 

Kanchan sinipl_y meaning a Musalmdn pimp or prostitute, and^ being the 

Hindus dnieqmyalmit tor the Panjabi Kanu^^^^ The Hgures for Kaniaf, ex¬ 
cept in the Dehli, llissar, and Arabula divisions, have been included umler this 
heading (.sec section 590). The word is said rnman pi? and 

jUu^-ums. Ihe Hi ndu prostitute is commonly known as Rlinijani and 
‘Tlii. last assertion U contested in a pampUloUaUed Kaj/a^iia 
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it appears that they have generally returned themselves under their proper 
castes.^ Such few as have not shown themselves as Kamjani have been 
included with Kanchan. Randi is also used for a prostitute in the east of the 
Province, but it means a widow throughout the Panj^b proper. It will 
be observed that two-fifths of the Kanchans are males. These people form a 
distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought in 
infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting themselves to 
prostitution, are known as Kanchans. 

663a. Miscellaneous Castes of Table VIII B.—In Table VIII B I liave given the figurea 
for a number of miscellaneous castes which I did not think it worth while to Show in detail in 
Table VITI A. Many of these I cannot identify, and cannot even be sure that I have got the 
names right. And many more would properly fall under some one of the varioiw groups into 
which I have divided my castes for the purposes of this cliapter. But the numbers are so small and 
time so pressing that I shall hike tliein as they come in Table Vlll B, and give briefly the infer- [p. 304 J 
liiation I possess regarding sneh of them as I know anything about. Many of them are not castes 
at all, but cither occupational or geographical terms. Toba (Caste No. 186) —literally means a 
diver, but w used for the meu who dig and clean wells, in which process diving is necessary. 

They generally belong to the Jlu'nwar and Mdchhl caste, and arc often fishermen a-s w'cll as well- 
sinkers. Paiioa (Caste No. 187). —From pat >illc, and means any worker in silk, but is general¬ 
ly used only for those who make silken coitl and waistbands, thread bead-, and silk, and so forth. 

They are called Patoi in the west. They arc said often to be Khatris. Bagri (Caste No. 188) — 
means any one from the Bagar or prairies of Bikaner, but is usually confiiieil to Jats from those 
parts. Gwdlpa (Caste No, 189). — These men are apparently Tibetans, but I cannot define the 
meaning of the word. Khardsia (Caste No. 190).—The meu who work the water mills so com¬ 
mon in the hills. They are said often to he I)doll^. Pachhdda (Caste No. 192) —used in 
Bhattiana and Ilariaua for Musalmdn Jat and Rajput immigrants from the Satluj country to 
the west (pacJiham)i just as Bugri is used for similar Hindu immigrants from the South. Tar A 
ora (Caste No. 193). —These people came to Hazara from Amb and the Buner and Chagharza 
liiils. They trace their descent from a Kafir convert to IsUm called Duman. They all are 
agriciilirnaJ by occupation. Palleddr (Caste No. 194) —A porter, genemlly found in the bazaars 
and markets. Ka r Achi(CasteNo.l96).—Av\tiS3 of vagrant minstrels who beg and play at 
weddings. Ktichband [ Caste iVo. IP/).-Makers of kucJi or weaver’s brushes. They belong to tlio 
outoajt and vagi’nnt classes. Ddrugar {Caste No. 198).— A man who makes gunpowder.^ Under 
tins head is included Atishbdz, a man who makes fireworks. Pdli (Caste No. 199). — PMi is the 
ordinary village word for cowherd in the cast (.1 the Panjib. But in Multan there is a separate 
Pali caste wlio have lately been converted from Hinduism and still retain many of their Hiudu 
cusfoms, They follow all sorts of handicrafts, and c^ipicially that of oil-prossing, and engage in 
trade in a small way. Jarrah (Caste No. 200). -'Hho Native Surgeon who applies plasters, draws 
itf fh, sets fi-ncf ures, and so on. He is almost always a Nii. Kdpri (Caste No. 201). — A caste 
who claim Brahman origin, and whose occupation is that of making the ornaments woim by the 
bridegroom at weddings, aitificiiil flowers, and similar articles made of talc, tinsel, and the like. 

They are apparently connected, in Delili at least, with the Jain temples, where they officiate as 
pricr-ts and receive offerings. They also act as Bhdt^ at w'cdtUngs. They arc said to come Irom 
Rdjputdua. Pdnda (Casts No. 202). —A name commonly given to any educated Brahman who 
.oachc.: or officiate -ut religious functions. Probably of the same origin as Pandit. In the' hills 
it in said f-j be used for Dilkaut Jlrahmans. Sapela {Caste No. 203).’^A anake-catchcr and 
ciiarmer, generally belonging to one of the vagrant tribes. Mardtha (Caste No. 204). -An 
inhabiiaut of ^laliarasthra or the Mahratta Country. Akhdndzadah (Caste No. 20o). —Sco 
Uiaiiia, section 617. Sapdnd^ (Caste No. Probably the same as Sapela No. 203 q. v. DCwdn, 

(Caste No. 207). —Thii: is tlie title of the revenue minister at a Native Court. There is also a 
Sikh order called Dfwana, Hesi (Caste No. should have been included with No. 167 dos- 
crihfld under 0ip V tribes in the next part of this chapter. Arga (Caste No. 209). —Probably 
foUow'ern of the Ary a Sinn.ij. Attdr (Caste No. 210). —A diypensiug druggist, as distinct from the 
Pmsdri fr-.ni wiiom the drug , are bought, andtlie a distiller of essences and perfumes. 

The Attar however makes arrac! s and sherbets, (^arol (Caste No. These are the descou- 

danl?' of the liunt< 3 rF; and menagerie keepers of the old Mughal Court at Dohli. They are ot 
ocvoral ca-to . but i)rohuhly for the most part Pailidn; but they have now formed a separate caste, 
marry -mly among Diemselvofi, and have taken to agriculture. They are called after their w-capon, 
l»unring-kuifc or qarol. Marejha {Caste No. 212).—A class d’ w'audering beggars who come 
fr-iji Rijp Udnf and Sindh. Udnodri (Caste No. Inhabitants of Mdrwdr, ^ut 

spi)!icd ill the Panidb to Brahman money-lenders or Bobni- from that tract. ^ Ldhon (Cas ,* 

Residents of Lahore; but perhaps Khal-rk, of whom there is a great Ldhon 




‘ But *^00 Siierring, Voi. I., p. 271. 
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(Casto 215)—Probably salt-makers, and should have been included with Ndngar No. 176. 

Qargajje (Caste No 216). —The same as Garzmdr, a class of fakirs who thurst iron spikes into 
their flesh. Bodhi (Caste No. 217). —.Vs it stands the word would mean a Buddhist. But it is perhaps 
a misreading for Bhoti, an inhabitant of Bhot or 'Jfliibet, who also would bo a Bnddhist. Ndnhai 
(Caste No 21S), —A baker. Jahojha (Caste No.'2Jt9). —A Purbi caste who keep milch kine. 
Mtinhlaiid (Caste No. 220). —The Jain ascetic who hangs a cloth over his mouth (munh). Bisdii 
(Caste No. 221). —A dealer in petty hardware who spreads (6*asa^) his mat (Jisd#) in -front of 
him and displays his wares upon it. Pahdri (Caste No. 222). —.1 generic term for a hill man. 
Hijra (Caste No. 226). —A eunuch, distinct from the Hinjra which is a large Jat trilie and 
separately described in its proper place. Sahnsar (Caste^No. 227). —A small caste in Hushyar- 
pur who were only a few generations ago Punw^r llajpiits, but have been driven by poverty to 
gi-owing vegetable.s and working in gra.ss, and are now a separate caste ranking with4:he Arains. 
Qhardvn (Caste No. 220), —Thatchers, generally Jlunwars. Ghhatarsdz (Caste No. 231 ).—. 
Umbrella makers. Sanglardsh (Caste No. 233). —Stone-cutters. Ghirimdr (Caste No, 2M). — 
Bird catchers, w'ho almost always belong to the vagrant tribes. Chintgar (Caste No 239).— 
Sugar refiners. Suihdr (Caste No. 259). —The Bombay word for carpenters, c/., Tarkhan 
No. 11. J)hai SirJcihand (Caste No. 263). —The men who make sirlci or roof-ridgCB of grass 
to protect carts and the like. Almost always of the vagrant classes. Ifindki (Caste No^ 27'i).—- 
A generic term on tlie Upper Indus for all ]Mu.salinans of Indiandes cent who speak Paujabi 
dialects. Kamera (Caste No. 280). —An agricultural labourer hired by the day, monih, or year 
on fixed imy, not receiving a share of the produce. Guru (Caste No 297). —A Hindu 8j)iritu£d 
preceptor. Kardr (Caste No. 300). —More properly Kirar. Any Hindu trader iu the west or in 
the hill.3. Uzlak (Caste No, SOI). — k Turk tribe, and should have been included with Turk 
No. 12(5. Gtodla (Ga%te No. 306). —The term for a Hindu cowherd and shopherd, generally an 
Ahir. Tabdkhia (Caste No 308). —A man who keeps a cook-shop and hawks cooked food 
about the streets. Kharol (Caste No 3i7).—Probably the same as Qarol, No. 211, dcscril^od 
above. 
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PART VI—THE VAGRANT, MENIAL AND 
ARTISAN CASTES. 


564. Division of the subject. —Having discussed the land-owning and[P. 305j 
agricultural, and the priestly, mercantile, and professional castes, 1 now 
turn to the lowest strata of Panjab society, the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
the gipsies, the menials, and the artisans. These classes form in many respects 
one of the most interesting sections of the community. Politically they are 
unimportant j but they include the great mass of such aboriginal element as is 
still to be found in the Punjab, their customs are not only exceedingly peculiar 
but also exceedingly interesting as affording us a clue to the separation of the 
non-Aryan element in the customs of other tribes, and while the industries of 
the Province are almost entirely in their hands an immense deal of the hardest 
part of the field,work is performed by them. At the same time they are precise¬ 
ly the classes regarding w^honi it is most difficult to obtain reliable informa¬ 
tion. They are not pleasant people to deal with and we are thrown but little 
into contact with them, while the better class of native groups most of 
them under one or two generic terms, such as Chuhra, Dum, or Nat, 
and thinks it would degrade him to show any closer acquaintance wth 
their habits. I have roughly divided these castes into eleven groups. First 
I have taken the vagrant, hunting, and criminal tribes, then the gipsy 
tribes, then the scavenger classes, the leather-workers and wavers, the 
water-carriers, fishermen and boatmen, the carpenters, blacksmiths, stone¬ 
masons and potters, the goldsmiths and saltmakers, the wasliermen, dyers, 
and tailors, the oilmen, butchers, cotton scutchers, wine^ distillers, and 
Other miscellaneous ai'tisans, the menials peculiar to the hills, and finally 
the Piirbi menials of our cantonments. 


These classes may 1)6 grouped in two different ways, according as 
the classification is based upon their ethnic and occupational u-f 

upon their position in the industrial oeconomy of the country. 1 shal nis 
consider them from the former point of view. 


565. Origin and evolution of the lower menials,— It appears to me that 
stariing with an aboriginal and vagrant stock, there are two continuous 
series of gradations leading from that stock to the weavers at leas on 
the one hand and probably to the water-^carriers on the other, and r.bai 
no line can be drawn anywhere in either series which shall < is ^ 
mark off those above from those below it. For specific 
manner in which these occupations shade off one into another 1 mus i ^ 
the reader to the following pages. But I will endeavour to cxemp 
wliat I mean by an imaginary series. Suppose an aborigunai 
vagrant lia])its, vvandering about from jungle to juiig’l^ mich 

to village, eatcdiing for the sake of food tlie vermin which a 
as jackals, foxes, md lizards, and eating such dead bodies as n 
in their way> plaiting for themselves rude shelter and much in 

glasses which fringe the ponds, living with their women veiy 
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common and ready to prostitute them for money when occasion offers, 
and always on the watch for opportunities of pilfering*, and you have 
tlie lowest type of gipsy and vagrant tribes as we now find them in 
the Panjab. Now imagine such a tribe abandoning its vagrant habits 
and settling as menials in a village. Being no longer nomads they would 
cease.to hunt and eat vermin; but they would still eat carrion, they 
would still plait grass, and being what they were, the filthiest work to 
be performed, namely that of scavengeriug, would fall to their share. 
They would then be the Chuhra or scavenger caste as they exist in every 
village. Suppose again that a section of them, desirous of rising in life, 
abandoned plaiting grass and scavengeriug and took to tanning and work¬ 
ing in leather, the next less filthy work available, as their occupation, 
and modified their luimitive creed so as to render it somewhat more like 
that of their Hindu neighbours, but being still specially concerned with 
dead animals, continued to eat carrion : we should then have the Cliamitr 
or tanner and leather-worker. And iinally if, desiring to live cleanly, 
they gave up eating carrion and working in leather and took to weav- 
ing, which is (1 Jenow not why, unless it be that weavers^ implements 
are made from grass by the outcast classes of grass-workers) considered 
only less degrading, they would become the Julaha of our towns and 
villages and be admitted under semi-protest within the pale of Hindu¬ 
ism. Or they might skip the leather*working stage and pass direct from 
scavengeriug to weaving. Now if all this were merely speculation upon 
what is possible^ it would mean little or nothing. But wlien we see that 
changes of this sort are actually in progress, it seems to me that the 
suggestion^ may mean a good deal. Wo see the vagrant classes such 
as the Bawaria and Aheri tending to settle down in the villages and 
j^erform low menial offices; we see the Dhanak converted from the hunter 
of the jungles into a scavenger and weaver; wo see the Chuhra refuse 
to touch night-soil and become a Musalli, or substitute leather-working 
and tanning for scavengeriug and become a Bangreta; we see the Khatik 
who is a scavenger in the east turn into a tanner in the west; we see 
the Koli Chamar abandon leather-working and take to weaving, and tarn 
into a Chamar*Juldha or Bunia; we see that in some districts most of 


the Mochis are weavers I’ather than leather-workers; and we find that it 
is impossible to draw a\ hard and fast line anywhei*e between vagrancy , 
and scavengering at the bottom and weaving at the top or to say that * 
such a caste is above and such a caste is below the line, but that each 
caste throws out off-shoots into the grade above that which is occupied 
by the greater number of its members. 

666. Origin of the water-carrying classes.— In the second scries of eliangos 
we have not so many examples of the intermediate steps. But it is natiuul 
that the upward movement in the social scale which every tribe is fain 
to make if possible sIuMild not Ijo confined to one definite direction only. 
Some of the vagrant ca.stes have like the Bfiwaiia abandoned the eat¬ 
ing of carrion and become liunters of higher game, though not perhaps 
quite relinquishing their taste for vermin; some while retaining their nomad 
habits have taken to specified forms of labour like the Od or Changni’; 
others have settled down to cultivation like the Mahtaui or to crime 
like the Mina; while others again haVe taken to tlie caiTyiiig tiudi like 
•\e sections of the Banjaras, or to the pedlar^s business. But thcr4 is 
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. g,„p of ;bo.o Who. who » 

deer and jaekals, but w.itei fo"|> , > weave huts for themselves from 

live in the fens or on the river-ban s, make twine and rope 

the pliant withies of the wateHovmg 

for theii- net? from the rivefside grasses. V“to^oises and eon- 
the Jhabel. And on giving up eating 

Bmng lliemsote ,lo M., ™ fhoteir lUirto advaucod a 

SntrT.“' I^it not possible’ that they inay be but a ^ 

Brahmans will drink from make the fisher- 

hands they will not eat; and the Sanslmt Sci ptnies i 
1 nil the descendant of a Sudra woman by a Brahman larner 

"LTc’o.:^gSL is with, of fuith.1 

aCSSTSra 

r.£?a^i>^3;f'i£t££ 

;j sthii" '* 

SS; VwsT ofsikhL” for tKil-Hindn £" 

obanJonraent of th. old ooenp-atron for to remove 

the scale. The scavenger on becom.iig ^ Mysalnian w U 

night soil, and on becoming a Sikh will t ■ Mnsalmdn will give 

wOTkiu'f. The tanner and leather-worker on beconiing a Musal b 

ling, and on taking the Sikh M wi turn W hj^ *» 
and so forth. I quote a very interesting note on this 811036 y 

Gnrdial Singh, one of ...cro of low castes. They wa-e all 

.. t.he people in fi 



, lauguage 

ZuCbZS 

,.>hm a Kasai, Mm Deo a Ch iimha, and R*/' reforms eoulanp afcd ^ 

si fi si. -i jyaxrt.As-'-’ >•» 

I The word adhikar means “fitness”; and those castes wore said to havopo 
•B not- Ufc to listen* to the Hindu Scpipturea. 
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owpst classes received Sikh baptaim (pahd) and became Siklis.. They gave np their mean 
pcciipation and took to other means of livelihood. • They also . changed their name and gave 
“up as much social interconrse with the* unconverted members of their,tribe as they poa- 
“sibly could. Thus the Chamars on their convei’sion to Sikhisln took the name of Kavi 
Bits, the first Bhngat of their tribe, to show that they followed his example. Kavdasia is 
**the correct form of the word. But it was soon confounded with, "the name of R4m Das, 
'*the 4th Sikh Guru, and pronounced B.^rnddsia.* The word is still pronounced Ravdd^ia 
“by most of the Sikhs. Similarly Chhfmba Sikhs call themselves Namabansis from Nam 
“Deo. 


“ The Chubras on becoming Siklis took the names of Mazliabi ((just as that of Dfnddr 
“ on conversion to Islam) and Rangreta. No one of the Rangretas follows the occupation of a 
“Chfihra, hut they have heen rightly classed with Clnihras. Similarly if the Piamddsias do 
“not follow the occupation of Chamars, it is no reason to separate them froiS that caste. 
“So if a Rdmdasia is JuUha, that is a weaver, and if he is a ‘Bazzaz’ that i^j a draper, 
his caste remains unchanged. If a Chamar, a leather-worker becomes a Sikh and receives 
“the ^pahid* to-day, he nt once joins the Rdmdasias. The‘Rdmddsias do receive the 
“daughters in maiTiago of ordinai-y Chamdrs, but give them *’ before associating with 
“them. A Ramdasia would not driiik water from the hands of an ordinary Chamdriiun- 
'Me.ss he becomes a Sikh. The ]\razhi Sikhs also keep themselves alOof from the Chuliras, 
“in exactly the same manner as Raraddsias do from Chamdra.” 

It is quite time, as the Sardar points out, that the ll^mdasi is still 

a Chainrir and the Rangreta still a Chuhm. The change has heen re¬ 

cent and is still in progress. But how long will they remain so ? Their 
origin is already hotly disputed and often indignantly denied, though 
the fact of new admissions still taking place puts it beyond the possibility 
of doubt. But there can be little doubt that they vdW in time grow 
into separate castes of a standing superior to those from which they 
sprang; or more probably perhaps, that they will grow to he included 
under the generic name of the caste whose liereditary occupation they 
have adopted, but will form distinct sections of those castes and be 

known by separate sectional names, even after the tradition of theh origin 

has faded from the memory of the caste. And there can, I think, be 

as little douV)t that some of the sections wliich now form integral parts 

of these lower occupational castes would, if we could trace back their history, 
be found to have heen formed in a precisely similar manner. The tradi¬ 
tion of inferior origin and status has survived, and the other sections, 
perhaps themselves derived from the same stock but at a more remote 
date, will hold no communion with them; but the precise reason for 

the distinction has been forgotten. The absence of the hereditary theory 
of occupation among the people of the frontier aild its effect by ex\ 

ample upon those of the Western Plains, have already been discussed in‘ 
sections 343 and 848, 


568 . Growth of sections among the menial castes,— But if these occu¬ 
pational castes are recruited by new sections coming up from below, 
tliey also receive additions from above. The weavers especially may be 
said to form a sort of debateal)le laud between the higher and the lower 
artisan castes, for a man of decent caste who from poverty or other 
circumstances sinks in the scale often takes to weaving, though he per¬ 
haps rarely falls lower than this. The l.iarbev, eai’penter, and blacksmith 
classes have in Sirsa been reemited from the agricultiii'al castes ^within 


11 do not think this is quite correct. The Rabd^si or Raidasi Chamiirs are Hiudna 
and the Ramddsi are Sikhs. But it may he that the Ravduai are analogona xeith the Ndnak- 
panthi Sikhs who are commonly reckoned as Hindus, wlnle tho RamiUsi Qorrtspond with 
the Singhi or Govindi Sikhs proper. As the Sard4r poir.t.s out prcHently, the KamdaHitt re¬ 
ceive \he pdkitl} nn institution of Guru Govind j while the Rahdasis do not. (See further 
section 606 infra,) 
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from all directions, as has been the case with Sirsa during the last hfty years [F. 307] 
the eonditions are probably especially favourable to social change. People \vho 
have hitherto been separated by distance but who have the same caste name oi 
the same occupation, meet together linnging with them the 
and distinctions of the sevci-al neighliourhoods whence thev came. 1 hey do not 
as a rule fuse together, but remain distinct sections included under a common 
caste-name, t hough often reluctant to admit that there is any community ol 
origin or even of caste, and refusing to associate or to 

other. There is a great demand for agricultural lalmur and the artisan tends 
to become a cultivator ; old distinctions are sometimes forgotten, and new 
sections are continuallv formed. To use technical language, 
colloid than in older settled tracts where the prowss of crystolhsation, foi 
which rest and quiet are necesssary, is more advanced; and diffusion and osmose 
are correspondingly more easy and more active. But what is now taking p ^ 
in Sirsa must have taken place elsewhere at some time or other. Almost all 
the menial and artisan castes are divided into sections which are separate ^om 
eaidi other in custom and status ; and though in many cases these distinctions 
are probably based upon geographical distribution and consequent vanaiioii 
of customs, yet in other cases they probably result the fact la one 

Hcction Las risen and another fallen to its present position. 

569. The higher and hill menials.~The liigher menial classes present, 
fio far as I see, no such continuity of gradation as we lind among the outcasts. 

The Kumhar or potter with his donkey is perhaps the lowest of them, and 
may not improhably belong by origin and affinity to the classes just discussed. 

^rhe blacksmith, carpenter, and stonemason class form a very distinct group, 

CL< al-o do the washermen and dyers. The oilman and butcher is perhaps 
lowca* than any of them, ?ind it appi'ars that he should rank with the weavers, 
though T do not know that ther<; is at present any connection between the 
tv. 0 classes. The goldsmiths seem to stand alone, and to have descendal 
from above into the artisan classes, pi*obably being by origin akin to the 
mercantile castes. Among the menials cf the hills, on the contrary, the 
continuity of the whole clasM now under consideration is almost unbroken.^ 

The nut^M't classes are indeed separate from the higher artisans in the lo^ti 
hills ; i>ut as we penetiate further Into the Himalayas we find the scavengj-U 
cla<s v.oiking as carpenters and blacksmith^<, and the whole forming one 0( } 
which, it is almost impossible tn separate into sections on any other basi- an 
tile ])re-enl calling of the individual. 

b70. TJie ceconomlcal divisions of tlie menial classes.— 'The 
o cunomical basis upon which these menial and artisan castes may be 
will be (jl anissed with a very few words. The w^hole group may be 
diviih 'i into Ihree sections, the vagrant classes, the village menials, 
iri(le|»endtnt ai'tihans. The vagrant fdasr.cs serve no man and follow no *' 
cjitbrig. The independent artisans \vork, like the artisans of .i . 

piece or for daily liire; and ii* urban commuiuties, as distinc 
village' eohmimiity vhb li is often found living in a towji the s a 
to V hi'ch the'/ hold and cultivate, include all industrial villao-e 

But in the villager tlicn; is a very wide distinction the 

mcnia) aud tluc indcfjendcivt artisan. The carpenteiv ‘-be ^ ^ ^ ’ 
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potter, the scavenger, the leather-worker, the water-carrier, and in villajres 
where the ^women are seeinded the washerman,—all classes in fact whose 
sennees are required in hushandrr or daily domestic life—are paid not hvthe 

^ fV c of the produee 

ot the helds; and the service they ai’o hound to perform is often nioasm-ed 

hy kind and not hj' quantity. Thus (he potter has to supply all the earthen 
vessels, and the leather-worker all the leathern articles that arc required bv 
ns clients. Those artisans, however, w’hose services are only occasionally 
required, such as the weaver, the oilman, and the dyer, are paid by the iob^ 
not usually imleed m c.ish, hut eitlier in gmin, or hy being allowed to retain 
a fixed proportion of the mw material which their employers prorfded for 

^ semi-mercantile 

portion, and IS a pawnbroker as much as an artisan; while the other ciufts 
aie scarcely represented among the nii’al communities. 


• internal organization of the menial classes.— The elaborate orira- 

nisation of the menial .and artisan classes, whether based upon the tribal or.vanitw- 
tion of the agricultural communities whom they seiwe, or following the tvpeOf 
thetrades-guilds proper of the towns, has already lieen alluded to in sections .152 
and.h,6 Thesubiectisoneofwhichwe know little, yet a more accumte 
knowledge of tlie details of these two types of organisation could hardlv fail to 
throw much light upon the evolution of caste. • EspecialIv would it be in 
teresting to trace the points of similarity and'of difference between the 
respective systems where the occupation is hereditary and iiartakes of the 
nature of other castes, and where it is individual and the guild is little more 
than a voluntary association. The que.stion of how caste and guild rules are 
reconciled in cases where the guild includes men of many castes, and what 
happens when they conflict, is also one of Considerahlo interest That the 
organisation IS singularly complete and the authority melded hy it exceed¬ 
ingly ^reat, is beyond the possibility of doubt; and it is a eommon observa¬ 
tion that .lisputes between mem hers of these elasses rarely come before onr 
courts for adjudication, being almost inviiriahlyseftied hv ’the administrative 

body of the caste or guild. This may be a survival from old times, when 
such courls or oflicers of justice as existed would proliahlv liave declined to he 
troubled witli the disputes of low caste men. — . 
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572. The Wandering and crlmlnaltribes.-The figures for the wander- 
. and criminal tnbes are given in Abstract No. 9G on page 809 * Thi. 
group and that of the gipsy tribes whjch I sliall discuss next a,I so much akir, 
that If IS impossible to di^w any definite line of demarcation. I have attempt ’ 
ed to imdude in the former the vagrant, criminal, and hunting trihi^s. and 
in the latter those who earn their Imiig by singing, dancing tumhlino’ and 
various kinds of peiLmnances. The two togethef form an exceedingly 
interesting si't-tiou of the population, hut one regarding which I have hcen 
ab <■ to oiitamsmgularly little information. They are specially interertino 
101 only beeanse almos,,evciy tribe included in these two gmupj is pro'hahf; 

a .onginai in its ultima!c origin, for so much could he said, I believe, of'sorne 
^ ven of our Jat tribes ; but also because they have in a special de<rree retained 

present moment tho 

lai.j^h reprcsentetives of the md.genoua inhabitants of the Province A 
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complete record of their manners and customs would probably thro\v much 
lIo*ht upon the ethnology of the Punjab, as it would enable us to discriminate 
aboriginal fTom Aryan cmstoras, and thus assist ns in determining the stock to 
which each of those many castes whose origin is so doubtful should be referred. 

The tribes under discussion are for the most part outcasts, chiefly 
because they feed on the fox, jackal, lizard, tortoise, and such like unclean 
animals. They are, like the scavengers, hereditary workers in grass, straw, 
reeds, and the like. Many of them appear to use a speech peculiar to 
themselves, regai-ding which Dr. Leitner has collected some information, 
while a sort of glossaiy has been published by the darogha of the Lahore 

Central Jail. In some cases this speech appears to be a tme languap or 

dialect peculiar to the tribe; in others to be a mere argot consisting of the 
hino'uage cun-ent in the locality, thinly disguised, but sufficiently so to 
it unintelligible to the ordinary listener. A copious glossary of the 
or h 7 iqua franca of the thieving classes is said to have been published m 
18o5 as Volume I of the Selections from the Records of the Agra (Tovem- 
ment.'' Much information regarding the criminal tribes may be gleaned 
from the published reports of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and 
especially from Colonel Sleemairis report published in 1849. The wander¬ 
ing trlb4 included in the group now under discussion have been divided into 

three classes. The first, including the Ods, the Beiders and the Chan^ars are 
thos(^ who have a fixed occupation, though no fixed dwelling-place. The la>t, 
which c.ornprihit.*^ the hlinas and the Haniis, are not hunters, and are 
criminal than wandering, the families at least usually having fixed abodes, 
though the men travel about in search of opportunities for theft. The middle 
grcjup, consisting of the B^waria^ the Alien, the Thori, the Sdnsi, the 
Pakhiwdra, the Jhabol, the Kehal, and the G^igra, are hunters and fishermen 
living a more or less vagrant life in the jungles and on the river banks ; and 
often, though by no means alway>^, addicted to crime. The distribution of 
each tribe is noted under its separate bead; but the action of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which is enforced against a given tribe in some districts but not 
in others, has probably modihed their distribution by inducing them to 
ino\e from the former to the latter class of the districts. At the end of this 
section I notice various castes of criminal habits who either have not been dis- 
\ inguished in our tables, or have been treated of elsewhere, 

573. The Od and Beldar (Caste Nos. 85 and 129).— These t wo sets <>£ 
figures should probably be taken together, as they appear t.o refer to f be same 
custe. Indeed in several of the divisional offices the two terms have etn 
frealed as synonymous. Beider is properly the name of an occupa ion 
merely ; it is derived from hel a mattock, and it denotes all whose ^ 
is to work with that instrument. But though the common coohe o . , 

Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is a 

navvy of the Panjfil); and tlie woi-d Beider is seldom applied, a . ea 

tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though R seem^ 
coimnon use in the west than in the east, the Od of the West being 
known as Beldiir b _ - 

' Mr. Cbriolie, liowever, assures me tbat there are large comm unities tbo eastern 

u?1jo are not Oda. They arc gcuorally Musalmdu iu the Punjab proper ami ^ iunmal'’ 

ilicy are md outcasts, have fixed babitutions, aud work a-- tables belong 

whon 0aVth'\Yurk is not fortbeomiug. It may be that the Musalm^ns return 
to iJns qh Qd aud Bcid^p have been confused, 

l:'v, 
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The Od or Odh js a wandering tribe whose proper home appear.^ to be 
Western HindAsMn and RilipdtJina; at least the Ods of the Panjiib usually 
hail ftom those parts. They ai-e vagrants, wandering about with their 
families in search of employment on earthwork. They will not as a rale 
take pettjr jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads, canals, railways, and the 
like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a tank, or even a well. They 
settle down in temporary reed huts on the «lge of the work; the men dig, 
the women carry the earth to the donkeys which they always haye with them, 
and the chikken drive the donkeys to the spoilbank. In the Salt-range 
Iraet they also quarry and cany stone; and in parts of the North-West 
Provinces they are said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and 
everything, and though not unfrequently Musalm^ns, especially in the°west, 
are always outcast. They have a speech of their own called Odki of which I 
know nothing, Init which is very probably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialect of their place of origin. They wear woollen clothes, or at least 
one wollen garment. They claim descent from one Bhagiiut who vowed 
never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh one every 
day till one day he dug down and down and never came up again. It is 
in mourning for liim that they wear wool, and in imitation of him they burv 
their dead even when Hindu, though they many by the Hindu ceremon}^ 
Till the re-appearance of Bhagirat they will, they'say) remain outcasts. They 
are said to claim Rdjpiit or Kshatriya origin and to come from MArwdr. 
They worship Rama and Siva {cf. Pnshkdrna Brahmans. Wilson^s Indian 
Caste, Vol. II, pp. 114, 139, 169). They are, for a vagiant tribe, 
singularly free fi-om all imputation of crime.' They are distributed ))retty 
generally throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and 
along the lower Indus and Chantib, and least numerous in the hills and sub¬ 
montane districts. 


674, The Ch&ngar (Caste No. 64). —The Changars are outcasts of pro- 
bably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in the Amritsar division, 
Lahore, Flfozepur, and Farklhot, but especially in Sidlkot; and they say that 
their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. Trey are originally a vagrant 
tribe who wander about in search of work; but in the neighbourhood of 
large cities they are to be found in settled colonies. Thev will do almost 
any sort of^ work, but are largely employed in agriculture, particularly as 
reapers; while their w^omen are very generally employed in sifting ‘and 
cleaning grain for the grdndealers. They are all' Musalm5ns and marry by 
and they say that they were converted by Shams Tabrisi of Mult&n. 
I.heir women still wear pettieoprt and not drawers; but these are blue, not 
red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not at all given to crime. They 
have a dialect of their own regai'ding which, and indeed regarding the tribe 
generally. Dr. Leitner has published some very interesting information. He 
®ys that they cull themselves not Changar but Chubiia," and suggests that 
Changar is derived from ehUma to sift. It has been suggested that Changar 
18 another form of Zingari; but Dr. Leitner does not support the sug¬ 
gestion. 

'»'he Bawarta (Caste No. 7t).—The Bdwaria^ are a hunting .ibe who 

t.^ke their name from the bdwar oi noose with which they snare wifa au'inalsri 

. riio MahtRiDc hxiiii ^rMth similar noose ; but theirs maoc< of 777 ?^./ roDc wliilo i i 

hiwane. uoo.sc:> arc maUe of IcTthcr. 
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They set long lines of these nooses in the grass across the jungles; from this 
line they arrange two rows of scarecrows consisting of bits of rag and the' 
like tied on to the trees and grass ; they then drive the jungle; and the fright¬ 
ened deer and other animals, keeping between tlie lines of scarecrows,^ cross 
the line of nooses in which their feet become entangled. In addition to 
hunting they make articles of grass and straw and reeds and sell them to the 
villagers. The Bawarias are a vagrant tribe whose proper ^ home appears to 
be Mewdr, Ajmer, and Jodhpur; in the Pan jfib they are chiefly found along 
the middle Satluj valley in Sirsa, Pirozpur, Faridkot, Lahore, and Patidla, 
though they ojcur in smaller numbers in Hissar, Rohtak, and Gurgdon, all 
on the Edjputdna border. They are black in colour and of poor physique. 

But though they are primarily vagrants, they have settled dowii in some 
parts, and especially in the Firozpur District are largely employed as field 
labourers and even cultivate land as tenants. Their skill in tracking also is 
notorious. They are by no means always, or indeed generally criminal, in 
this Province at least; and in Lahore and Sirsa seem to be sufficiently in¬ 
offensive. But in many parts of the Panj^lb, and generally I believe in 
Rajput^na, thev are much addicted to crime. I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. MacCracken, Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, 
for the figures of Abstract No. 97 on page 312 * which shows the number of 
each criminal c^ste registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in each district 
of the Panjrib. From these figures it appears tliat the Bawarias are I’egistered 
as professional criminals only in Firozpur and Ludhidna, and that in the 
former district only a small portion of the caste is so registered. Even where 
**thcy arc criminal they usually confine themselves to petty theft, seldom em- 
ploying violence. About one-tenth of them are returned as Sikhs, but hardly 
any as Musalmiins. They eat all wild animals, including the ])ig and^ the 
lizard, and most of them will eat carrion. But it is said that the ordinary ^ 
Brahman ofiiciates at their weddings, so that they can hardly be called outcast. 

like most thieving classes, worship Devi, and sacrifice to her goats and 
buraloes \vilh the blood of which they mark their foreheads; and they rever¬ 
ence the cow, wear the choti^ burn their dead, and send the^ ashes to the 
Ganges. Itis said that the criminal section of the tribe will admit 

I of other castes to their fraternity on payment. They have a language of their ft 

I I own which is spoken by the women and children as well as hj^ the men.|| 

They are said to ])e divided into three sections: the Bidtiwati of^ Bikdner 
trace their origin to Biddwar in Jaipur, do not cat cairion, disdain ^ 

but delight in crimes of violence, will not steal cows or oxen, ana anect a 
superiority over the rest; the Jan gal i or Kdlkamalia^ generally found m e 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Firozpur, and vSirsa, and whose \vomen wear 
blact blankets; and the Kdparia who are most numerous in the ^^eignbour oo 
of Dchli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neii icr ea 
together nor intermaiTy. The Kalkaraalia is the only section which aie e 
hunters by profesaion, the other sections looking dowm upon t-Imt calling. 

Kdparia are for the most part vagrant; while the Biddwati live geneia . 
fixed di odes. i of 

te , The Aheri and Thori (Caste Nos. 91 and 100 ).—It appears 

I ceiiain that, so far as the plains of the Pan jab are concerned, these , 

I figures refer to the same caste and should be taken together. _*_ 

‘ AIbo called Koldhaballis, from dhalla ft skirb the blanhet forming » petticoat, 
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animals are known as Thoris; and it is 

, probable thaUho Thoris returned for the Hill States are nothing more than 

. persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that the Aheri of Rai- 
putana should be found in the Simla hills, and the word seems to be applied 

' without regard to caste. Still 

the ihons do seem to have a connection with the Banjar-as. They are said bv 
iod to be earners nr the Rfijpiitdna deserts ; and the headmen of 'both Thoris 
and Ban]5ras are called Ndik. The question needs further examination. It 
8 not at all m^ossible that the Thoi-is may be allied to or identical with the 
lower class of Banjdras, ryhile. the Aheris are true hunters. But in the Paniab 
plains the two words seem to be used indiferently, and I shall consider them 
I as synonynipus for the present. Mr. Wilson says that an Aheri is called Naik 
i as a term of honour, and Thori as a term of contempt. 

The Aheris or Heris or Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and 
oir Henry Llhott says that they have proceeded from the Dhfmaks, thoueh 
i . ® ‘Issd carcasses as the Dhanaks do. Their name is said to 

from/ier, a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
Habits, but not unfrequently settle down in villages where they find employ- 
menL They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and impure, and 
, work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations they work in the 
1 neuis, and especially move about in gangs at harvest time in seai-ch of em- 
, ployment as reapers •, and they cut wood and grass and work as o-oneral 
i labourers, and on roads and other earthworks. In Sirsa they oecasiouallv 
cultivate, while in Karnal they often make saltpetre, and in Rajpiitliua they 
are employed as out-door servants, and even as musicians. Their home is Rai- 
putana, and especially Jodhpur and the prairies of Bikaner, and they are found 
in the Panjfib onlj^ in Dehli and Hissdr divisions, Jind, and Patiala. In ap- 
•• pearance and physique they resemble the Bawaria just described ; but they have 
no sjwcial dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are rctuiaied as Sikhs ; 
but the remainder a,re Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to live 
beyond the village ditch. They do not keep donkeys nor eat beef or carrion, and 
they worship the ordinary village deities, but especially Babaii of Kolimand in 
Jodhpur and Khetrpdl of Jodpur. The Chaniarwa Brahmans olBciate at their 
mamages and on like occasions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to 
the Ganges. Mr Christie says « What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the 
Musalmfin horse-flesh is to the Aheri.^' They have clans with R-ijiiut names, 
all of which mtermany o;i'6 with another. They are said in some paiis to bo 
addicted to thieving ; but this is not their genei’al character. 

[P. 311] 677. The Sansi (Caste No. 72).-The Siusis are the vagrants of the centre 

or the Paiyab, as the Aheris are of its south-eastern portions. They are most 
nnmercus 111 the Lahore and Amritsar divisions, and are also.found in consider- 
alde immbers m Lddhilina, Karnal and Giijra They trace their origin from 
marwar and Apner where they are still very iiumcrons. Thev are e.s.s.'ntiallv 
a wandering tribe, seldom or never settling for long in any one place. They ain 
groat hunters, catching and eathig all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
!({niu;leaii, and eating carrion. Thev keep sheep, goats, pigs and donkeys, worlc 
g)a.s.s ihjil straw and roods, avul beg; and their women very' cm.nmoulv 
oauce and sing_ and prostitute i hcmselves. They liavo some euii.nis ..•ourectiou 
With the Jat tribe; of the Ueutral Paniab, to mo't of whom ihey tlic 
here-Utary genealogists or liards ; and even in Rajputfuia thei emnnu r call 
themselves 6Aa,-t or bards.” They are said also to act as .-.•■iw.ahu- ir . to tli.j 
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Dosars of Firozpur, the R^jp-its of Hushy^-pui- ami Jdlanahar, and the Sodhis 
of inandpur. About 11 per cent, are returned as Musalmans and a very few 
as Sikhs. ^The rest are Hindus, but they are course outcasts. A shght 
sketch of their religion is given in section 296. They trace their descent from 
one Sans Mai of Bhartpur whom they still revere as 

to worship his patron saint under the name of Malang SL4h. / 

eWemony is peciiliar, the bride being covered by a basket on which the biide- 
croom sL while the nuptial rites are being performed They are divided into 
Lo great tribes, Kdlka and Mdlka which do not mtermmy. They have a 
dialect peculiar to themselves ; and their women are especially dex^rayed. 

The S^insis are the most criminal class in the Panj^b; and it will be se^n 
fromSract No. 97 on the next page* tha,t they are regi^rcd under the 
Act in nine districts. Still though the whole caste is probably open to sus¬ 
picion of petty pilfering, they are by no means always professional thieves, 
^he Paniib 6overnni^t wrote in 1881: “Their habits vaiy greatly in 
"different localities. A generation ago they were not considered a cnmmal 
" class at Lahore, where they kept up the genealogies of the Jat land-holders 
"and worked as agricultural labourers._ In Gurdaspur on the other hand 
" they are notoriou! as the worst of criminals.’; Where they are professional 
, criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit bmglary and highway 
' robbery, though their gangs ai-e seldom large. The thie^ng Sfosis are said 
to adSt any caste to their fraternity on payment except Dhedhs ^d Mhangs ; 
and the man so admitted becomes to all mtents and purposes a S.msi. 

578. The PakWwara (Caste No. 117). -The Pakhiw^ras are often said to 
be a branch of the Sdnsis, whom they resemble in many respects; but this is 
more than doubtful. They take their name from the word pa/ch, which 

means a "bird,” and also a "straw hut,” either meaning being appropriate, 

as the Pakhiwdras live in straw huts and are hunters and fowlers. They are 
found chiefly in the Amritsar division, Gujrat, and Multan, but especially in 
SiSlkot. They are all Musalraan, but eat vermin and are therefore outcasts. 
They are by hereditary occupation fowlers and hunters; but they seem to 
have taken very generally to hawking vegetables about for sale, and in some 
pai-ts the word Pakhiw^ra is almost synonymous with or green¬ 

er rocer/^ They are a very criminal tribe, and in Si^lkot they are (see Abstract 
?fo. 97) registered as such and have beeu settled by Government m small 
villages and given land to cultivate. Excepting the persons so settled the 
Pakhiwaras are essentially vagrant in their habits. 

679. The Jhabel (Caste No. 107).— The Jhabel, or as he is often called Cha- 
bel, is said to take his name from Ckar/ib, the Panjabi for a ^ 

Mr. O^Brien describes the Jhaljel in his Glossary as a tnbe of fishermen who 
came originally from Sindh, and still speak pure Sindhi 5 

and who are addressed by the title of Jdniy which is Sind u oi ^ 

They are Musalmdps and are considered orthodox because tli^ 
the Kehals and other fishing tribes, eat tuitles and croc odiies . 




*P. 2f 
81 


>! 


‘ Mr. Ohristio Hfij'w that, of the four ^reat Sunni schools 
mout restricted as to what 1- lawful to eat, the Hanifl rules follow V MiUihi pronounce 
thr Shafai teach that all animal.s which inhabit the water are ^ ^8 have boon 

overytl' t? pure, whether on earth or in the water, and exclude feeding. He 

ap«di«l *ecla.rcd uneluon, n-> the dog, the pic. and Maliehs to the Shafai school. 

U\h on It all Poi Idwiras boldng to the MAliki. and all Jhabels and MaUedis to uie 

tber derivation in from jha/ii, the dredger used in sinking welln. 
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to tlie neiglibonrhood of Multan, where they are apui*ely fishing and hunting 
caste of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the river. But they have 
spread up the Satluj as high as Firozpur and Lahore, .and on th** upper parts 
of the river work chiefly as boatmen though they still fish and are great 
hunters. In fact Mr. Wilson says that all the Sirsa Mallahs or botitinenare 
Jhabels, and it is very probable that many Jhabels have in that district, and 
perhaps elsewhere, returned themselves as Malldh. 

There are small colonies of Jhabels in Iliishyarpui*, Gurdaspui’, and 
Kapui-thala, who are hunters and fishermen, divers and well-sinker’s, and some¬ 
times own a little land. They look upon the calling of boatman as degrading, 
and will not intermarry with the Jhabels of the Satluj. In Gurdaspur the 
word is said to include men of any caste who make their living from the fens 
or swamps; but I doubt the accuracy of this statement. (See also next 
paragraph under Kehal.) 

580. The Kehal or Mor (Caste No. 161).~-Tiie Kehals or Mors, for the 
two appear to be identical and I have joined the figures together, are a vagrant 
fishing tribe found on the banks of the lower Satluj, Chendb, and Indus. 
Mr. O^Brien writes of them in his Glossary :— 

“ They profcsn Mahomedanism, but eat alligators, turtles aud tortoises, whicli tlioy jnstify 
by a text of Imdm Shdfi.* They derive their name from kehara, Siiidhi for lion; but perhaps 
“ the Sanskrit kewada or * fisherman * is a more probable derivation.’* 

And in his Settlement Report he writes;— 

“ The Kehals and Mors are said to bo one tribe. In the north of the district they are 
‘‘called Mors, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no Mahomedan will associate with them. In the 
‘‘ south they do not cat these animals, and are considered gootl Mahomedana. Tlio Kehals and 
Mors lire by fishing, hut some of them, as well as of the Jhabels, have taken to agriculture, nn»l 
‘‘ are fond of cultivating samiika, a grain that is sown in the mud left by the retreatmg river. 

‘‘These tnbes live separately in villages near the rivotj called Miani, from ine, a ‘fisherman/ 
‘‘There is an old report in the Deputy Commissioner’s office, which says that tbe.se three tribes 
were cannibals ; but modern observation does not confirm this.” 

The Kehals also catch and eat lizards. It is said that a crocodile can 
313] smell a Mor from a long distance, and will flee at his approach ; aud some 
officers who have come into contact with the tribe tell me that they are in¬ 
clined to believe the statement, for that they would do the same. Of the 1,251 
Kehals entered in the tables, o90 returned themselves as Mor and 801 as 
KehaJ. 

581. The Gagra (Caste No. 133),—Gdgra is a small easte, for the most 
part Musalm^iis and chiefly found in the central districts, who wander about 
catcliing and eating vermin. But their hereditary oceupatioji is that of 
catching, keeping, and appl}ung leeches; and they are often called Jukera, 
from jon/Cy a leech. They also make matting and generally work in 
grass and straw, and in some pai'ts the coai;se sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by them. 
The Musalinfi,n Giigms marry by nikdh. They se^in to fulfil f^oine sort of 
fnnetiuns at weddings, and are said to receive fees on those ouea^Touj- 
It is said fliat they worship Bala Shah, the Cluihra G^ru. 

582. The Mina (Caste No. 166),—^The Mina js, in the Panjjib at least, 
^ ilmost invariably enminaj. In Alwar and Jaipur, however, which arv hie 

home, this does not appear to be the case. Indeed the Jaipur Btato is said to 
1 0 really made up of petty Mfua now iiruler the cliieftaiucy of the 

Kacbwaha R^joiits. In (Turg.lvjn indeed he cultivates land, but this doei? 


^ Vide note - on previous page. 
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not prevent his being a professional thief. I c.vtraot the following aesoii>.- 
tion of the caste from Major Powlett's Gazetteer of Alwar 

“.Minas were formerly the rulers of mucli of the country now held by the Jaipur Chief. 
U‘ They still liold a good social position, for Rajputs will eat and drink from their hands and they^ 
!l‘ie fho most trustll guards in the .faipur State. Thu Minas are of two cla8sc.s tho Zcmindari 
w acricultural, and the 'Chaubidari, ’ or watcimien. The former are excellent cultivate, and 
“ are ^od, well-behaved people. T-’.oy form a largo portion of tho population m Karanli, and are 

* ““"o^e^<Ch8ukldari’Minas, though of tho same tribe as the other class, are distinct from it. 

•• Thev consider themselves soldiers hy profession, and so somewhat superior to thtur agricultural 
'■brethen from whom they take, but do not give, girls in marriage. Many of the ChaukulMi 
Minas take to agriculturl and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some extent. These Chaukidan 
M n“ are th^famous marauders. Tliey travel in bands headed by a chosen leader, as f« 
“iiifh as Haidaiabad in the Deccan, where they commit daring robberies j and they are the 
“ wmciual ctoiwhieh tho Thaggi and Daroiti Suppression Dcpaidmont Ims ^ 

“fheir^own villages they are often charitable; and as successful plunder has made some rich, 

“ thev tenefit greatly the poor of their iicighbourlioood, and are consequently popular. But 
“So» ^So baTnot the Wterprise for distant expeditions ^ut steal and rob near their own 
‘ homes are numerous and are felt to he a great pest. Some villages pay them highly as Chnuki- 

•',i«rs to rafrain from nlundcriug and to protect the village from others. So notorious are they 

iol^r^bbm^ tMt of Alwar, Banni SiSgli, was they .should corrupt 

t “ their agricultural brethren, and deairous of keeping them x^part forbade their marrying 

! '■ ™^.'‘{“®rorri8l“^Mlt“5Vr ^olS^nVof Alwar, issued orders placing the 

•• ChanWdarf Minas under irvedlanco’; and under Major cc'rtifS 

‘'mode out, iieriodical roll-call enforced m the villages and absence without, leave ccrtihc, te 

“ ""'“tam not sure Uiat. although speaking B-erally. Minas arc dwided ■^tle’‘an 

“ there is aiiY hard and fast line between the two classes, inert is, i ociicve, au 

teerml^atc class, for liiLharaia Banni Singh’s attempts to keep the two apart were not very 

" "““Thm are said to bo 32 clans of Minas. Out of 69 Min.«_ 

Dacoity S 

8 and the ^ „ 

*"'* T^hi' Mmas axe the boldest of oiir crimm.al elassee. Their head-quar( c rs, 
80 far as the Panjali is concerned, are the village of Shittj.alifepur, attached 
to I he Gurglion district but surrounded on all sides by Kdjputana territory^ 
There thev till lately defied our police, and even resisted them with armed 
force. Their enterprises are on a larg«; scale, and they are always prepared 
to use violence if necessary. In Miirxvir they are armed with small bows, 
wl.Ichdo considerable execution. They travel great distances m gangs of 
from liJ to 20 men, practising robbery and dacoitv even as far as ^ 

The irangs usually start, off immediately after the Diwali feast, t fitte of 

remaTn absent the\’hole year. They have agents in all ^e larg er es of 
I Eiljpdtiiiia and t!io Deccan who give them information, and tluy a ^ 

I witb the carrying castes of M^rwdr. After a suceessW foiuy 
Ui t-t rr Kdli Devi. The enmnm 

atv. 8.aid to inh.tbit a traet of country about 65 mil« long ‘ 

stretching from ShUhpurah 40 miles north of Jaijiur to Gm-aora *' 
on the Kolitak border, the mo.st noted villages heing Koti ‘ 

iSli^ijaluinpnr, each of which contains souie oOO robliers. ll^i 
I Rajpdt descent is probably well-founded, though they ^ woman is 
I liom an illegirimatt' .“on of a IWjpdt ; and m woman s s ^ j||jn 

said to <• givt Mi.na'' ^hm) to another when she /U'cuses « o •mo ^ 

intercoiir,H^.^ They practise karima or wid ow-marr iage. y.. 

^ T)iib if. w. 1 Uiifl the fuel riatod. Bii^ the word m*hna or cxprc’isiou quot«ul 

u heel iD thf f ame :<• ubo throughout the Pivajub ; kud it is very probable that tU4 i 
*b iuf iiofcbiijg to do with the uiinie of^hc Mfiia cade. 


tv tmmc'te Do^eri%“o-d a^Jeb ctou furtehod 17, to Ka^t S, the ' Sira 
the .tewil and BAg^ ench. The Su».wat was, I 1,elieve, formerly the most powerful dan. 
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dialect of their own ; or rather perhaps, a set of slang words and phrases 
which are common to the criminal classes. In the Panjab the Mina is almost 
confined to Gurgdon and the neighbouring portions of the Patiala and Nabha 
States. They are almost all Hindus and belong to the Chaukidari section and 
the Kagot clan (see further under Meo, section 478). 

583. The Harni (Caste No. 159). —This again is one of the n\ost criminal 
castes in the Province, and as will be seen from the figures of Abstract No. 

•P^280- 97 on page 312,* a greater number of them are registered under the Criminal 
Tribes Act than of any other ea.ste except Sansi. They are found in the 
districts lying under the hills from Ludhiana to Sialkot, and also in Firozpur 
and Faridkot. They are said to have been 'Rajputs driven from Bhatner by 
j- famine, who were employed by the Rai of Raikot in Ludhidna for purposes 
I of theft and to harass his enemies. They are also said to be Bhils or Goiuls 
and to have come from the Rajputdna desert. Their chief crimes are burglary, 
; and highway robbery, to effect which they travel in gangs, often under the 
I fiisguise of carriers with pack-oxen. Theii* women also wander about as 
^ pedlars to pilfer and collect information. They are all returned as Musalmdn. 

584. The Bilochi (Caste No. 18), —The Biloch of the frontier has already been 
described at pages 193/’ But there is a small criminal tribe called Bilochi who 

L . 814] niay be noticed here. They seem to be found chiefly, if not entirely, in Aml)Hla 
and Karndl, numbering some 1,000 souls in the former and 150 in the latter 
district, inhabiting the banks of the Saruswati from Pehoa downwards, and 
infesting the Chdehra or dense dhdk jungle of that neighbourhood. ]\Ir. Stone 
writes :—During the rainy season the whole countiy is inundated for months. 
Village roads are washed awaj^ or concealed under the luxurious growth of 
grass, and dense masses of jungle shut in the \uew on every side. No 
stranger could possibly penetrate to the Biloch village througli such a clueless 
maze without a guide. The only road open to the traveller is the mised one 
between Thanesar and Pehoa; the moment he leaves that he is lost. A 
.^^more suitable stronghold for a criminal tribe can hai'dly be imagined.''^ 
They are almost certainly of ti^ue Biloch origin, and still give theii* tribal 
^ names as Rind, Lashdi’i, Jatoi, and Korai. But tbe\ are by their habits 
j quite distinct from both the land-owning Biloch and the camel-driver who k; 
so commonly called Biloch simply because he a camel-driver (see stH-tiou 
tl\ 280 - 375.) Ab^ract No. 97 on page 3121 shows the numbers regisleied as pro¬ 
fessional criminals. They are described as coai-se-looking men of a dark c»d< uv 
living in a separate quarter, and with nothing to distinguish them from the 
scavenger caste except a profusion of stolen ornaments and similar pri'perty. 

I They say that their ancestors once lived beyond Kasur in the Lahore disi rict 
' but were driven out on account of their maiuiiding habits The men still 
kee p camels and cultivate a little land as their ostensible occiipatloti, but dur¬ 
ing a great pai’t of the year they leave the women, who arc strictly sci lu»le«l, 
at home, and wander about dis^ised di&faqirs or as butchers in search of 
sheep for sale, extending their excursions to great dislancos ami apiwnmtly 
to almost all parts of India. Further information will be found in a vci v 
interesting report by Mr Stone in Punjab Govcrnmvmt Home Pioceediimr:, 
No. lb of March 1^77. 


685, The Bangaii, —The word Bangali is applied to aii'^ native Bengal, 
and especially to the Bengali Baboo of our offices. The figVuTP given in our 
tables under Caste No. 168 evidently refer to these mt!Ti aiiJ are not p cp>eiiv 
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caste statistics, the Bengalis of the Panj^ being of various castes, though 
genei*ally I believe either Brahmans or Kdyaths. But in the Panjab there is a ' 
distinct criminal tribe known as Bangali, who are said to have emigrated fi’om • 
Hnshydrpur to K^lngra in which district they are chiefly to be found. They 
are not registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. None of these people have 
been returned in our Census tables as Bangdli by caste ; and as th» y are soine- 
times said to be a S^nsi clan and as the word Bangdli seems to be applied 
in some districts to all Kanjars and in others to all Sip^das or snake-charmers, 
it is probable that the Kangra Bangdlis are not a separate caste. I see that in 
the Dehli division Bangilis have been included with S^nsis. Mr# Christie 
writes: “The Bangalis have very probably been included with Jogis in 
“ the returns. There are a vagrant tribe of immigrants from Bengal. They 
“ keep dogs and donkeys and exhibit snakes, eat all sorts of vermin, and have 
“a dialect of their own. Their women dance, sing, and prostitute them- 
“ selves. They are not criminals in the ordinary sense, but are in the habit 
of kidnapping boys to sell to Hindu mahants {sic ). The name is also 
applied generally to Musalm^n jugglers. 

586 . Other criminal tribes.— The Tagus of Karn^l and the upper dodb 
of the Ganges and Jamna are admittedly Brahmans, and have probably 
returned themselves as such.^ Tagu is merely used to denote a section of 
that caste which has taken to picking pockets and petty theft. T hey steal 
only by day and seclude their women. They wear the janeo or sacred thread. 
They have lately been declared under the Criminal Tribes Act. They must be 
distinguished from the Tagas, also a Brahminical tribe of the same parts, 
who ai'e peaceful agriclturists. It is said that the name is properly T^ku, but 
T^gu is the form in common use. 

The Gurmangs arc an insignificant class of criminals found in the 
Rawalpindi district, where some of them arc registered as criminals. They 
do not appear in our returns, nor can I say under what caste they have 
returned themselves. 

The Kanjars (Caste No. 135 ) will presently be described in section 590. 
They appear to be often criminal in their habits, more especially in the neigh- 
boui'hood of Dehli. 

The Dumnas and Chuhras (Caste Nos. 41 and 44) are described in 
sections 597 to 600. Many of the Dumnas of the Jammu hills and the there 
plains immediately below them are professional thieves. Of criminal Chuhras 
appear to be two distinct classes, those of the Dehli territory and those 
<»f the western sub-montane districts, each of which uses a separate 
peculiai’ to itself. 

The Rawals (Caste No. 80 ) have been described in ^ction 528, and ai-e 
often profession?’! crinimals. In fact the same may be said of almost every 
One of the lowest castes, veil as of the vagrant classes next to be discussed. 

THE GIPSY TRIBES. 

587. The Gipsy tribes. —The gipsy tribes, for which the figures will be 
ioiiiid iu Aijntruct No. IIS oi! the opposite page,* are hardly to lie distiiigui-’ it-< 
from those wliom I called the wandering and criminal tribes. They oo are 
vagrants and outcast.^, anti they too are hej’cditary workers i n grass, straw, am 

• Mr. Chrpitio Hintof, howover, that the term Tdgu ifl often used to inclade Jbfn\\arB, 
tainttp DhtawiU'a, wh well vj nv^^Umaos. 
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the like. But I have classed as Gipsies, for want of a better distinction, those 
tribes who perfoinn in any way, who practise tumbling or rope-dancing, lead 
about beai’s and monkeys, and so forth. The gipsy, and apparently all the 
vagrant tribes, are governed by tribal councils and often appeal to ordeals. A 
common form of ordeal is that the accused stands in a pond with a pole in his 
hand. At a given signal he ducks his head ; while another man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair pace for a spot 7 0 paces distant. If the accused 
can keep under water while the 140 paces there and back are accomplished, he 
is acquitted. If not, he has to submit to such penalty as the council may 
impose. 

[P. 316 ] 688. The Nat and Bazigar (Caste Nos. 98 and 89).—The Nat is the 

typical gipsy of the Panj{ib. It is possible that there may be properly some 
distinction between the Nat and the Bazigar; but the two words are 
synonymous in general parlance, and I shall discuss the figures together. In 
the Lahore division indeed, and in some other districts, the two have not been 
retunied separately. Bazigar is a Persian word meaning he who does hdzi 
or any sort of game or play, but it is applied only to jugglers and acrobats. 
Some srly that the Bazigar is a tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer ; others 
that the B^z^gar is a juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Nat is only the 
latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the pro¬ 
fession may call themselves by the Persian name; others again say that 
among the Nats the males only, but among the Bfizigars both sexes perform ; 
and this latter distinction is reported from several districts. On the whole 
it is perhaps more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both classes 
belong, and Bazigar an occupational term. In the Dehli and Hissar divisions 
the word used for Bazigar is Bddi, a teim which is apparently quite unknown 
in any other part of the Punjab except Ambala; and I have classed BAdi and 
BAzigar together. 

The Nats then, with whom I include the Bazigars, are a gipsy tribe 
of vagrant habits who wander about with their families, settling for a few 
days or weeks at a time in the vicinity of large viUages or towns, and con¬ 
structing temporaiy 8helten5 of grass. In addition to practising acrobatic 
feats and conjuring of a low class, they make articles of grass, straw, and 
reeds for sale ; and in the centre of the Panjdh ate said to act as Miraf^’s, 
though this is perhaps doubtful. They often practise surgery and physic 
in a small way, and are not free from the suspicion of sorcery. They 
,fai’e said to be divided into two main classes; those whose males only 
*^^erform as acrobats, and those whose women, called Kabutii, perform and 

[P prostitute themselves. Abou,t three-quiu’ters of their number returned them- 
“ helves as Hindus, and most of the rest as Musalmiins. They mostly marry 
by phera, and burn the dead ; but they are really outeas^ keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Gum Teg BehAdur, the Guru 
of the Sikh scavengers, and HanumAn or the monkey god, the la4* be<?ause of 
the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very generally trace their origin from 
MarwAr ; and they are found all over the Province except on the frontier, 
where they are appai*ently almost unkiiovni. The large numbers returned i.\ 
BahAwalpur and Montgomeiw, in the former as Nats nnd in the Id ter 
BAzigars, is very striking. I’heir different ti’ihes are governed l»y a b Aj;- and 
RAni, nr King and Queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Mi: 

Nats are said to prostitute their unmarried, but not their mavrlcd women ; and 
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when a Nat woman marrieS; the first child is either given to the grandmother 
as compensation for the loss of the mother^s gains as a prostitute, or is redeem¬ 
ed by payment of Es. 30. But this is perhaps the custom with tlie Pernas 
rather than with the Nats (see below). Another, and more probable account 
is, that the first wife married is one of the tribe, and is kept secluded ; after 
which the Musalmdn Nat, who is usually to be found in the towns, will 
marry as many women as he can procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes 
or otherwise, and these latter he prostitutes. 

589. The Perna (Caste No. 164). —The Pemas are also a vagrant tribe of 
gipsies, exceedingly similar to the Nats or Bfoigars. But there is said to be 
this great distinction, that the Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute 
their women, which the Nats do not.^ The Pcma women are said to be 
jugglers and tumblers, and genemlly perform their acrobatic feats holding 
} a sword or knife to their throats ; but their characteristic occupation is dancing 
^ and singing rather than tumbling. The men apparently do not perform, but 
merely play the drum for the women to dance tOr It is not quite clear that 
the word is anything more than the name of an occupation like Bdzigar, for 
some Pernas are said to be Chiihra by caste. It is possible that thev arc a true 
caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit strangers to tneir frater- 
: nity on payment. They are almost all Musalmfins, and are said to many by 
nikdli. They are said to be divided into two classes, Idratdh and ieratdliy 
from the sort of music to which they dance, tdl meaning a beat in music. 
If so, the music with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as 
a curiosity. They are probably found almost all over the Province except in 
the frontier districts ; but in the Lahore division they have been included 
with B&zigai’, and perhaps the same has happened elsewhere, though my 
papers do not show it. 


^ < 590. The Kanjar (Caste No. 135). —I have taken a libci-ty ^*th these 

figures which is I tliink justified by my information. The Kanjar of the 
Dehli territory, or as lie seems to be called m the Arabdla division the 
Jalla^l, is a wajidering tribe very similar to the Perna ; and in that part of 
the country a pimp or prostitute is called Kanehan or by some similar name, 
and never Kanjar. In the remainder of the Panjab the word Kanehan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kan jars is appai’ently not found, and Kanjai’^ is 
the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus I found Kanehan and Kanjar 
(including Jalldd) separately returned for the Dehli, Hissdr, and^ Ambula 
divisions, and Kanjar only for the rest of tlie Prorince. Now prostitutes arc 
found all over the Province, Accordingly I classed the Kanehan of the three 
divisions just named, together with the Kanjar of the remainder of the 
Panjdb, under the head Kanehan (Caste No. 90), and left only the Kanjar of 
the Dehli territory under the liead we are now discussing. The Kanchans are 
almost all Musalmdns, while the Kan jars are all Hindus except in Sii’sa ; and 
it is probable that the Musalman Kanjars shown for Sirsa should also have 
been cIa^ssed as Kaiiclian, and that the Hindus shown as Kanehan are leally 
Kanjars. 

The Kan jars of tlie Dehli tcrritoiy are a vagrant tribe wlio wander about 
tlu country catching and eating jackal lizards and the like, making 
otlicr articles of grass for sale, and curing boils and other disea^^^ 

Hh. CLristie, on tie other band, who is a good authority, fays that the fact i c tbo 
rovam of this. 
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cularly make the grass brushes used by weavers.^ They are said to divide their 
prls into two classes ; one they many tliemselves, and them they do not prosti¬ 
tute ; the other they keep for piu-poses of prostitution. The Jallfids of Ambfila 
Me said to be the descendants of a Kanjar family who were attached to the 
JJehh Court as executioners, and who, their duty being to flog, mutilate, and 
execute, were called JaUad or " sldnuers,"' from/tW, “ skin.” The Kauiars 
appear to be of a higher status than the Nat, though they ai-e neccssaky 
outcasts. Th^ worship Mdta, whom they also call MU Mfii; but whether 
they refer to Kfth Devi or to Sitala docs not appear ; most probably to the 
foriner. They also reverence Guga Pir. Dehli is said to be the Paftiab head- 
, .quarters of the tribe. But the word Kaujar seems to be used in a very loose 
' manner ; it is by no means certain that these Kanjai-s are not merely a B^iwaria 
^ ^ they have received their name fromtheir 

v liabitof prostituting their daughters, from the Panjdbi word Kaujar. The 
words Kanjar and BangSli also seem often to be used as synonymous, A good 
V deal of information regarding the Kanjai*s will be found in No. X of 1866 of 
i Selected Cases of the Panj^b Police, In that pamphlet they are called 
i ^awar^. I should probably have done better had I grouped Kanjar with 
Jjawaiaa, and not with Nat and Pernat 


T (Caste No. 167), —^The Hesi appears to share with the 

^ ^ being the only castes recognised among the Buddhists 

^ Spiti, the other classes of that society eating together and intermarrying 
&eely, but excluding these two fixim social intercoiu'se. The Hesis of Spiti 
however, or rather the Bedas as they are there called, the two names refernne^ 
to the same people, do not appear to have returned themselves as of that casti^ 
as all our Hesis arc Hindus, wliereas all the people of Spiti except two are 
returned as Buddliists, 

The Hesis are the wandering minstrels of the higher Himalayan valleys. 
The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the womev. dance and ing 
and play the tambourine. They are (in Lfihul and Spiti) the only class that 
owns no land. ^TheBeda no land and the dog no load' is a proverbial 
saying.” He is called “the 18th caste,” or the odd caste which is not 
required, for no one wull eat from the hands of a Hesi. Yet he has hi.; 
mferiors for^ he himself will not eat from the hands of a Lohfir or of e 
Ndth, the Kulu eqm’valent for Jogi. He is ordinarily h beggar, but -ume- 
times_engages in petty tradeand to call a transaction “ a Hesi's bargain " 
is to imply that it is mean and paltry. The Hesi or Hensi, as the w )id is 
^metimes spelt, is found in K^ngra, Mandi, and Suket. To the ligun 5 of 
Table VIII A should be added 201 Hesis in Suket who were left "out bv 
mistake; and are shown under Caste No. 208, Table Vtll B. 

692. The Garris (Caste No. 177). —The Garris are retumed in Sitilko: 
hr-^ ^ strolling actors atid mountebanks, 

mostly Hindu, who have their head-quarters in Jammu, bat aro not nnfn- 
quently found in the Baijwfit or plain country under the Jammu hills. 

698. TheQ^andari (Caste No. 121).— The Qalandari is the Kalcudev 
ophe Arahan Nights. He is properly a holy Mabomedan ascetic v,ho 
abandons the w<irld and wanders about with shaven head and b.;ard. I'uif ibe 

> Iho Kdcl)l)uii(l, who make those hrnshes, are said to he a sectitm ot the U -’iih, . .' i .t 1 .,.^., 
Kivenup prostitution, form a separate guild, and will not marry with tiic oil, . 
tribe. * ...... 
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word its generally used in tlie Panjab for a monkey-man; and I liave classed 
liim liere instead of withI believe that some of them have a sor 
of pretence to a religious character ; but their ostensible occupahon is lat 
of leading about bears, monkevs, and other performing animals, and 1 1 y 
said like the Kaniars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior quality. The 
numbers returned are small except in Gurgiion, where the tigures 
piciously largci; but it is probable that many of these men have leluined 
themselves simply asfaqfrs. The detailed tables of sub-divisions will when 
published throw light upon the subject. 

594. The Baddun (Caste No. 150).-A gipsy tiibc of Miisalm^ns 

returned from the centre of the Panj^b, chiefly in the upper valleys of the 
Sutlej and Beils. They, like the Kelials, are followei-s of Imjm ^ 

justifv by his teaching their habit of eating the crocodile, toitoise and fio^. 
key'are considered outcasts by other Mahomedans. They 'vork in st aw, 
make pipe-bowls, and their women bleed by cupping. a'.!!d to 

lead about bears, and occasionally to travel as pedlars. They are said to 
have three clans, Wilhle, Dhara, and Balare, and to claim Arab origin. 

595. The GandhUa (Caste No. 158).—The Gandhilas are a loiv 

^tribe who are said by Elliott to be few degrees more mspcctalde than the 
BtoiaV’ though [fancy that in the Panj^b their positions are revi..ed. 
TIicv wander about barc-licaded and bare-footed, beg, work in grass and stiaw, 
,a,i cl«i, anJ sLarpen knives sn.l sworis, cut weo.i g ncmll, 

do odd jobs. They are said to eat tortoises and vermin. Aheyjit®° k^p 
donkeys, and even engage in trade in small way. It is said that in some 
XSy IcuJ nlo.t*pcrf.v.„i„g ben,., but Wc, b-e 

Iradilious which are reported to me from distant part. ’ 

regarding a kingilom which the tribe once possessed, and which tliey seem 
inclined to place beyond the Indns. They sat' they arc under a vow not 
to wear shoos or tiirbaDS till their possessions are restored to them. 

THE SCAVENGER CASTES. 

596. The Scavenger Castes,— Absti-act No. 99* on the next page shows 
the distribution of this class, in which I liave included Chiihra, Uhanak, am 
K batik. The class is mimerioally and (economically one of the most im- 
iiortant in the Province, for the Chuhras are only exceeded m number bjr the 
Jilt, Rfijpdt, and Bn-llnnan, while they occupy a very priiininent rosdiou 
among the agricultural labourers of the Panjfib. But socially they aie ■ v 
low' st of the low, even lower perhaps than the vagrant Sansi and the ^P.y 

Nat, and as a rule can hardly be said to stand even at the foot of le socw 

ladder, though some sections of the clan have mounted the first one u ^ 
step.s. T)>eir hereditary occupation is scavengeriiig, sweepinp- the loiise. 
street?, w -rking up, carrying to the fields, and distributing ' ^ Avino' 

r and in vUlago houses wlioi'e the women are-4rictly seciudef , lein ^ 

i.i‘^ht soil. They alone of all classes keep those impure animals, 1 

anil the} and i lie leather-workers alone eat the fle.^h of aiumnls tha . . ^ 

i*r disea.so or by natural death. Together with the low- 

.^10 the hereditary workei-s In gr.as.s and reeds, from whieh they uui e 


T4r. rriiuniiipf = these men may be the t of the ■ i 

HiHch . ihe Meos; iiHOV^ueh t 


saint ijjiiwii ' :ic>.*n.v4 1/ , . .4-iv/v.v. — 

0.t}i r*fe nut he'd to ne Hllouahlc, 3bfth Choi ha being’ 

j.'ldiji ’-.ir. 
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ing pans and other articles used in agriculture ; and like them they eat jackals^ 
lizai'ds, tortoises_, and pigs. Many of them have abandoned scavengoring and 
taken to leather-work and even to weavings and by doing so have mounted 
one or even two steps in the social grades^ as in the latter case they pass over 
the leather-workers. But to secui’e the full benefit of this change of occu¬ 
pation they must relinquish the habit of eating carrion. Theii- agricultui-ai 
functions will be presently described. It is probable that they are essentially 
of aboriginal origin ; but there is little doubt that the aboriginal nucleus has 
received additions from other sources, of those who have gradually sunk in the 
scale of occupations or have in any way been degraded to the lowest level. 
The distribution of the class will be noticed as each of the three castes is dis¬ 
cussed. In the hills they are replaced by menials who will be described in the 
separate section on the menials of those parts. 

597. The Chuhra (Caste No. 4). —The Chuhra or Bhangi of Hindust^in^ 
is the sweeper and scavenger fuar excellence of the Panjdb, is found throughout 
the Province except in the hills, where he is replaced by other castes presently 
to be described. He is compai’atively rare on the frontier, where he is, I 
believe, chiefly confined to the towns; and most numerous in the Lahore and 
Amritsar divisions and Faridkot where much of the agricultm’al labour is 
performed by him, as he here fills the position with resj^ect to field-work which 
is held in the east of the Province by the Chamt^r. For the frontier, however, 
#P iQQ, the figures of AbstmetNo. 72 (page 224*) must be added, which shows the 
107 Chuhras and Kulanas who have returned themselves as Jats. He is one of 
the village menials proper, who receive a customary share of the produce and 
perforin certain duties. In the cast of the Province he sweeps the houses and 
village, collects the cowdung, pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up the 
manure, helps with the cattle, and takes them fi’om village to village. News 
of a death sent to friends is invariably cai*ried by him, and he is the gcneiul 
village messenger {Lthbar, Baldi, JBaldharj Daura) . He also makes the 
chhdj or winnowing pan, and the mki or grass thatch used to cover carts and 
the like. In the centre of the Province he adds to these functions actual hai’d 
work at the plough and in the field. He claims the flesh of such dead animals 
as do not divide the hoof, the cloven-footed belonging to the Cham^r. But 
his occupations change somewhat with his religion; and here it will bo well 
to show exactly what other entries of our schedules I have included under the 
head of Chuhra:— 


Divisions. 

Mazbi. 

Rangreto. 

MusaUi, 

Kutdua. 

DchU 





3i> 




Hissdr 





... 

• •• 

.•* 


Ambdla 





1,761 

24o 


... 

Jalaudhar ... 


... 



i;314 

14 

70 


Amritsar 





3,768 


. ». 


Lahore 





8,780 

... 

’ilOi) 


Ud.valpindi... 





1,411 

.. • 

84,689 

««« 

Multan 





SG4 

. .. 

... 

14,29i 

Derajat 


... 



... 

... 


6,706 

Peshdwar ... 



... 


805 

... 

7,171 



Th y prefer to call themselves Ohdhru, looking upon the term Bhr iigl a& opprobrious, 
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These various names denote nothing more than a change of religion 
sometimes accompanied by a change of occupation. Table YIII shows that 
the Hindu Chulira, that is to say the Chuhra who follows the original religion 
of the caste and has been classed by us as Hindu, is found in all the eastern 
half of the Pan jab plains: but that west of Lahore he hardly exists save in 
the gi'eat cities of Rawaljnndi, Multan and Peshawar. His religion is sketched 
in Part A^III of the Chapter on Religion. I may add that since writing that 
chapter, I have received tiuditions from distant parts of the Province which 
leave little doubt that Bala Shah, one of the Chuhra GurnSj is another name 
for Bal Mik, a hunter of the Karntil district, who was converted by a 
holy Rishi, and eventually wrote the Rdm^ana. The Rishi wished to 
prescribe penance, but reflected that so vile a man would not be able to say 
RAM RAM. So he set him to say MRA MRA which, if you say it fast [P. 319] 
enough, comes to much the same thing. Their other guru is Lai Beg ,* and 
they still call their priests Lalgurus. They generally marry by phera and 
bury their dead face downwards, though they not unscldom follow in these 
respects the custom of the villagers whom they serve. 


598. The Sikh Chuhra-Mazbi and Rangreta. —The second and third 
entries in the table of the la«t paragraph, viz.y Mazbi and Rangreta, denote 
Cliuhras who have become Sikhs. Of course a Mazbi will often have been 
returned as Chuhra by caste and Sikh by religion ; and the figures of Table 
VIIIA ai'o the ones to be followed, those given a))Ove being intended merely to 
show how many men returned to me under each of the heads shown I have 
clasHtd as Chuhras. Sikh Churas are almost confined to the district and states 
immediately oast and south-east of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism. 
Mazbi mcam nothing more than a member Of the scavenger class conveidrod to 

[see fterther, page 154). The Mazbis take the pdhul, wear their 
hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch 
night-soil, though performing all the other offices hereditary to the 
Chuhra caste. Their great Quru is Teg Bahadur, whose mutilated body was 
brought back from Dehli by Chuhras who were then and there admitted to 
the faith a"- a rewaixl for their devotion. But though good Sikhs so far as 
religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary pollution is upon 
tli(*ra; and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in 
religious ceremonies. They often intermarry with the Ldl Begi or Hindu 
Chuhra, They make capital soldiers and some of oiu’ regiments are wholly 
C'*iiiposcfJ of Mazbis, The Mangreta arc a class of Mazbi apparently found 
only in Amb41a, Ludhiana and the neighbourhood, who consider themselves 
Socially suj)erior to the rest. I'ht' origin of their superiority, I am informed, lies 
in the fact that they were once notorious as highway robbers I But it appears 
that the Rangretas ha\( very generally abandoned scavengering for leather 
v^ork, and this would at once account for their rise in the social scale,^ In 
the hills Kaugreta is ofttui used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba 
or Lilari to denote the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa the Sikhs 
will oft(‘u call any Chiih>'a whom they wish to please Rangreta, and a rhyme 
is cinT«'nt Eangrefa, Guru kA beta, or the Rangreta is the son of the 
Giuu/^ 

599 . —The Miisalman Chuhra- MusalJi, Kutana, &c.—Almost all tl^ 

of Jjylii n; ax- Musalintiiis, and thoy are very eorainonly called 
3fus^:lli or Kill huh, fh(‘ tu’o term- being apparently almost . yvionymous, but 
Kulana being ( hielly use-i in the so-ith-wcst and MiisalU in the north-wej?t. 





VAGRANT, MENIAL, ANE ARTISAN CASTES. 
Sirsa the eouverted Chiihra is called Diudar or “ failLM 


20.5 


§L 


- as a term of 

respect, or Khojali, a euuuch, in satirical allusion to his cireuineision, or, as 
sometimes interpreted, Khoja, one who has found salvation. But it apj^ears 
that m many parts the Musalrnan Chuhia coutiuuos to be called Cliuhra so 
long as he eats can-ion or removes night-soil, and is only promoted to the 
title of Musalli on his relinquishing those habits, the IVInsalli being considered 
distinctly a liigher class than the Chiihra. On the other hand the Musalli of 
the frontier towns does remove night-soil. On the Peshawar frontier the 
Musalli is the grave-digger as well as the sweeper, and is said to be some¬ 
times called Shahi Khel, though this latter title would seem to be more 
generally used for Chuhras who have settled on the upper Indus and taken to 
working in grass and reeds like the Kutanas presently to be described. 

Kutana, or as it is more commonly called in tlie villages Kurtaua^, 
is the name usually given to a class of Musalrnan sweepei's who have settled 
on the bank of the lower ^ Indus, have given up scavengering and (ating 
carrion, anil taken to making ropes and working in grass and reeds ; though 
the word is also applied to any Mahomedan sweeper. Some of the Kurianas 
even cultivate land on their own account. So long as they do no scavonger- 
ing the Kiirtanas arc admitted to religious equality by the other Mahomedans. 

I think it is not impossible that the Kuifanasof the Indus banks are a distinct 
caste hvm the Bhangi and Chuhra of the Eastern Panjab. The detailed 
table of clans will doubtless throw light on the point. 

600. Divisions of the Chuhras. —The Chuhi*a divisions are very 

__numerous, but the lai-ger sections 

returned in our schedules only include 
about half the total number. Some of 
the largest are shown In the margin. 
The greater number of them are evi¬ 
dently named after the dominant tribe 
whom they or their ancestor’s served. 
The Sahoti’a is far the most widely 
distributed, and this and the Bhatti 
and Khokhar arc the principal trii)S in 
the Multan and mwalpiiuli divliions. 
returned fi-om tlu; Lahore .uid Amritsar 
Chuhras and MusalUs ros- 
both. The 


CuDHttA TRIBES. 


Sahoti'a 

Gil 

Rhatti 

Khokhar 

Slattu 

Kharn 

Kaliy^ua 

Ladhar 


70,551 

77,013 

44,486 

30,751 

36,746 

26,654 


SindhTi 

Cbhapriband 

Unt\v41 

Kandabari 

Han.si 

Kbosar 


25,814 I Borat 
24,109 1 DhAnV^l 


22,895 

18,872 

18,781 

17,623 

13,234 

13,180 

13.535 

5,617 


The others seem to be most largely 
divisions. Those who returned themselves as 
poetively showed some large tribes, and the above figures include 
Kurt^nas returned no large tribes. 

601. The Dhanak (Caste No. 43). —The Dhanak is found only in the 
Dehli and Hissar divisions and the eastern portion of the Phulkian Stales. 
He is essentially a caste of Hindustan and not of the Pan jab proper. Sir 
H. Elliott says that they are most numerous in Behar, and that thoy are 
fowlers, arcdicrs, and watchmen, besides performing other menial service. 
He say.s that the Aheri tribe of hunters is an offshoot from the Dhanaks. and 
Wilson derives the name from the Sanskrit dhrnmshia, a how)iuin. The 
Panjab Dhanaks, however, are not hunters, and the only difference bet’^veeu 
their avocations and those of the Chuhras would appear to be that the 
Dhanaks, while thoy will do general scavengering, will rcruovt^ night- 

' Tli#^re in said to be a ivapectable agricultural caste of this iiauu; iu i’l r.v.b khab, ivho 

must be distiuguLjbed from the sweeper Kurtaiu^ 
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soil, and tliafc a great deal of -weaving is done by them in the villages. Like 
the (Shras, they ai-c generally village menials proper, having ^f omaiy 

Ss and dutii. The Chdhms are said to look down upon the DMnaksj 

but they are apparently on an equality, as neither wiU eat ^the^^ eav^m gs^^^^^ 
the other, though each will eat the leavings of all other tribes e p . 

not excluding Khatiks. There are practically speaking no Sikh oi 
Musalmdn Dhanaks, and their religion would ^po^r to be « 
the Chfihras, as the only considerable tribe the Dhanaks have 
i?L^ll Giira, another name for L^l Beg the sweeper Guru. But they aic 
said to burii their dead. They mai-ry by phera and no Brahman will 

officiate. 


602. The Khatik (Caste No. 87).— This also is a caste of Hindustan, and 
ifi Found in any numbers only in the Jamna zone^ Patiala, and vSirba. u 

it has apparently followed our troo^is into the Panjdb, and is found in nios 
of i Srge ^a/tonmentsorin their neighbourhood. Manv of these latter 
have adopted the Musalmdn religion, fhey appear to be cl^ly 
Piisiq and indeed are sometimes classed as a tribe of that caste, iuey lou 
rtJmS link b«u,«n tho 

thev occupy a social position distinctly inferior to that of the latter. y 

theKimetimemany of them tan and dye leather, and indeed are not sewmn 

tonSSSThe Chamrang. The Khatik, however, tans only -^eep and 
ioSin.r(LatleastIamhiformed by some Lahore Khatiks and Chaiu- 
li) using salt and the juice of the M^dr 

lime • while the Cliararang tans buffalo and ox hides with lime, a 
^ d’ve b ather It is probable, however, that Chamrang is inore the name 

tU'ot. Th. Ktotiki, »id 

sheep and goals and twist their hair mto waistbands for sale, and even 
0 easionally to act as butcher, but this lust seems improbable 
position, unless indeed it be as a pork-buteher. At the same imc the i^or 
Ltiou that 1 have received is very eonfliding, and it 
put the Khatik too low, and that he would have 

leather-workers. So far as I can make out, the fact is that the Khatik o 
the eSt is a pig-keeper and the Khatik of the west a tanner, the lattei 
oecupying a higher position than the former (see further under Chamiaug^ 
V >f'm Mr Cliristie tells me that the Hindu Khatik pig-keeper 

is nothing more than a Chamar who has adopted Isldm and g.ven ip 
working in cowhide. 


THE LEATHEK-WORKERS AND WEAVERS. 

603. The leather-workers and weavers.— Next above the 
el.i9ses in social st-.inding come the workers in lea^«^ p^yes^the distribution «P. 2l>8. 
the weavers. Abstract No. lUO on the opposite p^e* 9g 

of r)oi,h groups. I have taken them tog^her; fOT though t ^ -gy,! 

dLliiielioh hntweeii the typical leather-worker 
;;:aver or.)uIdha,yet they are connededby 

w..vking classes who have taken to classes. It 

scaks j*ut we found m the case of sonic (J o _ the same 

i« pro!,able i (lat our Hgujes for ( ham.-ir and /g of occupations, 

casto. \vbile Chamrang and Dabgai' aie perhaps merely names 
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group forms an exceedingly large proportion of the population in the 
eastern districts and States and under the hills, where the Chamdr is the 
lield-labourer of the villages. But in the central districts his place in this 
respect is taken, as already remarked, by the Chuhra. In the west, too, the 
leather-worker, like all other occupational castes, is much less numerous than 
in the east. The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous 
in the eastern districts where much of the weaving is done by the leather¬ 
working castes. 

604. The Chamar (Caste No 6 ).-The Chamar is the tanner and leather- 
worker ot North-Western India, and in the western parts of the Paniab he 
IS called Mochi whenever he is, as he generally is, a Musalman, the caste 
being one and the same. The name Chamm- is derived from the Sanskrit 
or " or worker in hides.” But in the east of tbe Provmr^o 1.,. 



and the like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when they need it! 
they take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven-footed 
amrnals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chdhras. They 
make and niend shoes, thongs for tho cart, and whips and other leather work; 
and above all they do an immense deal of hard work in the fields, each family 
supplying each cultivat ing association with the continuous labour of a certain 
number of hands. All this they do as village menials, receiving fixed 
customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
east and southeast of the Panjib the village Chamars also do a great deal of 
v^aving, which however is paid for sepai’ately. The Chamars stand far 
above the Chuhras in social position, and some of their tribes are almost 
accepted as Hindus. Their religion is sketched in section 294. They are 
geuerally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal origin though 
hero again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by membei'S of other 
and liiglier castes who have fallen or been degraded. The people say • Do 
not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamir,^^ one being as 
unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for beauty, and loss of 
caste IS often attributed to too great partiality for a Chara&rni. Sherring 
has a long disquisitiou on the Chamdr caste, which appears to be much more 
^tensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hiudustiin than in the 


Panj^b. 


605. Mlscellaneoui entries classed 
^ as Chamars.— Under the head Chamdr, 
I have included the schedule outries 


liabtia 

(junia 


672 I BUii 
612 Dhea 


... 672 I 

... 612 I 


shown in the margin. 

The Dhed appe^ to be a sepaiute caste in the Central Provinces 
though closely allied with the Chamar. But in the Panjab, as also I under¬ 
stand in the Central Provinces, the word is often used for any low follow, 
and is especially applied to a Chamm*. 


J Why is a Chamdr always addressed with Chamdr kc ” mstead of *'Oh Chamdr/' as 
any other caste would be P 
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LEATHKE-WORKEES AND WEAVERS. 
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300 PANJAB CAS^BS. 

The Bunia appears only in the Ludhiiina district, and is applied to a Sikh 
CM,mar who has given up leather-work and taken to weaving, and accordingly 
stands in a higher rank than the leather-worker. 

The Bilai is apparently the village messenger of the Dehll division. 
He is at least as often a Chiihra as a Chainar, and might perhaps better have 
been classed with the former. But there is a Chamar clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dosad is a Piirbi tribe of Chamdrs, and has apparently come into the 
Panjdb with the troops^ being retmmed only in Dehli^ Lahore^ and Ambala. 

The Rahtia is said by several of my informants to be a Sikh Chamar 
who, like the Biinia, has taken to weaving; but unfortunately part of my 
Rahtias are Musalmdn. In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members 
of any low caste, such as Chamdi* or Chiihra.^ 



606. The Sikh Chamar or Ramdasia. —It will be seen from Table VIII A 
that in the north and centre of the Eastern Plains a very considerable number 
of Chamars have embraced the Sikh religion. These men are called lldmddsia 
after Guru Ram Das, though what connection they have with him I have 
been unable to discover. Perhaps he was the first Guru to admit Chamdrs to 
the religion. Many, perhaps most of the Ramdasia Chamars have abandoned 
leather-work for the loom; they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much 
higher position than the Hindu Chamdrs, though they arc not admitted to 
religious equality by-the other Sikhs. The Ramdasia are often confused with 
the Raidasi oi Rabddsi Chamdrs. Tlio former are true Sikhs, and take the 
pdkul. The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Ndnakj^anthi Sikhs and do 
not take the pdkul; and are followers of Bhagat Rav Das or Rab Das, himself 
a Chaindr. They are apparently as true Ilmdus as any Chamars can be, and 
are wrongly called Sikhs by confusion with the Ramddsias. (See further, 
paragi'aph 608.) 

607. The Musalman Chamar or Mochi (Caste No. 19). —The word Mochi 

is properly the name of an occupation, and signifies the worker in tanned 
leather as distinguished from the tanner. The Mochi not only makes leather 
articles, but he albiie grains leather and gives it a surface colour or stain, as 
distinguished from a colour dyed throughout. In the east of the Panjdb the 
name is usually applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In 
the west however it is simply used to designate a Mussalmdn Chamar; and the 
Mochi there is what the Chamdi- is in the east and belongs to the same caste, 
though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his social 
position. He docs not ordinarily weave, though in Hushydrpur the majority 
of the Mochis are said to be weavers, and he is not admitted to religious 
or social communion by the other Musalni^lns. In the west of the Pan jab, 
however, the Chamar or Mochi no longer occupies that important position as an 
agricultural labourer that he does in the east. In the west he is merely a 
taiiiicr and leather-worker, and his numbers arc proportionally less tlian when 
a large part of the field-work is done by him. Mc^rcover, he no longer 
renders menial service; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly duo to tliis fad. Mr. Christie, indeed; says that so soon as a Chamar, 
wbotner Hiiidii or MuBalrndn, abandons menial offices and (‘onfiiies Iilmselt to 
working in lie rises in the social Beale andussames the more rc spcctaifle 

‘ ao i urn told, Mr. WUhoo, however, says that he hUc: novor heard the word used. 
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Mochi. The Mochi is proverbiallj unpunctual in rendering service, 
and there IS a saying, ^^The Mochi^s to-morrow never comes. To the figures 
for Mochis must be added those who are shown in Abstract No. 72 (pa<re 
224*) as having returned themselves as Jats. ^ 

608. Divisions of ChamarS and Mochis, —The tribes of the Cham 5r caste are innumerable, 

and some of them very large. It does not 
seem worth while to give any tabular state¬ 
ment, as to include anything like even half 
the total number a very long lL>t .would have 
to be shown. But it is worth while compar¬ 
ing the figures for Cham^rs and Mochis for 
a few of the largest tribes. This is done in 
the margin. Only the first seven tribes are 
found in any numbers among the Cbamars of 
the Behli and Hiss^r divisions. Nos. 4 and 7 
are^ the principal ones of the Ambala division 
while these two last, togotfier with Nos. 8 to 
18, are found in the Jalandhar division. 
Among the Mochis the Bhatti and Chauh^n 
tribes are the most numerous. 

It is obvious that many of these tribal 
names aro merely taken from tbo dominant 
race in whoso service the tribe was formed. 
Rdmd^sia is of course a religious and not a 
tribal division; and doubtless many of the 
sub-divisions returned are merely clans, and 
included in the larger tribes. This last point 
will be shown in the detailed tablc.s. But it 
appears that the TUfiam^rs of tbo Eastern 
Panjdb may be broadly divided into five great 
secrions, the Jatia, the Raidasi, Uio Cbam<lr, 
the Chandar, and the Qolia or Raigar, no one 
of which intermarries with Ihe others. The 
. ^ Jatia are found in greatest numbers about the 

neighbourhood of Dehli and Gnrgion. Tliev work in horse and camel bides, which arc an abomi¬ 
nation to the Chandar, probably as having tlie foot uncloven; and aro perhaps named from the word 
(liard t), a camel-grazier. On the other band, they are said to obtain the services of Qaur 
Brahmans, which would put them above all other Cbamars, who have to be content with the minis- 
Rations of the outcast Chamarwa Brahman. Tbo Raidasi or Rabdasi Cbamdrs are namel after Rai 
Baa Bhagat, himself n. Chamdr, a contemporary of Kabfr, and like him a disciple of Rdminand. 
they are the prevalent tribe in Karn^l and the neighbonrbood. The Golia is the low'cst of all the 
sections; and indeed the word Golia is the name of a section ot many of the m^mial castes in the Eas¬ 
tern Panjib, and in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in'tlu‘ caste. The Chamir 
comes behvecn the Jatia and the Golia, and is tbo prevalent tribe further west, about Jilandhar 
and Ludbiina. The Chandar is the highest of all, and is said in Dehli to trace its origin from 
Benares, probably from some association \vitb Kabir. It Is the principal r>:ction in His»dr and 
Sirsa. Tliey do not tan, leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatfles, and working only in 
ready prepared leather. There are doubtless similar tribal distinctions among the Cbamars of the 
central districts; but I have no information regardin g them. 

609. The Chamrang (Caste No. 113).—Chamrang is probably a purely 
occupational term, Cbanirangs being Chain{lrs by caste. The figures of Table 
VIII A however would seem to show that Chamrang and Khatik have been 
confused in our returns, ('bamrang being returned in largest numbers fer the 
Amritsar division, for which no Kbatiks are shown. The Chamrang docs pot 
stain or dye leather, but only tans it, rangna^ as applied to leather, meaning 
nothing more than to tan. " He tans ox and buffalo hides only, and 
does not w^ork in the leather which he tans. (See furthor Khatik, section 
602.) 

610. The Dahgar (Caste No 169).—Tlie Dahgai is the man \vho mal *: 
the raw hide jars in whieh oil and ghi are carried and stored. He is said 
be a sepamtejjcaste in the North-West Provinces^ but the word inrplies, at 


Teibe. 

Chamae and Moohi 

TEIBES. 

Cbamars. 

Mochis. 

1. Jatia 

53,088 


2. Raiddsi 

61,616 


3. Cbdndar 

32,061 


4. Cbanlidn 

21,890 

12il88 

6 . Cbamdr 

7,893 


6. Golia 

1,178 


7. Bhalti 

16,286 

40,286 

S. Mabmi 

7,840 

819 

9. Phundwal 

6,328 


10. Jdl 

8,826 

'^137 

11. Batoi 

19,096 


12. Badban 

13,763 

'i’,167 

13. Sindbu 

13,889 

8,426 

14. Hfr ;;; 

12,860 

767 

15. Bains 

6,691 

442 

16. Ghamcri 

2,715 


17. Rdmdasia 

28,684 


18. Bhilti 

648 

2,770 

19. Kathdna 


3,686 
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which, 


least in manv parts of the pi-ovincc, nothing more than an occupation 
in Sialkot, is followed chiefly by Khojahs, Chami-angs and Chuhvas. 

611 The KoU of the* plains (Caste No. 66).— The Koli of the hills will 
be discussed when the hill menials are treated of ; but the figures include a 
cerfain number of people who probably belong to a wholly different c^e from 
them. The former are probably of tnie KoHan origin ; while the latter, that 
is to s?.v all those returned as Kolis for the Dehli and Hissfir divisions, be¬ 
long in all probability to the great Kori or Koli tribe of Chamars, the fi^ad- 
quarters of which is in Oudh, and who.se usual occupation is weaving, these 
men are commonlv classed with Chamtirs in the district in which they are 
found, but are distinguished from the indigenous Charafirs by the lact ot 
their weaving only, and doing no leather-work. Indeed they are commonly 
known as Chamar-JuMhas. Mr. Benton sa,ys : “ The Chamdr-Julahas have no 
share in tlie village skins^ and do no rnonial service ; but they would he yeiv 
"glad to be entered among the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occuimtion/^ I very much doubt wliet ei 
this is generallv true. As a rule the substitution of weaving for leather-worK 
is minlo volunt*arily, and denotes a distinct rise in the social scale. Ihe Kar- 
nlll Kolis do not obtain the services of Brahmans. (See fuither Koli, section 
Cf)7, and Kori, section GG-S). 


§L 


612. The Julaha and Paoli (Caste No. 9).—Tl>e weavers proper, of winch 
the Juluha as he is called in the oast and the Paoli as he is called in the villages 
of the west: is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important artisan 
class, more especially in the western distnets where no weaving is done by the 
leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible that the Julaiia is ot 
aboriginal extraction. Indeed Mr. Wilson, who has bad while making the 
fc-ttleuient of Sirsa district unequalled opportunities of comparing ditterent 
sections of the people, is of opinion that the JiiMhas and Cham^^rs are probably 
the .same by origin, the distinction lietween them having arisen from diver¬ 
gence of occupation. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the present 
position of the two is widely dissimilar. The JuMha does not work in impure 
leather, he cats no camon, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both 
Hindu and Musalman as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. 
In a woi’d, the Chamfi,r is a menial, tlie Juldha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Julaha, which is a pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Hindi term being Trniti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily open 
to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli-Julahas, 
Cham^r-Juldbas, Mochi-Jnldhas, Ramddsi-Jul^has, and so forth ; and it is 
preljahle that after a few generations these men drop the prefix which denotes 
their low origin, and become Jul^has pure and simple. 

The J uRiha proper is scantily represented in the Dehli and Hissilr 
divi^HMiB, where his ])lace is taken by Koh or CLumrir-Juldhaand Dhanak ; and 
is Ijardl v known in the Deiujdt, where probably the Jat does most of the weav¬ 
ing, also figures of Abstract No. 7^, page 224*), In the re^t of the Pro¬ 
vince ho constitutes some d to 4 per cent, of the total popi^ation. I e ib 
generally Hindu iu aud Delili, and often Hindu in Kamal, Am a a, 

mu\ no^xyiirpuv ; Imt on the whole some 92 per cent, of the Jnhihas are 
Mu.sidMiiti. The Sikhs are few iu number. 

He is not 


a t.rifc village 


Juliiho. con fines: liiraself, I believe, wholly to weaving 
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menial, 


JJiiuocix, J ucin vv.T, >yuv»jj w , 

being paid by the piece and not by customary dues. 
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He Js pcrliaps the mo.«t troublesome of the artisan classes. Like the shoe- 

S least t occupation, and in the towns 

at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the community. There is a 

bptXr» patient ?- Indeed the contrast 

letueen the low social standing and the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class 

» r = r ^ and his name is Fatali 

.. ° «« ! The weaver is going out 

‘'W a? P Saiyad for his semnt! ’ 

vv nat 1 Fathans the bond servants of weavers ! ” and so forth. 


618 . 


JcTLAHA Divisions. 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5 
6 . 
7. 


Dliatti 

Kliolchar 

Janjna 

8in lliu 

Ivabfrbatisi 

Aw^ 

Jarydl 


60,558 

33,672 

22,150 

18,724 

11,222 

8,832 

5,984 


821] 


Divisions of Julahas.— 'Illc Julaha sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but tbe 
- names of most • of the larger ones are taken from 

dominant land-owning tribes. I note some of the laiv- 
cst in tbe margin. The Bhattis are very ^ridelv 
distributed ; tbe Khokliars are cbitdy found west of 
Lahore : the Janjuas and A wins in the lUwalpindi 
division, tbe Sindbus in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisons, and the Jarydls in Kungra. llie Kablrbansi 
are returned for Ambdla and Kdngra, and apparently 
this word lias become a true tribal name and now in¬ 
cludes Musnlman Juldbas. It is derived from the 
great Rbagat Kabir of Benares >vho was liimsclf a 
_ - Julaha,aud whoso teaching most of tbo Hindu dula- 

"1 t-o groat sooliom, Peswil,’’ 

to^tL former* ‘•ewendort from a .lulaba who married a Tcli woman. The latter are socUllj inferior 
seetiou Iheformlr^ o' *Jfrc arc aho a Gangapnil (? Oanga|i4ri) anda Mult/lui 

.Mdivi Tl.e^ fonnd only,n the.lamnn valley and the latter on the horders of the 

mama. The weaver appears to be called Golah in Peshawar and KAsM in HazAra. 

n.. 73) .-The Gadaiia is the shepherd and 

goatherd of Hindustan, and is almost eonlined (o the Jamna zone of the 
1 anjaln But even in that part of the Province he has almost ceased to be 
istiuctively a, shepherd, as the cultivating eJasses themselves often pasture 
their own flocks, and has be,;omc rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as 
rten called Kanibaha us Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost withoni 
exception. 

616 The Kanera (Caste No. 170).-A small Muhammadan caste, found 
only on the lower courses of the Satluj, (,'hantib, and Indus. Tliey must he 
<li8tinguished from the Kandcra or Penja of Dehli. They are a river tribe 
and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and leaves, making 
string, and generally working in grass and reeds; but they have now taken 

to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. They are a low caste, slightly 
hut only shglitly superior in standing and Iiabits to the other grass-workers 

^ Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghulam 
iMitiinalj, and she is an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild- 
“ pigs.)! " ^ 

WATERMEN, BOATMEN, AND COOKS. 


616. 

the figui'i 


Watermen, boatmen, and cooks.— Abstract No. lol below" 


At' ^ in^'lndc.l'thelhi’n waif the 

Machhi, the Bhatyara,the Bluud,htiiija,and the Malhih. It is generally b.- 
beyed that -'' ll these men are of the same caste, Kahtir being Uieir usual name 
in the .North-West Provineeg, J bin war in the ^ast of the Paujdb where thee 
are for the most jiarf. Himln, and M^elihi in the west of province whera th. v ir,- 
mostlj Mnsalmtin. Being essentially fishermen and watermen, they arc i .o«, 
numerous in j'roportiou to total poimlation in the western and central district,; 
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§L 

Abstract No, 101, showing Castes ol Watermen 


WATEB-CABRIER3, 


Figttbsb. 





16 

28 

92 

108 

42 




Jhinwar. 

Mdohhi. 

Bhatydra. 

Bharhhtlnja. 

Malldh. 

Dchl) ••• 

... 

... 

14.487 

1 

619 

1,223 

740 

Qurgaon 


... 

10,233 

70 

1,120 

1,047 

1,386 

Karn^ ••• 

... 

... 

81,200 

405 

1,267 

1,277 

HlBcar 

.M 

... 

4,144 

884 

127 

248 

116 

Rohtak 



9.B78 

9 

885 

1,029 

8 

Biraa 

•*. 

... 

808 

2,889 

6 

24 

68 

Ambala 

... 

... 

47,104 

81 

648 

1,102 

1,009 

Lndhldna 

... 

... 

16,834 

23 

132 

73 

463 

BinJa 

... 


837 

.*« 

8 

8 

JalaBdliar ^ 

... 

... 

24,717 

906 


64 

1,212 

HnahjAiirar 


... 

82,168 

224 

ir. 

20 

1,899 

2,661 

Kangra 


... 

10,600 

... ^ 

... 

... 

Amritsar 

... 

... 

45,360 




2,304 

GurdAiimr 

... 

... 

34,800 

85,31A 


• M 


2,926 

BitUkot 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,831 

Lahore •** 

... 


20,041 

24,747 

103 

172 

3,898 

Oajranwala 


... 

4,958 

17,091 

8 

16 

970 

Fltoipur 

... 

... 

9,946 

13.035 

... 

93 

1.200 

R&walplndl 

.M 

... 

82,033 

120 

... 


694 

Jahlam 

»♦. 

... 

8,413 

6,129 

••• 

18 

2,146 

Qnjriit 

... 


6,131 

14,943 

... 

... 

649 

Bhahpar .»* 

... 


187 

11,166 

... 


1,278 

Moltan 

... 

... 

303 

9,610 

1,064 

82 

6,011 

8,066 

Jhang 

... 


37 

9,617 

100 

2 

Montgomery 

Mazafiargarh 

... 


126 

22,059 

... 

199 

... 

... 

19 

8,260 

2,864 


7,976 

Dera Ismail Khan 

... 


863 

8,496 



3,176 

Dera Ohazi Khan ... 


... 

488 

411 

167 

•M 

1,101 

BaODa 

... 


889 

2,029 

... 

... 

1,646 

Poflh&war 

... 

... 

3,056 

104 


... 

1,024 

Hazara 


... 

1,338 


... 

... 

6S2 

Kohit 

... 


1,080 

40 

... 

... 

69 

BritiBh Territory 

... 


868,004 

144.181 

8,007 

6,429 

61,614 

Patidla 

... 

... 

86,477 

418 

403 

291 

120 

N&bba 

... 

... 

6,744 

33 

48 

... 

9 

Kapnrtbalo 

Jind 

... 


7,769 

3,713 

... 

62 

1,761 


... 

4,033 

13 

V" 27 

162 

65 

Farldkot ... 

.. 


849 

1.431 


... 

62 

Haler Kotla 

... 

• M 

1,658 

16 


... 


KaJoia 

... 


3,997 

130 

1 
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1 

Total East. Plains 
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4,741 
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740 
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... 
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19,116 

8,436 


14,066 
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»>. 

1,806 


... 

15 

47 
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M. 
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... 

... 

... 

... 
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... 

... 

6,058 

80 

... 

25 
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16,881 

67,985 
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... 

... 

66,880 

88,886 

8,960 

766 
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... 

... 

488,884 

1 168.007 

11,976 

7,194 
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42 










Jhfnwar, 

MuohhI. 

Bhatyfira. 

Bliar- 

bhunja. 

. Malldh. 

Total. 


22 



2 

1 

28 

Behli. 

16 


2 

2 

2 

22 

Gargdon. 

60 


> 

2 

2 

66 

Karndl. 

8 





9 

HissftT 

18 


... 

1 

... 

2 


21 

Rohtak, 

4 

11 



15 

Sirsa. 

44 


1 

1 

2 

47 

27 

9 

Anibala. 

26 




1 

Lndhidno. 

8 



... 

1 

Simla. 

31 




2 

34 

Jalandliar. 

26 

1 



2 

28 

HasbydrimT. 

14 

... 


... 

4 

18 

Kangra. 

61 




.8 

64 
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43 




4 

4a 
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35 
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3 

37 

Sidlkot. 

23 

8 

1 

27 
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1 

63 

37 

Lahore. 
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2 

.89 
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12 
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8 
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4 

16 
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7 

n 

23 
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1 

80 
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3 

29 

ShahpuTt 

1 
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11 

33 
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21 

62 

10 

7 

... 

8 

24 
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62 

41 
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Montgomery. 
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1 

1 
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8 

1 
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8 

ft 

Dora Qhaei Khan, 

1 

9 

... 


6 

15 
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2 

3 
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1 

8 

C 

... 
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... 

C 
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19 
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3 

30 

British Territory, 

26 

?2 

81 
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26 
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22 

Ndbho. 

11 

1C 

... 

1 

7 

1 

4ft 

20 

2.6 

Kapurthala. 
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Faridkot, 

ft 

23 

44 



23 
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2 


S 

... 

48 

Kalfiia. 

24 

2 



1 

27 
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.38 
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25 

64 
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10 
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Zl 
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• •• 

21 
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7 

Total HUl States. 

19 
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j Province. 
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wliicli are traversed by tbe "reat Panj^ib rivers, where too they assist largely m 
agricultural labour, besides finding more exterrsivc occupation as cooks among a 
Musalmdn population with no prejudices against eating food prepared by others. 
On the frontier proper, like most of the occupational castes, they are few in 
number. In the Eastern Plains and hills these people are returned as Jhinwars; 
west of Lahore as Mfichhis. They are one of the pleasantest and most willing 
of the menial classes, and the Blushti is proverbially a good servant. Bhatyfe, 
Bharbhunja, and Malbih are names of occupations merely, br.t of occupations 
which are followed almost if not quile exclusively by the Jlunwar caste. 

617. The Jhinwar (Caste No. 15).—The Jhinwar, also called Kah^r in 

the east,'and Mahra', where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the 
carrier, waterman, fisherman, and basket-maker of the east of the PanjAb. 
He carries palanquins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the 
shouldcis; and he specially is concerned with water, insomuch (hat the 
cultivaliou of water-nuts and tie' netting of water fowl are for the most_ part 
in his liands, and he is the well-sinker of the Province. He is a time village 
menial, receiving euslotnary dues and jierforining customary service. In this 
CiTtacitv he supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings water 
to the' men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the women are 
secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His occupations in the 

centre and west of the Province are 
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5,303 ... tenns for MusalrnSn water-caiTier^. 

It is just po.ssible tbai some of these 
men may be of other castes than Jlunwar^ but tbe number of such will be 
cYc'Ccdingly small. Tlie numbers so included are given in the margin, except 
for tbe Amritsar division which made no separate returns. 

618. Divisions of Jhinwar, Machhi, and Mallah.—Tbe sub-divisions of 

both JbinAvar and Mticbbi are very 
numerous. I show one or two of 
tbe largest in tbe margin, adding the 
figures for Mallabs. These tribes 
do not appear to be found in any 
numbers among the Bbatydm and 
Bharbbfinja, and we must wait for 
tbe detailed tables of elans before we 
can compare tlie sub-divisions of 
those castes, and thus throw light 
iipon tbe (juestiou of tlieir identity 
or diversity. 
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619. The Machhi and Men (Caste No. 28).— M^lchhi Is, as I have 
said, only tlie western name for the Musalmrin Jhinwar. In the Amritsar 
division those returning themselves as Mdchhi have been included under 
Jhinwar. In the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions both names are used; 
and in the western districts both, where used at all, are applied indifferently 
^ the same person. But in parts of the Central Pan jab, where the eastern 
Hindu meets the Avestern Musalm^n, the two terms are genei-ally used dis¬ 
tinctively. The Mdchhi occupies in the centre and west the same position 
which the Jhinwar fills in the east, save that he performs in the foimer parts of 
the Province a considerable j^art of the agricultui-al labour, wliile in the east 
he seldom actually W'orks in the fields, or at least not as a part of his custom¬ 
ary duties j though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time, when 
the rice is being planted out, and so forth. But besides the occupations 
already described for the Jhinwar,^ the Machhi is the cook and midwife of 
the Punjab proper. iUl the D^yas and D{lyis, the accoucheur, midwife, and 
wetnui'se class, ai^’c of the Jhinwar or Mdchhi caste. So too the common oven 
which forms so important a feature in the village life of the Punjab pro]x;r, 
and at which the peasantry have tbeii’ bread baked in the hot weather, is almost 
aluays in the hands of a M^clihi for Musalmdns and a Jhinwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the wood-cutter of the village. In the Dcrajc^t he is 
sometimes called M^injhi or Manjhera, more particularly when following the 
occupation of a fisherman; and the name Men is often given him under the 
same circumstances in the rest of the Centml and AVestern Panjab, along the 
banks of our great rivers. Both these «*astes, whei’e retm*ned sepamtely, have 
been classed Machhi, as have also the Sainmi or fisherman and quail-catcher, 
and the Mahigir, Machhahra, Machhiyania, or fisherman. The details are given 
below. Of the Mens in the Lahore division, 7,035 are in Lahore and 3,095 in 
Gujrdnw^la, while of those of the Multdn division all but 180 are in Mont“ 
gomery. Thus the Mens seem almost confined to the middle Satluj. On the 
lower luduf?, in Giijarat and lower Sindh Mdchhi seems to mean nothing more 
^106- than fisherman. The figures of Abstiuct No. 72 (page 224*) show thai many 
of the Machbis of the Deraj^t have retunieil themselves as Jats. 

entries classed as machhi. 
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820. The Bhatyara and Bharbhunja (Caste Nos. 92 and '08). 

Bhatytira is t J-e bakcx' and S(dler of ready-cooked food, wli" is to be found in 
all the cai*avanserais of our towns and encamping grounds' lie is, 1 b i- 


' The carriage of burdens slung from a han^l or yoke ms io bn aliuost ui'kiiowji in ihQ 
of the Punjab. 
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almost without exception; a Jhinwar by caste; and in many districts those who 
have returned themselves as Bhatyaras have been classed either as Jhinwar or 
as Mdchhi, so that our figures do not completely represent the entries in the [P. 826] 
schedules. They are said to be divided in the North-West Provinces at any 
rate into two classes; Shershahi and Salimshahi, the women of the former wear¬ 
ing petticoats and of the latter diawers. They date the division fi*om the time 
of SultSn Slier Sh^h and his son Salim Shdh. Now that the mil way has 
diminished their trade, the BhatySras arc said to have tahen to letting out 
yekkas and ponies for hire; and in the Derajdt they are said to be the donkey- 
keepers of the district and to do petty carriage. This would connect them 
with the kiln rather than with the oven. In any case the name appears to 
be purely an occupational one, derived from hliaiti, oven or kiln ; but like 
so many occupational guildS; the Bhatyams appear in some parts to marry 
only among those following the same avocation.^ The same may be said of 
the Bharbhunja; who is as his name implies a grain-parcher. He too is almost 
always a Jhinwai’, but a small section of the Bharbhunjas arc Kdyaths. He 
does not appear to occur as a separate class in the west of the Province, 
where probably the grain parching is done at the public oven of the .Jhinwar 
or Mfiehhi. The Bharbhunja is also occasionally called Bhojwa, and on the 
Indus Chatfiri. 

621. The Mallah and Mohana (Caste No. 42).— The Malluh is the boat¬ 
man of the Panjdb,* and is naturally found in largest numbers in those 
districts which include the greatest length of navigable river. It appears 
from Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) that on the Indus he has often returned i.p joq. 
himself as Jat. He is, I believe, almost invariably a Jhinwar by^ caste, and 107. 
very generally a Musalmdn by religion ; though Mr. Wilson believes that in 
Sirsa most of the MalldLs on the Satluj ai'e by caste Jhabel q. v. He gene¬ 
rally combines with his special work 
of boat management some other of 
the ordinary ocenpations of his caste, 
such as jSshing or growing water- 
nuts ; but be is not a village menial. 

Under the head Mallah have been 
included those returning themselves 
as Moh&aa, Tdru, or Dren, the 
figures for which entries are given 
on the mai'gin. In Lahore and • 
Peshawar no sepaiutc returns were 
made for Moh^a. The Moh^ina is 
said to be the fisherman of Sindh ; 
but in the Panj {lb he is at least as 
much a boatman as a fisherman. 

_ word in Sanskrit means an 

estuary or confluence of waters. The Dren and Tarn are found in the lulls 
(•nly, where they carry travellers across the rapid mountain torrents on 
inflated hides. The former are said to be Mnsalmfin and the latter Hindu. 

TJje word dren appears originally to mean the buffalo hide upon which the 
transit in made. In the Hill Staleys 55 men i*eturned as Daryai have also 
been iueludod. Btoadly speaking, it may p<irbap8 be said that the Jhinwar 

I It. iji jioticoahle ftl) tliogo returiied iia Bliatyura aro Mnflalman ; probably bwauso moof. 

Hlcdno, in the eui*? of the I’anj^.b at leant, will not cat bread made and cooked by a Jnmwar. 
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and MitcLlii follow their avocations on land and the Malldh and ]\Iohana 
on water^ all belonging to the same caste. 

622. The Dhinwar of the JamKv^. —Along the left bank of Jamna below 
Dehli are settled a certain small number of peoj)le who call themselves Dhin- 
wars. They work as fishermen and boatmen and some of them as Bhar- 
bhunjaS; and have returned themselves in the present Census^ 

Jhinwai-Sj but mostly as Mallahs. They appear to have moved up the river 
from the neighbourhood of Agra^ and to keep themselves distinct from the 
indigences Jhinwars. They are much addicted to thieving, and it has been 
proposed to treat them as a criminal tribe. Violent crime is however rare 
among them. They cultivate and even own a certain area of land. They 
generally travel about in the disguise of musicians, singing, begging, pilfering, 
and committing burglary and theft on a large scale when opportunity offers. 
They apparently extend all along the banks of the river in Aligarh, 
Bulandshahr, and other districts of the North-West Provinces. Men of this 
class seem to travel all over the Panjab, as they have been convicted even in 
the frontier districts. All Hindus drink at their hands,—a sufficient proof 
that they are true Jhinwars by caste. 

WORKERS IN WOOD, IRON, STONE, AND CLAY. 

623. -—The workers in wood, iron, stone, and clay.— This group, of which 
♦P. 310- the figures are given in Abstract No. 102 on the opposite page,* completes, 

11 - with the scavenger, leather-worker, and water-carrier classes, the castes from 
which village menials proper are thawn. It is divided into four sections, the 
workei's in iron, in wood, in stone, and in clay. The workers in iron and wood 
are in many parts of India identical, the two occupations being followed by 
the same individuals. In most parts of the Panjab they are sufficiently well 
distinguished so far as occupation goes, but there seems reason to believe that 
they really belong to one and the same caste, and that they very frequently 
inter*iiarry. True workers in stone may be said hardly to exist in a Province 
where stone is so scarce; but I include among them the Raj who is both a 
mason and a bricklayer and is said generally to be a Tarkhfin by caste, and 
they are connected with the carpenters by the Thdvi of the hills, who is both 
caqienter and stone-mason. The potters and brickmUkers are a sufficiently \ 
distinct class, who are numerous in the Panjub owing to the almost universal 
use of the Persian wheel with its numerous little eaithen pots to raise water 
• for purposes of irrigation. 

[P. 327] 624. The Ltohar (Caste No. 22). — The Lohdr of the Panjdb is, as his 

name implies, a blacksmith imre and simple. He is one of the true village 
menials, receiving customary ilues in the shape of a share of the prodiu'C. in 
return for which he makes and rm nds all the iron implements of agriculture, 
the materials being found by the husbandman. He is most numerous in pro¬ 
portion to total population in the hills and the districts that lie iiuniodiately 
below them, where like all other ai’tisan castes is largely ernploycJ iii field 
fP. 106- labour. He is, even if the figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 2241) be included, 
pres(‘nt in gingnlarly small numbers in tbe Multan and Derajfd divisions and in 
Ijahiiwalpur; but why so I am unable to explain. Probably men of other castes 
engage in blacksmith‘’s work in those parts, or peiiuips the carpenter and the 
blacksmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a-menial ,* and he 
is classed as an impuie caste, in so far tliat Jats and others of similar standing 
will have no social communion mth him, though not as an outcast like th^ 
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Abstract No. 103, showing the Blacksmith, [p. 327 ] 
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Carpenter, and Potter Castes. 


STONE AND OLAY. 
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scavenger. His impurity, like that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, 
springs solely from the nature of bis employment; perhaps because it is a dirty 
one, but more probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though on the 
other hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. It is not 
impossible that the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of 
cowhide may have something to do with his impurity.^ He appears to follow 
verv generally the religion of the neighbourhood and some 34 j)er cent, of the 
Lohiirs are Hindu, about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalmaii. Most [P. 328] 
of the men shown as Lohars in our tables have returned themselves as such, 
though some few were recorded as Ahngar, the Persian for blacksmith, and as 
Nrdband or farrier. In the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, the Lobar or blacksmith and the Khati or carpenter are 
nndistinguishable, the same men doing both kinds of work ; and in many, per¬ 
haps in most parts of the Panjab the two intermarry. In Hushydi-pur they 
are said to form a single caste called Lohai’-Tarkhdn, and the son of a black¬ 
smith will often take to carpentry and vice versd ; but it^ appears that the 
castes were originally sepaiute, for the joint caste is still divided into two sec¬ 
tions who will not intermarry or even eat or smoke together, the Dhaman, from 
d/iamna ''to blow,'" and the Khatti from khdt "wood." In Gujr5nwala the 
same two sections exist; and they are the two great Tarkhdn tribes also (see sec¬ 
tion 627). In Karndl a sort of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes 
are now distinct. In Sirsa the Lohdrs may be divided into three main sections ; 
the first, men of undoubted and recent Jat and even Rdjput origin who have, 
generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths j secondly^ the 
Suthar Lohdr or members of the Suthdr tribe of carpentei;s who have similaily 
changed their original occupation j and thirdly, the Oddiya Lohdr, a class of 
wandering blacksmiths not uncommon throughout the east and south-east of 
the Province, who come up from Rdjputdna and the North-West Provinces 
and travel about with their families and implements in carts from village to 
village, doing the finer sorts of iron work wiiich are beyond the capacity of the 
village ai*tisan. The tradition runs that the Suthar Lohars, who are now 
Musalmdn, were orign ally Hindu Tarkhans of the Suthdr tribe (sec sec¬ 
tion G27) ; and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Dehli, for¬ 
cibly circumcised them, and obliged them to work in iron instead of wood. 

The story is admitted by a section of the Lohdrs themselves, and probably has 
some substratum of truth. These men came to Sirsa from the direction of 
Sindli, where they sav they formerly held land, and are commonly known as 
Multdni Lohars. The Jat and Suthdr Lohdi-s stand highest in rank, and the 
Gddiya lowest- Similar distinctions doubloss exist in other parts of the 
PanjJib, but unfortiintitely I have no information regarding them. Our tables 
show very few Lohdr tribes of any size, the only one at all numerous being the 
Dhamdn found in Karndl and its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter 
tribe. 

The Lohdr of the hills is described in section 651 (see also Tarkhan, sec¬ 
tion 627). 

625. The SIqligar (Caste No. 157}.— The word Siqligar is the name of a 
pure occupation, and denotes an armourer or burnisher of metal They are 
shown chirUy for the laige to^v'ns and cantonments ; but many of them pro¬ 
bably returned thi mselves as Lohars. _ 

rciolubrookc r'lyb tliu? tiio KarmuLira or blacksmit^i h clarsed in the Pur- uH tw -Jiioof the 
iioliuted tribe*. 
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626. The Dhogri (Caste No. 153). —These are the iron minere and smelters 
of the hills, an outcast and impui-e i^eople, whose name is perhaps derived from 
(Uon/ent “bellows,” and it is irossible that their name is rather Dhonkri tbnu 
Dhogri. Their status is much the .same as that of the Chamar or Dunina. 
They are retmmed only in Kangra and Chamba. 

627. The Tarkhan (Caste No. 111). -The Tarkhan, better known as Barhdi 
111 the North-West Provinces, Barhi in the Jamna districts, and Khiiti in the rest 
of the Eastern Plains, is the cai’penter of the Province. Like the Lohar he is a 
tme village menial, mending all agricultural implements and household 
furniture, and making them all except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the 
sugar-press, ^vithout payment beyond his customary dues. I have already 
pointed out that he is in all probability of the same caste with the Lohar; but 
his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately Jats and the lilm would 
smoke with him though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custom. 
Ihe Khati of the Centml Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, and is 
considered superior in status to the Lohdr who is the latter onlv. The Tarkh^ln is 
very generally distributed over the Province, though, like most occupational 
castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier than elsewhere. The figures of 
Abstract No. 72. (page 224)*) must however, be included. In the hills too his 
place is largely taken by the Thrivi {q, v.) and perhaps also by the Lohdr. 
I have included under Tarkhan all who returned themselves as either Bdrhi or 
Khati j and also some COO Kharadis or turners, who were pretty equally 
distributed over the Province. lam told that in the Jamna districts the 
Bjirhi considers himself superior to his western brother the Khati, and will 
not intermany with him ; and that the married women of latter do not wear 
nose-rings while those of the former do. The Tarkhan of the hills is alluded to 
in the section on Hill JMeuials. The Hal or bricklayer is said to bo very gen¬ 
erally a Tarkhan. 

The tribes of Tai'khrin are 
numerous, but as a rule small. 

I show some of the largest in the 
margin, arranged in the order as 
they occur from east to wist. 
No. 1 is chiefly found in the Deiili 
in Karadl, the Ambiila and Jdlandh'ir 
and Pirozpur; No. 4 in Jalandhar and 
6 in Ludhiiina, Amritsar, and Laiiore ; 


1. 

JLaiigra 

Tbibes of Taekixans. 

... 9,518 1 7. NetM 

2,764 

2. 

Dhaman 

... 71,519 

8. 

Janiua ... 

12,576 

3. 

Kliatti 

... 19,071 1 

9. 

Thdrn ... 

2,822 

4. 

iSiartan 

... 1,932 

' 10. 

Kliokhar... 

27,634 



... 2,209 J 

rUl. 

Dliatti ... 

18,837 

6. 

Matharu 

... 6,971 I 

12. 

Begi Kliel 

2,212 


and Hissar divisions; Nos. 2 and 3 
divisions, Patirda, Nubha, Paridkot, 

Sialkot; No. 5 iu Amritsar; No. „ x,a,uitBar,auu .uaiiore j 

iSo. 7 in Husbyarpur; No. 8 in the Rawalpindi division; No. 9 in Gurdirijmr 
and Sialkot; Nos. 10 and 11 in the Lahore, R^.walpindi,and Multan divisions; a# 
No. 12 iii Hazam. The carpenters of Sksa are divided in two great sodions^ , 
Lie Dhaman and the Khitti proper, and the two will not iutormarry. These are 
also two great tribtis oi theLohdrs {q. v.). The Dhamdns again include a tvihe 
of ILndu I’inkhaus called Suthdr, who are almost entu-ely agrieultui-al, seldom 
workitig iu V'ood, and who look down upon the artisan sk-tiens of their caste 
They i5ay that they came from Jedhpui, and that their tribe .still holds villages 
and reveni! -Jvee gra^nts in Bikaner. These men ,my that tlie Musaliemi 
Muhani Lehai’iS described in section 621) origiuahy bolong: d to their tiib»'; 
the .Smluir Tarkhiins, thoegh Hindas, arc in fact: more closely allied wntli tlie 
jliujtiiiii uoliuif! titan with the B.liai'S, .atHl many of t'leii ekio sid>-c!ivision* 
arc in entieiJ with those of the tormer ; ami s(mie of the Lohai's v. ho have 
immigrated from Sindh admit Ibe conmun.ity of caste. Suthdr is in Skdb 
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^t}\e common term for any carpenter. It is curious that the Bdrhis of Karniil 
are also divided into two great sections, Dese and Mult^ini. ^ The Sikh 
Tarkhans on the Patiala border of Sirsa claim Bdgri origin, work in iron as 
well as in wood, and intermarry with the Lohars. (See under Lohars.) 


628. The Kamangar (Caste No. 132) —The Kamangar, or as he is commonly [P. 329] 
called in the Pan jab Kamagar, is as his name implies a bow-maker; and with 

him I have joined the Tirgar or arrow-maker, and the Pharera which appears 
to be merely a hill name for the Rangsaz. These men are found chiefly in the 
large towns and cantonments, and, except in Kdngra, appear to be always 
]\rusalman. Now that bows and arrows are no longer used save for purposes 
of presentation, the Kamangar has taken to wood decorating. Any colour or 
lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied by the Kharadi ; 
but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the Kamangar or by the 
Rangsdz ; and of two the Kamangar does the finer sorts of work. Of 
course rough work, such as painting doors and window-frames, is done by 
the orditiary Mistri who works in wood, and who is generally if not always 
a Tarkh&a. I am not sure whether the Kamangar can be called a distinct 
caste j but in his profession he stands far above the Tarkhdn, and also above 
the Rangsaz. 

629. The Thavi (Caste No. 149).— The Thavi is the carpenter and stone¬ 
mason of the hills, just as the R^j of the plains, who is a bricklayer by 
occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhan by caste. His principal occu¬ 
pation is building the village houses, which are in those parts made of 
stone } and he also does what wood work is requii’cd for them. He thus 
forms the connecting link between the workers in wood or Tarkhans 
on the one baud, and the bricklayers and masons or Rdjs on the other. 

Most unfortunately my offices have included the Thdvis under the head 
Tarkhdn, so that they are only shown separately for the Hill States ; and 
indeed many of the Hill States themselves have evidently followed the same 
course, so that our figures are very incomplete In Gurddspur 1,722 and 
in Snilkot 1,063 Tbdvis are thus included under Tarkhdn. The Thavi is 
always a Hindu, and ranks in social stinding far above the Ddgi or outcast 
mcuiial, but somewhat below the Kanet or inferior cultivating caste of the 
hills. Snrddr Gurdidl Singh gives the following information taken down 
from a Thdvl of Hiishydrpur :—An old man said he and his people 

were of a Brdhman family, but had taken to stone-cutting and so had 
become Thavis, since the Brdhrnans would no longer intermarry with them. 

That the Tbdvis include men wlio are Brdhrnans, Rdjputs, Kanets, and the 
' like by bii*th, all of whom intermarried freely and thus formed a real Thavi 
** (’ast«', quite distinct from those who merely followed the occu])ation of Thdvi 
but retHined their original caste/^ The Thdvi of the hills will not eat or 
intermarry with the Barbdi or Kharadi of the neighbourhood I'ku'thtjr details 
regarding his social position will be found in section 650, the section treating 
of hill menials. 

630. The Raj (Caste No. 93).— Rdj is the title given by the guilds 
of bricklayers and masons of the towns to their headmen, and is consequent¬ 
ly often used to denote all wlio follow those occupations. 3.1imdr is the 
correspoiuling Persian word, and I bave imhided all who so n turned them¬ 
selves under the head of Rfij. Tlu> word is prol>ably the name oi an 
ov;ci)pation rather than of a true caste, the real caste of these men being 
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said to be almost always Tarkhan. The Rl\j is returned only for the 
eastern and central districts, and seems to be generally Musalman save 
in Dehli, Gurgaon and Kdngra. Under RTij I have included Batahra, 
of whom 66 are returned from the Jalandhar and 20 fix)m the Amritsar 
division. But I am not sure that this is riglit; for in Chamba at any rale the 
Batahra seems to be a true caste, working generally as stone-masons, occasion¬ 
ally as carpenters, and not unfrequently cultivating land. In Kulu, however, 
the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste who has taken to slate quarrying. 

BSl, The Khumra (Caste No. 171), —The Khunara is a caste of 
Hindustan, and is found only in the eastern parts of the Punjab. His 
trade is dealing in and chipping the stones of the hand-mills used in each 
family to grind flour ; work which is, I believe, generally done by Tarkhans in 
the Panjab proper. Every year these men may be seen tmvelling up the 
Grand Trunk Road, driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones 
loosely cemented together for convenience of caiTiage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a small way in 
buffaloes. They are almost all Musalman. 

632. The Kumhar (Caste No. 13). —The Kumh^ir, or, as he is more often 
called in the Panjdb, Gumiar, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. 
He is most numerous in Hissfir and Sirsa where he is often a husbandman, and 
in the sub-montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has retmnod 
himself in some nuinbei-s as Jat—(see Abstract No. 72, page 224*). He is a 
true village menial, receiving customary dues, in exchange for which he 
supplies all earthen vessels needed for household use, and the earthenware pots 
used on the Persian wheel Avherever that form of w'ell gear is in vogue. He 
also, alone of all Panj^ib castes, keeps donkeys; and it is his business to carry 
grain within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else¬ 
where by his eliejits for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out of the 
village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages and towns, 
in^ which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and I lie like. 
His religion appeai-s to follow that of the neighbourhood in wliich ho lives. 
His social standing is very low, fai’ below that of the Lohdr and not very 
much above that of the Chamdr; for his hereditary association with that 
irapime beast the donkey, the animal sacred to Sitala the small-pox goddess, 
pollutes him ; as also his readiness to carry manum and swTopings. He is 
also the brick-burner of the Pan jab, as he alone undei-stands the working of 
kilns ; and it is in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact 
with maniu’e, which constitutes his fuel. I believe that he makes bricks also 
when they are moulded^ but the ordinary village briek of sun-dried eavth is 
generally made l)y the coolie or Chain^r. The Kumh^ir is called Pazawagar or 
kiln-bui’iier, and Kuzagar (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, the latter term being 
generally used for those only who make the finer sorts of pottery. On the 
frontier he appears to be known as Oilgo 

The divisions of Kumhars are very 
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3. Dol 
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4. Dhodi 

5. Khotbar 
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Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions. 

Kumhhrs have returned themselves as Hindki. 


numerous, and as a rale ?a>t very 
large. I show a few of the largest 
in the margin. The first two me 
found in the Dehli and ITis.'-a', the 
third ifi the Amritsar and Lah('re, 
^ and the last two in the Lahore, 
In Peshawar more than twouliiids of the 
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Tlie Maliar and Gola do not intermarry. The Kumhars of SIrsa are 
divided into two great sections^ Jodhpuria who came from Jodhpur, use 
furnaces or bhattisj and ai’e generally mere potters ; and the Bikameri or Dese 
who came from Bikaner and use jpajawas or kilns, but are chiefly agricultural, 
looking down upon the potter^s occupation as degrading. The Kumhars of 
those pai’ts are hardly to be distinguished from the Bagri Jats. The twoC^-^^^J 
sections of the caste appear to be closely connected. 


WORKERS IN OTHER METALS AND MINERALS. 

633. Workers in other metals and minerals.—Having discussed the 
bhicksmiths, stone-masons, and potters, I next turn to the group for 
which figures will be found in Abstract No. 103 on the opposite page*. It is 318 - 
divisible into four classes, the Sundr, the Nydria, and the Ddoli who 

work in the precious metals, the Thathera who works in brass, bell-metal 
and the like, the Agari, Nungar, and Shordgar who make salt and saltpetre, 
and the Chdrigar or glass-blower and bracelet-maker. The workei*s in precious 
metals arc found all over the Province, though they ai’e less numerous 
among the rustic and comparatively poor population of the Western 
Plains, and most numerous in those districts which include the great cities, 
and in the rich central districts. The salt-workers are naturally almost 
confined to the eastern and south-eastern poriions of tlie Province and to 
the great grazing plains of the Multdn division, where the saline water of 
the wells, the plains covered with soda salts, and the plentiful growth of 
the barilla plant afford them the means of carrying on theii' occupation. 

The salt of the Salt-range is quamed ready for use, indeed in a state of 
quite singular purity ; and the ^vork of quanying and canying is per¬ 
formed by ordinary labom’ers and does not appertain to any special caste 
or calling. 

634. The Sunar (Caste No. 30). —The Sumir, or Zargar as he is often 
called in the towns, is the gold and silver smith and jeweller of the 
Province. He is also to a very large extent a money-lender, taking jewels 
in pawn and making advances upon them. The practice, almost universal 
among the villagers, of hoai’ding them savings in the form of silver bracelets 
and the like makes the caste, for it would appear to be a tme caste, an 
irn])ortant and extensive one ; it is generally distributed throughout the 
Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. The Suntir is 
very genei-ally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and the Salt-mige 
Tract, thf»ugh in the Multdn division and on the frontier he is often a 
JMusalm^ii. In the central divisiem tliere are a few Sikh Sun^irs- The Sumtr 
prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
jaMo or sacred thread ; but his social standing is far inferior to that of the 
mercantile and of most of the agricultural east(‘s, though superior to that of 
many, or perhaps of all other artisans. In Dohli it is said that they are 
divided into the Dase wlc; do and iiio Ueswdle who do not practise karewa, 
and that tlie Desw^a Sunar ranks immediately below the Banya. This is pro¬ 
bably true if n religious standard be applied ; but I fancy that a Jat looks 
down upon the Sunar as mucli below hio)? 

635. The Nyaria (Caste No. 131).—The Nynria or refiner {homnydra 
separate is he who melts the leavings and s\Vi*epings of the Suiutr and 

extraci.s the precious mc3tal from them. In the west of the Punj^tb he seems 
to be known as Shodar or Sodai*and as one of tao Suudr clone is called 
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loclari, it may be that the Nyiiria is generally or always a Sunitr by caste. 
The books are silent on the subject ; and I have no other information. 
The Nyiiria however is, unlike the Sunar, generally a Musalmdn ; though curi¬ 
ously enough he is shown as Hindu only in Peshawar. 


636, The Daoli (Caste No. 134),—Under this head I have included 87 
men who have returned themselves as Sansoi, as this appears to be the usual 
name in the higher i-anges for the Ddoli of the low hills. The D^olis are 
men who wash gold from the beds of moimtain streams, and arQ^_ naturally 
foxmd only in the hills, those returned fi’om Pati^ila being inhabitants of the 
hill temtory which belongs to that State. They also work the water-mills 
which are so common on the mountain torrents. Most of them are Hindu, 
a few Sikh, and none Musalman. These men are outcasts of about the same 
status as the Dumna ; indeed they are said by many to belong to the Dumna 
caste, and it aj)pears that they also make matting and the like. 

637, The Thathera (Caste No, 115).—The Thathera is the man who 
sells, as the Kaseiu, is the man who makes vessels of copper, brass, and other 
mixed metals. He is generally a Hindu. The word seems to be merely the 
name of an occupation, and it is probable that most of the Thatheras have 
returned themselves as belonging to some mercantile caste. Those shown in 
the tables are for the most part Hindus. The Thathera is also known as 
Thathydr. He is said to wear the sacred thread. 


638, The Agari (Caste No. 109). —The Agari is the salt-maker of Edj- 

putdna and the east and south-east of the Panjdb, and takes his name from 
the a^ar or shallow pan in which he evaporates tlie saline water of the wells 
or lakes at which he works. The city of Agra derives its name from the same 
woi-d. The Agaris would appear to be a trae caste, and are said in Gurgdonto 
claim descent from the Rajputs of Chitor. There is a proverb : The Ak, 

the Jawdsa, the Agari, and the cartman ; when the lightning flashes these four 
give up the ghost/^ because, I suppose, the rain which is likely to follOAv 
would dissolve their salt. The Agaris are all Hindus, and are found in the 
Sult^pxir tract on the common borders of the Dehli, Gurgdon, and Rohtak 
districts, where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they manu¬ 
facture salt by evaporation. Their social position is fairly good, being above 
that of Lohdrs, but of course below that of Jats. \ 

639, The Nungar and Shoragar (Caste Nos. 76 and 154).— Nungar, or 
as it is often called Nunia or Lunia or Nundri. is derived from nun 

and denotes an occupation rather than a true caste. This is tmo also of the 
Shordgar or saltpetre-maker, who is sometimes called Eehgar fi om rek or 
saline etllorescqnce. But the two terms are commonly applied to the samo 
class of men,^ who indeed, now that the maldng of salt is prohibited in most 
parts of the Panjdb, manufacture either saltpetre from the dthris of old 
village sites, or crude soda {sq^yi) from th(j baiilla plant which is found in tlie 
arid grazing grounds of the Western Plains. Many of them have settled 
down to agricultural pursuits, and this is especially true in the Multdn and 
Derajdt divisions. They also appear to caiTv goods from place to place on 
donkeys, which would seem to indicate a very low social status, thoiurh 
these men are said to consider themselves superior to the Niuigavs who sUH 
work at their hereditary calling, and to refuse to intermarry with tiumi. They 
are geiieiully Hindus in the east and Musahiulns in the west -d the Province. 

is said to signify a m^ker of saltpetre in Ondh and its neiglibourhcod. 






Abstract No. 103, showing Castes working in other Metals and Minerals. 
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6 


... 


6 
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2 

154,901 

1 

13,340 

2,903 

4,880 

5,122 

19,643 

1,648 
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7 

... 

... 

... 

7 


1 
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8 

9 

9 

5 
11 
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11 

7 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

640. The Churigar (Caste No. 139).— The Chiingar, or as he is 
called in the west Bangera or Wangrigar, is the makM of bracelets, 
crenerally of glass or lac. He is also sometimes called Kachcra or glass- 
worker. In the east of the Province the Mani^u’ sells these brackets, but m 
the west he is a general pedlar; and I understand that t^re the Bangera sells 
as well as makes bracelets. It is also said that the term Chdngar is extended 
to men who make bracelets of bell-metal, or of almost any material except 
silver or gold. The word appears to be merely the name of an occupation, and 
it is probable that many of these bracelet-makers have returned their time 
caste. It may be too that in the east of the Province the distinction between 
CMrigar and Maniar has not always been observed. 

WASHERMEN, DYERS, AND TAILORS. 

641. Washermen, Dyers, and Tailors.— The next group I shall di^ 

enss is that of the w'ashermen, dyers, calico printers, and tailois. In it L • J 
I have included the Dhobi, the Chhimba the Rangrez, the LiTiri, and tlm 

Charhoa, and the figures for these castes will be found in Abstract No. 104, 
below.* But the group is a curiously confused one; and I regret to say that P. 3 2 
the confusion has extended to our tables. The terms, at any rate m the 
west of the Panidb, denote occupations rather than true castes , and the line 
of distinction between the various occupations is not only vague, but vanes 
ffreatlv from one part of the Province to another, the Lilan doing in some 
mrts what the Chhimba does in others, and the Charhoa combining the 

Epations of the whole group in the MidMn and Dcra]at divisions; while 

a,e Darzi is often a Chhindia and the Chhimba a Darz,. Thus it >nipo ^ 

ble to say that these terms denote'separate castes, though the 

the group belongs, of which the Dhobi in the east and the Chaihoa in 

the wet may be Lkcn as types, is a very distinct one. At the same time, 

where the occupations are separate they are 

o-uilds with separate rules and organisation, and it is 

J^arriao-e is Lt any rate unusual. Like most occupational castes, those of 
this group are less numerous on the frontier than elsewhere. 

642 The Dhobi and Chhimba (Caste Nos. 32 and 33).— The Dhobi is [p.333] 
perhaps ’the most clearly defined and the one most nearly appi.melung a 
true caste of all the castes of the group. He is found under that nanie 
throuo-hout the Panj&b, but in the Derajfit and Multfm divisions he is unihs- 
tingiushable from t4 Charhoa, and I regret to say that here the ^jns onal 
oftkers have included those who returned themselves as Dhobis 
},. ad of Charhoa. Some of the Charhoas seem alro to have returned thenv 
L'liis as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224t). The Dhobi is the washcinian +P^ X 06 - 
of il.o country. But with the work of washing he generally combine.-, 
Jst)ccially in tZ centre and west of the Province, the e,^ of ealico-pnnhng 5 
',.,.1 ill the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions the Chhimba has been cLisscd a.s 
Dhobi, while in the Jdlandhar division most of the Dbohis have been da. M,d 
as Chhimbas. In fact the two sets of figures must be taken together. 

Dhobi k also a true village menial in the sense thai Ij*' where ' ).<• 

.-.ftlmproduecinrelurn .for washing the ebtlies of the 

performs that office. But he occupies tlu? pisifaon 

letes of the laud-owners, as among the Jats and eiiste of si*. 

the ^v^viacn generally waph the clothes of tiic fcviinl}- ^ 
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ore to he fonncl in largest number in the towns. His social position is very 
low, for his occupation is considered impure ; and he alone of the tribes which 
arc not outcast will imitate the Kiimhar in keeping and using a donkey. He 
stands below the Nai, but perhaps above the Kumhd-r. He often takes to 
working as a Darzi or tailor. He is most often a Musalmfm. His title is 
Bareta or Klaltfali^ the latter being the title of the heads of his guild. 

The Chhimba, Chhaimpa, Chhipi or Chhimpi is properly a calico-printer^ 
and stamps coloured patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country \ and he i^ 
said occasionally to stamp similar patterns on paper. But, as before remarked? 
he can hardly be distinguished from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour? 
he dyes in madder, but as a rule in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, 
never being a village menial except as a washerman. He is sometimes called 
Chh^ipegar, and I have classed 45 men so returned as Chhimbas. I have also 
thus classed 23 men returned as Chhaperas. Wilson, at page Ill of his 
Glossary, gives these two words as synonymous with Chhimpi; but I am 

informed that in some places, though 
not in all, Clih^lpegar is used to dis¬ 
tinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 
The Chhimba often combines wash¬ 
ing with dyeing and stamping, and 
he very commonly works as a Darzi 
or tailor, insomuch that Chhimba is 
not unfrequently translated by 
tailor.'^ 

But few lai'ge divisions are return¬ 
ed for these castes. I give in the mar¬ 
gin the figures for a few of the lai’gest, 
showing the Dhobi, Chhimba, and 
Charhoa side by side. The divisions 
are roughly arranged in the order in 
which they are found ftx)ra east to 
west. 

643. The Lilari and Rangrez (Caste Nos. 67 and 110).~Theso two 

classes have been hopelessly mixed up in the divisional offices, and the 
two sets of figures must be taken together. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, being chiefly found in the towns. But the dis¬ 
tinction is said to be that the Lilari dyes, as his name implies, in indigo only ; 
while the Rangrez dyes m all country colours except indigo and madder, which 
last appertains to the Chhimba. It is noticeable that, with the exception of a 
few returned as Hindus by the Native States, both of these castes arc excln- 
sively Musalm^us. The Hindu indeed would not dye in blue, which is to him 
an abomination j and madder-red is his special colour, which perhaps accounts 
for the Chhfmbas, most of whom are Hindus, dyeing in that colour only, in 
Peshawar tiie Dhobi and Rangrez are said to be identical. The Lilari is often 
called Nil^-i or Nirtlli; while I have included under this hcailing i hl men re¬ 
turned as Pungar fr’om Mult(in, where I am informed that the term i*: locally 
used for Lildri. 

644. The Charhna ’(Caste iNo. 64). —The Charhoa is the Dhobi awl 
bhhimba of the Mnltdn and Dei-ajat divisions ; and, as far as 1 mn find ou^ , 


Divisions. 

Divisions opWasuermbn. 

Dhobi. 

Chhfmha. 

Charhoa. 

1. Bhalam 

1,826 


74 

2. Malimal 

1,318 

9 # ■ 


8. KolilCns 

1,082 



4. Agrai 

49 

# • • 

1,050 

6. Rikhrai 

682 

• • • 

2,264 

6. Aktlira 

943 



7. Sdrli 

737 

t « • 


8. Sippal 

6,200 

3,704 

6,799 

9. Bhatti 

4,207 

2,995 

4,306 

10. Kbokhar 

3,419 

8,107 

8,313 

11, KamboU 

216 

533 

2,336 
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Multan 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Mnzaffargarh 


Dera Ismatt Khan 
Dera Gbazi Khan 
Bannn 

Feehawar 

Hazara 

Kohat 

British Territory . 

Patiala 

Nabha 

Kapnrthaia - 
Jind ... 

Faridkot 


Total East. Plains 

Baha^alpnr 

Total Hill States ... 

British Territory . . 
Natire States 
Province 


5,751 

6,686 

7,674 

5,624 


423 

1,429 

8 


5,467 

2,694 

1,019 

117,815 

2,C74 

629 

762 

1,028 

17 


5,174 

9,163 

1,063 

117,815 

15,400 

133,215 


2 

. .. 

1,285 


i 6,109 

1 

7 1 ... 

1 ... 1 . 

1 

42 

... 

1,156 

2,279 

20 

17 

1 2,222 
’ 1,476 

11 

11 

1 ••• 

' ••• 

2 

3 


••• 

115 

... 

1 437 

13 

! 

... 



484 


412 

11,452 

' 532 

1 

1 

! 1 



21 

13 

14 
19 

36 

*128 

61 

5,234 

387 
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21 

111 

6,049 

342 

" *3 




47 

24 

106 

6,818 

125 



... 


2 

53 

5 

2,639 

87 
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2 

13 

3 

4 

592 

12 





12 

127 1 


2,270 

45 
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7 

136 

i 

1,077 


• 737 

9 



1 



... j 

59 


1,076 
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... 


j 

260 

... 

112 
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... 

‘‘l 


76,416 

4,167 

23,887 

734,591 

30,143 

6 

4 

... 

1 

2 

15,045 


1,954 


471 

1 

i 10 


1 


2,784 


223 


59 

2 

11 


1 

• t • 

2,750 

i 

84 


719 

3 

11 



• •• 

2,351 

... i 

1,013 

... 

137 

4 

9 


4 


1 1,624 

1 
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17 

... 


... 

; 25,967 

30 

3,620 i 

1 


1,515 

2 

10 


1 


i 

825 
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1 

393 


! 




i 1,108 

38 
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1 
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not nnseldom carries on the handici’afts of the Lildri and Kangrez also. In 
his capacity of washerman he is^ like the Dhobi and nnder the same circum¬ 
stances, a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exch^ge foi 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. In Bahawalpur he has been 
returned as Dhobi. 


. 645. The Darzi (Caste No. 61).—Darzi, orits Hindi equivalent Siiji, is 

purely an occupational term, and though there is a Darzi guild in every town 
there is no Darzi caste in the proper acceptation of the word. The greater 
number of Darzis belong perhaps to the IDhobi and Chhiraba castes, more 
especially to the latter ; but men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of 
a tailor or sempster. The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east 
and Musalmin in the west. 


MISCELLANEOUS AJITISANS. 

646. Miscellaneous artisans. —A group of miscellaneous aadnsans com¬ 
pletes the ai^tisan and menial class. It includes the Penja or cotton^ 

the Tcli or oil-presser, the Gassiib or butcher, and the Kaldl or spirit-distiller. 

The figures are given in Abstract No. 105 on the next page.* The first three *p, 326 - 
form a fairly coherent group, inasmuch as they very often belong to one caste. 27 
The last is quite distinct. The distribution of each caste vnl\ be noticed under 
its separate head. 

647. The Penja, Tell, and Qassab (Castes Nos. 83, 23 and 38),—The 

Penia, as often called Pumha or Dhunia, and in the cities Nadd^f, is the 
cotton scutcher who, striking a bow with a heavy wooden plectrum, uses the 
vibrations of the how-string to sepamte the fibres of the cotton, to arrange 
them side by side, and to part them from dirt and other impurities. The Toll 
is the oil-presser; and the Qassdb the butcher who slaughters after the 
Mahoraedan fashion, dresses the carcase, and sells the meat. But while the 
Teli appears to be a true caste, the Qassab and Penja are only names of occu¬ 
pations which are almost invariably followed by Telis. In Multdn and the [P. 3841 
DerajSt the Teli is commonly called Chdki or Chakaiu, and a quaint story con- 
cemino* him is related by Mr. O^Bricn at page 93 of his Multdni Glossary, The 
Teli, including the Penja and Qas?ab, is very uniformly distiilmted over the 
Province save in the hills proper, where oil and cotton are imported and the 
Hindu population need no butchei’S. He is naturally most numerous in great 
cities, while on the frontier he is, like most occupational castes, less common. 

Li the Deraj^tj, however, many of the Qassdbs would appear to have been re¬ 
turned as Jats (see Abstmet No. 72, page 224t). 

The numbers returned for Gurgfion under the head Qassdb seem cxtiu- 
ordinarily large ; but I cun detect no error in the tables.^ The Teli is almost 
exclusively a Musalmdn ; and the Hindu Penja of the eastern districts is said 
to be known by the name of Kandera, a word, however, which appears to be 
applied to Musalmdn Penjas also in Rajputfina. 

The Teli is of low social standing, perhaps al:out tlie same as that of the [p. ai 
Jnl^ha with whom he is often associated, and he is hai’dly less turbulent and . 

1 Is it poesiblo tjiat p. largo portion of tli'J GnrgA«-n Jul^lias have returned as 

TdlB? T)jo JuUhny are not ncnily a« iinm( rouR in Co rgaon mono, would o^peefc. Mr. 

tlittt the very nninerons eat Uo-flialcrs or Beop^-i ir. vvbo are found about Mrozpuv Jhirka 
in tlio floutb of ihv district, und wlm ar^ Moom 1 y cn^te, may very probably' have returned 

tbemBelvca aa QiisMs, lie poinl.. out that •> mueb of MiO weaving in Gwuon n? done by 
Cham^i'^ Julubas would naturally not be very numerou*;. 
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troablesome than the latter. Mr. Fanshawe notes that in Rohtak " the butcher 
^ class IS the very woi-st in the distiict, and is noted for its callousness in 
taking human life, and general tui-bulence in all matters'-’ ; and there is a 
proverb. He who has not seen a tiger has still seen a cat, and he who has 
^ Thug has still seen a Qassab/^ In Kurnal the Qassabs ai’e said 
oncn to practise niarket-gai’deuing. 

The Kalal (Caste No. 59.-TheKaMl,m is caUed in 

the west of the Panjab, is the distiller and seller of spirituous liquors. The 
word, however, seems to mean a potter in Peshawar. He is commonly known 
M iNeb m jNabha and Patiala, and when a Mahomedan often calls himself 
Ka^vezai and when a Sikh Ahluwalia, the origin of which names will pre¬ 
sently be explained. I have said that the Kalal is a distiller; and that is his 
hereditary occupation. But since the manufacture of and traffic in spirits 
have been subjected to Government regulation a large portion of the caste 
and more especially of its Sikh and Musalman sections^ have abandoned their 
taken to other pursuits, very often to commerce, and especi- 
traihc in boots and shoes, bread, vegetables, and other commodities in 
which men of good caste object to deal. They are notorious for enterprise 
energy, and obstinacy. Death may budge; but a Kalal They 

^e, owing to circumstances presently to be mentioned, most numerous in the 
J^ikh portions of the Panjfib, and especially in Kapurthala. In the western 
districts they seem to be almost unknown. Rather more than half of them 
are still Hindu, about a quarter Sikh, and the other quarter Musaling-n. Tho 
original social position of the caste is exceedingly low, though in the Punjab, 
it has been raised by siiecial circumstances. 

The reigning family of Kapurthala is descended from Sada Singh Kaliil 
who founded the village of Ahlu near Lahore. The family gradually rose in 
the social scale, and Badar Singh, the great-grandson of Sada Singh, mairied 
the daughter of a jietty Sard& of the district. Prom this union sprang Jassa 
Smgh, who became the most powerful and influential Chief that the Sikhs 
ever possessed till the rise of Ranjit Singh. He adopted the title of Ahlii- 
wiilia from Lis ancestral village Ahlu, the title is still borne by the Kapurthala 
i^yal family, and a Sikh Kalil will commonly give his caste as Ahluwilia. 
The caste was thus mised in importance, many of its members abandoned their 
hereditary occupation, and its Musalman section also grew ashamed of the 
^ocial stigma conveyed by the confession of Kalal origin. It accordingly 
fabricated a story of Pathtin origin, and, adding to the first letter of the ca.sto 
name tlie Pathan tribal tennination, called itself Kakkezai. The name was at 
first only used by the more* wealthy members of the caste ; but its use is 
spreading, and the cultivating owners of a village in Gujrdt entei’ed them- 
plves as KaUl in the ihst and as Kakkezai in the second settlement. The well- 
®fi®khs of lloshy^rpur are Kalals who, while eJalniing Pathan origin, 
eall themselves Shekhs and forbid widow-maiTiage. Some of the MiisalmuU 
Kahils claim Rajput or Khatii origin, and it is probalde that manj of the 
j-'aste iiave reiui-ned theLa%‘lves as Shckhb» The commercial Kalals are said not 
to mtermaiTy with those who still prai^tise distillation. 

MENIALS OP THE HILLS, 

828 Menials of tho Hiils« —^Tlio figures f-^r sueli of the menial oustes 

It the lii^h arc given in Abstract No. lUlj on page To 

these must of coarse be added those members of the menial, castes already 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTISANS, 


PBOPOBTIOH PBB 1,000 0? TOTAL POPTOATIOS. 



Uehli 

Gurgaon 

Kani^l 

Hisaar 

Boht&k 

Siraa 

Ambfllft 

Lndluana 

Simla 

Jalaadhar 

Huiliyarimr 

Kangra 

Anirixear 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Lahore 

Gnjranv^^a 

Firozpar 


1 

145 1 
616 
756 

5,598 

4,799 

9,777 

4,320 

13,352 

4.587 

768 

481 

878 


6,891 

6.313 

3,914 

2,857 

6,318 

842 

360 

268 

401 

6,684 

18S 

33 

17,577 

30,883 

59 

2,881 
1.621 
42 ' 

5,057 

1 1,955 

99 

“* 4 
2 

10,829 

10,758 

5,495 

1,603 

2,077 

190 

1,624 

2,695 

2,505 


20,654 

I7,64i 

13,652 

1,971 

8*46 

1,927 

2,121 

1,209 

1,987 

... 

23,066 

9,523 

10,938 

2,464 

2,384 

714 

1,909 

1 551 

! 1,929 


6 

11 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 


16 

14 
7 

25 

22 

15 


19 

18 


1 
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ii^walpindi 

Jahlam 

Gujr^t 

Sliahpiir 


Multan 

Jhang 

Montgomery ... 
Mnzaffargarli ... 


Dera lemail Khan 
Dcra Qhazi Khan 
Banna 

Peshawar 

Hazara 

Kohat 


British Territory 


Patiala 

Nabha 

Kapurthala 

Jind 

Psrfdkot 

MalerKotla ... 

Kalaia 

Total East. Plains 
Bahdwaipnr ... 
Total Hill States 


British Territory 
Native Slates ... 
Province 


... 

12,384 

789 

... 

8,302 

2,003 

., • 

8,562 

1,169 

210 

2,112 

5,202 

91 

484 

5,914 


250 

4,979 

... 

1,667 

6,170 

*67 

238 

3,136 

• 12 

149 

1,684 

8 

40 

221 


95 

2,967 

1,344 

3,250 

2,636 

164 

2,480 

412 

94 

311 

1,1-9 

10,418 

228,585 

88,357 

4,827 

21,097 

4,390 

280 

3,250 

468 

53 

3,713 

918 

29 

3,193 

1,306 

. t. 

1,548 

92 


1,192 

503 

*651 

1 1,196 

204 

6,840 

j 35,770 

8,719 

630 

; 727 

1 

3,217 

212 

: 1,806 

1 

75 

10,418 

228,585 

88,857 

6,682 

88,303 

12,011 

17,100 

266,888 

100,368 


280 


15 

1 

1 

16 

... 1 

16 

1,076 


14 

3 

17 

2 

19 

552 


12 

2 

14 

1 

16 

123 


6 

12 

17 


17 

580 


1 

11 

12 

1 

13 



1 

13 

14 

... 

14 

275 


4 

12 

16 

1 

17 

19 

... 

1 

9 

10 

... 

10 

20 1 



4 

4 


4 

3 I 
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1 


1 

1 



9 

9 


9 

472 - 

2 

6 

6 

14 

1 

15 

18 1 


6 

1 

7 

• * . 

7 

30 


2 

6 

9 


9 

30,237 

1 

12 

5 

18 

2 

20 

4,609 

3 

14 

1 3 

20 

3 

23 

643 

1 

12 

1 2 

15 

2 

17 

1,644 


16 

1 ^ 

19 

7 

26 

708 


13 


18 

3 

21 

1,043 


16 

i 1 

17 

10 

27 

29 


17 

' 7 

24 


24 

147 

’lO 

18 

‘ 3 

31 

2 

33 

8,875 


14 

! ^ 

19 

4 

23 

319 

1 

1 

1 

6 

8 

1 

9 

719 

... 

2 

1 

j 

2 

1 

3 

30,237 

1 

12 

i 5 

^ 18 

2 

20 

9,913 

2 

10 

1 3 

15 

3 

18 

40,150 

1 

12 

1 

17 

/ 

2 

19 
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Abstract No. 106, showing 337] 




MENIALS OF 



FiGuaas. 



49 

78 

67 

41 

187 

97 

66 

60 



Barwula. 

-J 

•<9 

rt 

PP 

Meg. 

Dumna. 

s 

1 

2 

a 

tf,> 

Roll. 

to 

P 

Dehll 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4,409 

• ft 

Qargaon... 

... 

72 


... 

•• 

... 

... 

6,810 

• It 

Hissar ... ... 

... 



... 


... 

.«• 

400 

... 

Ambala ... 

... 

... 


626 

128 

22 


1,130 

107 

Ludhiana... .m 

... 

5 

... 

... 

9 

... 


206 

... 

Simla ... M« 

... 



... 

457 

... 

... 

3,794 

264 

Jalandhar ... 

... 

1,339 

1 


278 

93 

198 

95 

77 
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.« 
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06 
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10,407 
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i 
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96 
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2,876 

10,813 j 

128,171 
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PoBOPOKiiosr PER 1,000 OP totaij Population. 
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described as are to be found in the hill tracts, snob as the Cham<^, Tarkhan, 

Lohar, and the like. I have divided the class into two groups. The Brst in¬ 
cludes those castes which ai-e found among the lower hills and in the ti-act at 
their foot. Even here it will be found that occupations tend to merge one into 
another in the most confusing manner, and that, even more than in the pl^ains 
proper, it is diflicult to distinguish hetween one outcast class and another. 

The second group is more strictly confined to the actual mountains; and here 
all seems to be confusion. 

TPhe Chamdr. the Jhinwar, and the artisans appear to be tolerably 
distinct, and have already been described with the groups under which 
they fall. But even this is not the case everywhere ; wklc throughout 
the hills we find a mixed class known as Koli, Dap, or Chanal, who not only 
perform the usual services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occupa- 
tions of very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of the people who have returned themselves as Barhdi or some 
other caste which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, are really Koli by caste 
and have adopted the occupation merely of the caste ^der whose name they 
are shown. And even the inferior castes which bear the same name the 
hills as ill the plains, often adopt ve^ different habits and occupy very differ¬ 
ent positions in the two tracts, as will be seen from the extracts I shaU pic- 
sently give from the reports of Messrs. Barnes and Anderson. One difference 
is probably almost universal, and that is that m the hills almost all menial 
castes occupy themselves very largely in field-lab^; and it lyiU be seen that 
in some parts the Kolis are gencr.illy known as Hidis or Sepis, words in com¬ 
mon use in the plains for two classes of agricultural labom-ers. At the same 
time it would appear that the services performed ^d dues received by village 
menials are less commonly regulated bv custom in the hills than m the plains. 

The social position of the menial classes in the hills is thus described by 
Mr. Barnes in his Kangra Report: 

« Those classes who ora too proud or too nffluont to plough and yet hold lands, gener^ en or- 

» tain or labourers from these outcast ^s. whose iTfir of 

** fllavcrv Ho ffets bread to eat, and a few clothes a year, and is bomid to a life of thanW^ cx 
Slavery, geis niwaU first irnDre^^sed for liegar, or forced labour, and, m addition to 

"crtiou. Inthe hiUsthe depression of these castes 

“ carrying r ? oh^c^ed elsewhere —their manner is subdued and deprecatory ; 

:: ?heT«eTiofnlt«^^^^^^ touch of their persoi. carries defile- 

“ment obliging tbe toucher to bathe before he can regain hi8 purity. 

« Sis a lettefto^deliver, be will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, but not transmit it direct 
“ from hand to hand He is not allowed to approach near, and m Court when summone^ he 
<r nnf x'f-T.ftirinff uuloflfi bid to intrude within the presence. If encouraged to ad- 

stand outside, the neighbours fall back to avoid the contamination 

‘^vanc^hed^sso with hesd^^^^ subjected to endless restaictions. The 

‘‘of biB touch. . ^ ttomiceB deeper than four inches to their dross, nor to [P. 336] 

“women were fto l.ouses were never to exceed a certain ^ 

« the finer ^ interdicted from wearing long hair j 

< size,^ nor to be , Wed to go on foot, insead of riding in a jampdn or chair, 

*■ M luowed to““^^heJ olLs^ Certein music! 1 instrumonta, such ns the Duful or ^um, and the 
tw ^OWOU to evciy oi; urohihited Many of these re.strictions are atiU niamtained, 

ommeut.’' 


out 

in- 


650 As for the confusion 1 have mentioned, it is so clearly brought 
in a rf'porl by Mr. Aiulerson, and tliat report gives 8U(-h a valuable and _ 
terestme pict'ire of the enrioTLS condition of the lower stratum of society m 
Kdlu and the higher hills, that I need not apologize for quoting it at some 
length. I should explain that the paragraphs 1 am about to quote were not 
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but were ^ merely hasty notes written in reply to enquiries made by me concern¬ 
ing certain specified castes :— 


I have said that a Kanot will smoke with a Nath and with a Nai, but in Kulu no good in- 
* ieronco can ho drawn from tho fact that tho Jiukka is common. I believe that not many years 
ago all castes would have smoked from one pipe. Tt is still not a matter of much importance, 
<* and under ordinary circumstances, a Kanet wiU smoko with a Thawi, a Nath or a Nai, though he 
might probably, if taxed with doing so, deny it. Ho would not eat with them. In some places 
t* as in Mondli Kothi, Kanets ^okc with Dagis, but this is not common in Kulu, though tho cx- 
c* cliwivcncBs has arisen only within the last few years, ns caste distinctions became gradually more 
c* defined. 


^ " Then as to the identity of Dagi and Chanal. In Kulu proper there arc no Chanals, that 
18 , there are none who on being asked to what caste they belong will answer that they are 
“ Chanals ; but they will de.^ribo themselves as Dagi Chanalsor Koli Chanals, and men of tho 
same families as these Dagi ChanaLs or Koli Chanals will as often merely describe themselves as 
** Dagis or Kolis. In Kulu Dagi, Koli, and Chanal mean very nearly the same thing, but the word 
** Koli is more common in Sooraj and Chanal is scarcely used at all in Kulu; hut Chanals are, 

I believe, numerous in Mandi, and in the Kangpra valley. A Dag^ who had been out of the Kulu 
valley told me ho would call himself a Dagi in Kulu, a Chanal in Kangra and a Koli in Plach or 
Seoraj, otherwise these local castes would not admit him or cat with him. Again and again the 
same man has called himself a D.Tgi and also a Koli. If a Kanot wishes to bo respectful to ouo 
** of this low caste he will call him a Koli, if angry with him a Dagi, A Chanal of Mandi Territory 
will not intermarry with a Kulu Dagi. 

“The popular explanation of tho word Dagi is that it is derived from ddp cattle, because they drag 
** away tho carcases of dead cattle and also eat tho flesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kanet 
** turns round on him and asks him whether ho do :3 not drag carcasses; and on his saying ho does 
** tho Kanet alleges he is a Dagi, and tho would-bo Koli consents. There are very few in Kulu proper 
** that abstain from teaching tho dead. Tlicre are more in Seoraj, but tlioy admit they are called 
** cither Dagis or Kolis, and that whether they obtain from touching carcasses or not, all eat, drink 
" and Intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of affectation for a man who does not touch 
“ the dead to say ho will not intermarry with the family of a man who is not so fastidious. This 
is a social distinction, and probably also indicates more or less tho wealth of tho individual who 
“ will not touch the dead. 

From the natural evolution of caste distinctions in this direction, I would reason that once 
all the lower castes in Kulu ate the flesh of cattle, hut as Hindu ideas gut a firmer footing, the 
bettor off refraiued and applied to themselves tho name of Koli. Popular tradition soi^ms how- 
ever to go in the opposite (Urection, for according to it tho Kolis came from Hindustan and 
gradually fell to their present low position. The real JColi, or as he is called in Kulu the 
“ Sachcha Koliy is found in Kotlehr, Lambagraon, &c., of Kangra iiroper. There tho caste is also 
very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much higher posit'on tliau it now holds. The Kolis of 
“ Kang^ win not have intercourse with the Kolis of Kulu on equal terms j tho latter admit 
their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching flesh. Put it is tho same with 
Brahmans of the plains and of tho hills; they will not intermarry. 

“ I am not aware what position the Kolis of Kangra hold to the Chanals of Kangra, but \ 

** believe they aro considered inferior to them, and that they will not <.»al fogothor nor intermarry. 
The Chanals of Kangra will not, I understand, touch dead cattle, and will iif>t mix on 
“ c^ual terms with those that do. There are some Chanals in Outer Sooraj who are considered 
“ infe.nor to tho Kolis there. 

A Chamar in S<3oraj will call himself a Dagi, oud men calling thomsolvos Kolis said they 
would cat and drink i;sdth l>im. They said he was a Chamar mert'ly because ho made shoes, 
or worked in leather. Most Dagis in Knln proper will no! eat with Chamar-4, but in some places ,, 
they will. It depends on what has been the custom of the families. 

Tho Kolif; of Nirmaud keep themselves separate from the Dagi.s in that dlicclioa. that is 
** from those that touch dead cattle. The reason is that they are more or Ic:^^ under the iiifluonco 
of the Brahmins who form a large part of the population of that village. These Kolis of Nir- 
d maud will however intermarry with a family of Kolis that liv(,‘s at n distance in I nuer, Seor.aj. 

** This latter family hai for some generatiuiis taken iv> turning in wood, and i-s mcinheiM aro dialled 
*' Kharadip as well n i Koliti. They do not touch carcas.sc3, probably bccaii.se they have a profession 
of their own and are riclu?r ; but they call thcmsclvca Kolis or Dagis aud latormarry on equal lerms 
d with the Kolis round (horn. ThU illnslruK's tfi ■ lULictCcd state of lbo«e low rasle , and also the. 
d gradual advance of Hindu ideas. 

In Kulu there is not much dlffeie-nco between ilio Koli, tho Da^, ami tho Cbaiia!, but they 
aro not rdmittod to he the same us tho .Kolia and CbanalB of Kniigra. 
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In Kulu Batef 'ts arc merely Kolis, that is Dagis, who take out slates. They have 
“• to this trade, but are really Kolis. They arc found only in Plach, and bonce arc called KoK 
“ which name is more common there than that of Dagi. So B.^hais are Kolis or ^ ^ 

« axe. Biidhis and Barhais are the same in Kulu, hut not in Kangra I roper. ® , 

“ plains would shudder to associate with the Barhai of Kulu, who does not nLk on 

« of dead animals. Kharadis are Kolis of Scoraj that turn wood, and mix with Kolis and Dagis on 
equal terms They are considered rather more respectable than the common Ko is or 
« they will not touch the dead. In Kulu Barhai or BAdhi and Kharadi are names 
“ cn/trades not to different castes. The position of Lohars and Chamars is described in paragraph 
« 113 of the Settlement Report (quoted below). Bararas arc KoUs that work in the 
bamboo They were once probably all of one caste, and have merely got the names ot the p 
fessions thev follow; but Lohars and Chamars can scarcely be called Dagis. 

“ But Thavis cannot be classed with KolD and Dagis. They occupy a much higher • 

« They arc just below the Kaiiets, who will smoke with them, but nob ^at with them. They 
both in wood and in stone, as the stylo of building in Kulu requires that they should It is 

“ only their trade that connects them with Barhais cr KharadLs, with whom they will not ea 

nor intermarry.*' e i.n 

651. Mr. Lyall thus describes the constitation and functions ot tn^ 
menial class in Kulu. 

« llic Daids arc the i-mpurc or Kamln caste. Tliey are also commonly called Kolw, a na^ 
howev^ wMdi out of Kulu is applied to any Kulu man.« In Scoraj they arc commonly called 
Botus Those among them who have taken to any particular trade arc called by the 
-c7,6ar^“ket?^^^ larUi. carpenter; iron-smelter ; 

« nnd those names stick to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as has been the cas 
'•nifh cZraXmmS now named siith and^Oanmtor in England So also Chamars ^d 
“ Lohars thoujrh tliey have been clae^d separately, are probably only Dagis who took to tne 
trades •' hut at the present day other Dagis will not eat with the Lohars, and in some parts they 
- will not eat c' iuterC^^^ the Chamars. Most Dagis will cat the flesh of bears leopar^ls or 
■■ 2 Trl«r moukoyB AU except the Lohars oat the flesh of catllo who have died a natural death. 

“ They stand in a subordinate position to the Kanete, ^ ‘“lie^^courtyard 

“ Ceriai.i fuiniUcs of Dugis, Chamars. and Loh^s are said to be the Korfd^a. the 
** ‘nrumlfi' of certain Kanet families. vV^hen a Kunot dies his hcir.^ call the Koridar g 8 

'.tnrl/L orhc'.dmen “hey bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, w^d for 
Olav the idpcs’and drum, in the funeral procession, nnd do other services, m reluru for 
“ Lldch they |ot food Ld the kiria or funeral perquisito. The dead bodies "® 

" ncr'iuisite of tho Dagis, hut they share them with the Cliamar.s; the latter ^ nuomara 
<.<hvidc the flesh The DugHuariy palanquins when nse-l at marriages. The Lohivrs and Chamars 
“ also do work in iron and leather for llio Kanots, and are paid by cortam gram “I'®"*®*-®’- 
« drees of the Dagw doL-( not differ niaterially from that of the Kanets, except in hemg gen y 
“ coarser in material and scantier in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same. ^ 

In Spiti the LoIim' would appear to be the only artisan or menial caste, 
society consisting of the cultivating class, the Lobar, and the Hesi or gipsy 

minstrel. „ t. ,, j 

652 The Barwala and Batwal (Caste Nos. 49 and 78).-Bajwdla 
Ratwil are two words used almost indifferently to express the same thing, the 
fomer beiiig more commonly used in the lower hills and the latter m the 
of Kdnera. In Chamba both names are current as 
synonymu. But I have separated the figures, because the Batwal of Ktingra 
is a true caste while Barv/ala is little more than the name of an oecupatwn. 
Both words eorrespoad very closely with the 

and denote the vilhige watchman or messenger. In t he higher hills this oAm 
is almost confined to the Batwiils, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
mem of various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 
Barwala These men are also the coolies of the hills, and m fact occupy 
m .chilli'same positiou there as is held by the Chamars in the pla^s, save 
that they do not tan or work in Lather. In Kangra they are also known ^ 

Kirdwak or Kirauk, a word which properly means a man whose duty it is to 
assemble coolies and others for labour, and tticy are also called 

. 'liutsMSCctfon 667 . Ike word is Kola, not KoH. 


Sl 


[P. 338] 
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Satwdg or ‘^bearers of burdens.Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field labourers by the Rdjputs and 
allied races of the hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom^s palanquin at weddings and the like, and 
receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appear to be common 
servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, 
apparently hardly if at all above the Dumna or sweeper of the lulls ; but the 
BatwSl has perhaps a slightly higher standing than the Barwdla. Indeed the 
name of Barwala is said to be a coiTuption of Bdharwdla or outsider,'^ 
because, like all outcasts, they live in the outskirts of the village. They are 
returned in considerable numl>ers for almost all our sub-montane districts 
and for Kangra, but in the Hill States they would appear to have been 
^hcluded under some other of the menial castes. The term Barwala seems 
t(» be cuirent also in Jdlandhar, Amritsai’, Lahore and Sidlkot, as consi¬ 
derable numbers are returned for these districts. In the higher ranges and 
whero they are known as Batwdl, they are almost all Hindus; but when 
they descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name of Barwdla 
they are almost entirely Musalmdn, except in Sidlkot where a considemble 
number of them are still Hindus. In fact their difference of religion 
seems to correspond very largely with the difference in the name; and 
indeed a portion of the Hindu Barwulas of Suilkot consists of 1,455 persons of 
that district who returned themselves as Ratdl, and whom I classed as Barwdila 
and not as Batwdl beoaiiso tliey were sub-montane montane in their 

habitat. The Ratdls would seem to be almost if n^t quite identical ■’vith the 
Bai’wdlas or Batwals, and are very lo^g^ly omplov i as agricultural labourtTs 
on the footing of a true village menial. Briiamans are said to officiate at 
the ’''ddings of the Batwal; bu ”if so I suspect it must be an outcast class 
of Brahmanb. The Barwdk^ claim Rajput origin, a claim probably suggested 
if any suggestion be needed, by their clans being called after Rd]put tribes, 
such as Manhas and Janjua. 

653, The Meg, (Caste No. 57).—The Meg or as he is called in Rawal¬ 
pindi Meng, is the Chamar of the tract immediately below the Jammu hills. 
But he appears to he of a slightly better standing than the Chanuir; and this 
superiority is doubtless owing to the fact that the Meg is a weaver as W'cll \ 
as a worker in leather, for we have already seen thaf weaving stands in tlie 
social scale a degree higher than shoe-maldng.^ Like the Chamars of the 
plains the Megs work as coolies, and like all hill menials they work much in 
the fields. General Cunningham is inclined to identify them wifh the 
Mcchioi of Aiiiaii, and has an interesting note on them at j^age 11/; ■\\dumo 
II of his Arehseological Reports, in which he describes them as an iiiferioi' l a.ite 
of cultivators who inhabited the banks of the upper Satluj at the time of 
Alexanders invasion, and probably gave their name to the town of MaLLowu). 
They seem at present to he almost confined to the upper volleys of the itavisud 
ChanTib, and their stronghold is the sub-montane j)ortIoii of Sialkot lying 
];ctween these two rivers. Tliey are practically ail Hindi*?. 

654, The Dumna (Caste No. 41),—^The Dumna, t.alh’d also Domra. t*rul 
even Dum in Chamba, is the Chuhva of the hills jjropci, and ulso found in 

‘ lu Bfltdiier and Sim a man who pleiiaed witb u Oharuav • all*? hhn jnst ns he 

tJWlln him Dlioih iHio i nnjyry With him. The Olnm^w of iht* V-irii .u tlio an' do 8 <’ 0 »id'.'d 
irom Meg Eilch, who waa created by 
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large nuinbei-s in the sub-montane districts of Husbydrpnr and Giirdfispiir. 
Like the Cbubra of the plains be is something more than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chuhra works chiefly in grass, the Dumna adds to this occupation 
the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available to the Chiihra. He 
makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass rope and string, and 
gcnei-ally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture, and other articles which 
are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he confines himself to this sort of work 
and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhanjia, at any rate in the 
lower hills, and occasionally Sari^il; and I have included 261 Bhanjras and 31 
Sariiils in my figures. In the Jfilandhar division Bhanjras were not returned 
separately from Dfimuas. The Dfirana appears hardly ever to become Musal- 
mkn or Sikli, and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allow¬ 
ed to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

The Dfimna is often called Diiin in other parts of India, as in Chamb? i 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems once ® 
have enioved as a separate aboriginal race some power and importance. 
information regarding him will be found in Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott 
(I, 84). He is of course quite distinct from the Ddm-Mirasi whom 1 have 
classed as Mirfci. 

655. The Barara (Caste No. 137).— The Bai4i-a or Barar is the basket- 

maker and bamboo-worker of the higher hills, though he has spread into the 
sub-montane districts. He is not a scavenger by occupation, though he 
is said to worship Ldl Beg, the Ghfihra deity. He is fond of hunting, 
wlvieh fact, ‘th his occupation, would almost seem to point 

" * a • V origin. He also called Nirg^lu, because be works in the 
Nargdli or liill-bambo^ij^ namo as probaljly that of an occupation 

rather than of a trud cake, and appears to be hardly distinguishable 
irmn Bhanira. In Kdlu the Baraiu is saiO to be generally Koli by aste. 
He is an outcast, like all workers in grass or reedc, and ^nly 66 are returned L" 

lis MusalmAns. 

656. The Sarera (Caste No. 97).—In my tables I found two castes 
Ti^tumed, Sarera and Sarfira; the former in the AmiitsM, Lahore, and Itawal- 
pindi divisions, and the latter in the Jiilandhar division and «ie Hazto 
district. It appeared on inquiry that the Hazara people were probably, though 
not certainly, distinct; while the others were certmuly one and the same, and 
were sometimes called by the one name and sometimes by the other. I there¬ 
fore entered them as Sarera, reserving Sar&ra for the H^^ra P^pl^^ T^ 
Sarera-s are returned only from K^ngra and its neigbbonrbwd. In 

tliev are f<'r the most part general laboui’ers ; and they specially scutch emon 
like the Peuia or Dhunia of the plains, and are also said to make stone mmare. 
But tisey arc likewise largely employed in field-labour. They are outcasts of 
nm .•b the same status as Chamfirs, and almost all of them are classed as 

Hindu. 

G57. The KoU and DagI (Chanal, HaU and SepI) (Castes Nos. 66 and 

50) .—These two words, together with a third nanie standi, are used almost 
inditttieutly to describe the lower class of memale of the highest hills. Ine 
Koli 01 the plains has already been debcrlbed in section GH, and my figiwes 
for Koli include him also; hut be is easily distmguiBhabl e by his l ocaUty, the 

tbe KolU States, see the end of Table VIJI A in 

Appendix B. 
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figures for tlic Dehli and Hissar divisions and for Ambala refeiTing to him and 
not to the Koli of the hills. The former is X)robably nothing more than a 
Chamar tribe immigrant fi'om Hindustan ; the latter, of Kolian origin. The 
two worild appeal’, fiom Mr. Anderson'^s remai’ks quoted in section 650, to 
m,eet in the Siwaliks. General Cunningham believes that the hills of the 
F.mjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging to the same group 
a? the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the present Kolis are very 
p/obably their representatives. He points out that eld the Kolian for water 
is still used for maiiy of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there 
is a line of tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far 
as Allahabad, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies, and 
have a common tradition of a hcreditai’y connection with working in ii’on. 
The name of Kulu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, and thinks that it 
has nothing in common mth Kol. Unfortunately Kola is the ordinary name 
for any inhabitant of Kulu ; and though it is a distinct word fi’om Koli and 
with a distinct meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 
Koli when written in the Persian character; and it is just possible that oui- 
figures may include some few persons who are Kole, but not Koli. 

The names Koli, Dfigi, and Chanfil seem to be used to denote almost aU 
^he low castes in the hdls. In the median ranges, such as those of Kfingra 
proper, the Koli and Chanel are of higher status than the D5gi, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet and Ghirath or lowest cultivating castes; and 
perliaps the Koli may be said to occupy a somewhat superior position to, and 
the Chandl very much the same position as the Chamilr in the plains, while 
the Dagi coiTesponds more nearly with the Chuhra. In Kulu the three words 
seem to be used almost indifEorently, and to include not only the lowest castes, 
but also members of those castes who have adopted ^he pursuits of I’cspectable 
artisans. The very interesting au^i^^ons from Messrs. Lyall and Anderson 
111 ac^oi-ipsi-! o-*;o 051 giye ^ull details on the subject. Even in Ktingra the 

distinction appears uonttfid* Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which assigns a 
common origin, fi’om the mamage of a ucmi-god to the daughter of a Kulu 
demon, to the Kauets and Diigis of Kulu, the latter having become separate- 
owing to their ancestor, who mamed a Tibetan woman, having taken to 
eating the flesh of the Yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and , Hindu descent for 
both castes. Again he wi'ites: ^^The Koli class is pretty numerous in 
Rajgiri on the north-east side of parganah Hamirpur; like the Kanet it 
belongs to the country to the east of K^ngra proper. I believe this class is 
treated as outcast by other Hindus in Rajgiri, though not so in BilBspar 
and other counti’ies to the east. The class has several times attempted to 
get £lie Katoch R^ija to remove the ban, but the negotiations heve fallen 
through because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Amoiig outcasts th(* 
Chamdrs are, as usual, the most mimerous.^^ Of j arganah Kfuigra he 
voites: The D%is have been entered as second-class Gaddis, l»ut they 

properly belong to a different nationalitjr, and boar the samt relation to the 
Kanets of Bang^hal that the Sepis, Btulis, and Halis (also classed as second- 
^'class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis/^ So that It would appeer tlud 
are more common in Kfingra pi’oper, and Kolis to the east of the 
valley ; and that the latter are outcast vvliile the former claim kinsl ip with 
the. Kanet. It will be observed that, while ChamBrs are vehirned »n great 
nurnlnjrs from Ktingra and th ' IliU Staies, Chuhras seem to be mcluded uiuler 
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rrigi or Koli, probably the former. The word Diigi is (sometimes said to be 
deriyed from ddgli, a stain or blemish; but it is hardly likely that ui the 
hills, of all parts of the. Panjdb, a word of Persian origin should be in 
common use as the name of a caste, and Mr. Anderson s derivation qncrod in 
section 650 is far more probable. At the same time the word is undoubtedly 
used as a term of opprobrium. Chaiial is perhaps the modern form, of 
Chanddla, the outcast of the hills, so often mentioned in the Rajatarang-m 
and elsewhere. 

658. The Koli and Ddgi are found in great numbers throughout the 
hills proper, and in no other part of the Province. Unfortunately the Kolis 
of the Native States were omitted when Table VIII A was being printed 
They will be found at the end of the table for those _ States, while the total 
for the Province in the British tciritoiy tables is cori-ected in tbe errata. 
They are almost without exception classed as Hindu. I have included under 
the head Ddgi those returned as Diigi, Clianal, Hdli or Sepi. The 461 
DUgis of tbe Ambdla division returned themselves as Chamil. In the 
Jalandhar division 12,981 are returned as Digi-Koli, 4,687 as D%i-Chan-il, 
48 as Ddgi-Barbili, and 1,188 as Sepi. The D%is of the Hill States are all 
returned as Chanfil, except 3,228 shown as Diigi in Mandi and 550 in 
Bilfiapur, and the Hollis of Chamba. The H^lis arc all returned froii 
Chamba, where they number 16,228. Major Marshall, the Supen^emient 
of that State, informs me that Hftli is the name given in Chamba Dagi or 
Chanel: and that the HaJis are a low caste, much above the Dumna and 
perhaps a little above the Chamlii-, who do all sorts of menial work and are 
very largely employed in the fields. They will not intermany '^th the ^ 
Charnlir. The Sepi, the same gentleman informs me, is a superior mnd ol 
Hdli. The word is used In Amritsar and tbe neighbouring districts for any 

vlMq^e menial who assists in agricul¬ 
ture, j-ist as Hiili nothing 

more tha. ^ plains. 

Mr. Lyall classes both Sepis and 
Hfilis with D%is. The main sub¬ 
divisions returned by the Kolis are given in the margpn. The Diigis show 
no large divisions. The Hushy&pur Kolis are said to be divided ^to two 
section^, Andarla and Biiharla, of which the former ranks higher and the latter 

lower than the Chara&.^ ^ x u 

659 The Rehar {Caste No. 176).—The Rehar or Rihara appeai-s to be 
very closely allied to the Dumna. He is found in the hills. Like the Dumna 
lie works in bamlmo, but like the Hesi he travels about as a 
He is said to make the trinkets worn by the Gaddi women, and to fur“®. 
music at Gaddi weddings. He is much dreaded as a sorcerei. He is an 

660. The DosaU (Caste No. 178).—The Dosiili is a hill casle of supenor 
standing to the Chamdi', who ma kes the cup s and platters of leaves which a r 

^rTAiiaemrn^'^thia, tl.at in KAln Diigi,, Koli*, Cham««, and in 
are cDuunonly described by the people a« hdhar Jee (outaidew), opi^i^ed to | former 

wKui inrladi KanSS^iad the bettor cn.te^ The 

clafla must Tcinn'm oathido the plnuo where food 18 cook^ and wate. ^ P » which the 

Lldc It. is very pn^bahln that tl.c terras Andarla und Baiiarla expr^s naraca 

respective spptions ol Kolb sUnd to each otlicv i.i tliin rospivd; and it may ou 

ibe HnahyArptiv and Kingra hDrilors. 
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used at Hindu weddings. The \yord is perhaps more t he name of an ocou]>a- 
tion than of a caste, and is derived from ditsa, the small piece of straw with 
which he pins the leaves together; but the Dosali is said not to many out 
of his caste. Probably many of them have been retiu’ned as Kolis. They 
ai’o a very low caste, but not outcast; indeed if they were, ai’ticles made by 
them would hardly be used for eating from. 

661. The Hadi (Caste No. 185).— This is also a hill caste, and returned 
from Kangm only. They would appeal* to be general labourers, "to make 
m*icks, cany earth, vegetables, &c., for hire, and to be something like the 
Kumh^r of the plains. But I have no detailed information regarding them. 

662. The Ghai (Caste No. 151). —I am in absolute uncertainty regarding 
this caste, even as to whether it is a caste at all. It was represented to me 
as a separate caste called Ghasi or Ghai, who are the grass-cutters of the hills. 
But the derivation soimds suspicious. I can obtain no trustworthy informa¬ 
tion about the caste, and I never heard of ^luss-cutting as a hereditaiy 
occupation. I am not at all sure that the word is not simply Khas or Khasia, 
the great branch of the Kanets, and probably the representatives of the 
ancient Khas who once inhabited Kashmir and the western portion of the 
lowei' Himalayas; and that it has not been written with a ff instead of a I' by 
an ignorant enumerator. Mr, Anderson tells me that the word Ghai is used 
m Kangra for a grass-cutter. 


PURBIA MENIALS. 

# The Puibia Menials. —The group for which the figui’es are given in 

P. 338. Abstract No. 107 on the opposite ^mge* have little in common in their place of 
much as they exist in the Panjab. They arc all immigrants from 
the North-West Provinces, who have for the most part come into the Punjab 
with our troops. Some of them belong to castes which are properly agricul¬ 
tural; but these men have 35 a rule settled down to menial occupkions or 
taken to service, and they are almost confined to the Punjab cantonments, 
lluy are almost all Hindus. They will not need any lengthy description, 
lor they are essentially foreigners in the Panjab. 

. The Kori (Caste No. 99) is a great tribe of Cham^rs whose head-quarters \ 
Ohdh and the neighbouring country ; and it is probably identical with 
the Koli of the eastern districts of the plains who have already lietm deserihtHl. 
the Kori Chamar seldom works in leather, rather confining himself to 
Weaving and general labour. In the Panjdb eantonuients tht^ latter is his 
occupation. He is a coolie and grass-cutter, and not imfrequently takes 
service- in the latter capacity or. as a groom. v 

\r'A (Caste No. 119) or Kumbhi is a great caste of cultivators very 

^ idely distributed over the eastern parts of Hindustan and the Deccan A 
is the Kunbin. With hoe in hand she weeds the field together 
^ ^^dsband."'' But in the cantonments of the Panjab they . are 
^ like other Purbis, in cutting grass, weaving ami M-rving 

they are even said to keep pigs. They are cd cuuv-e a vciy 
lower far in social standing than our iruligenous agriciihurul 


^ trib (Caste No. 127).—Many of the uorth-wostern cades ineludo 

more especially the menial and outcart ohu'Ses, Ih.mgh 
^0 are also (Jaiswaia Rajputs and Ranyas, The name ib supp ^std to be 



wamiO 
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deriv(?(1 from Jais, a large manufacturing town in Oudh. ^ But the Jaiswaras 
of ^hc Panj^b cantonments probably belong to the Chamar tribe of that name. 
They are generally found in attendance upon horses, and a considerable pro¬ 
portion of our grooms and grass-cutters are Jaiswarjis. They also frequentU 
take service as bearers. 

The Pasi (Caste No. 156) .— This caste is closely allied with the Khatiks, 
who indeed are said by some to be nothing more^ than a Pdsi trbe. Thej 
f are said to be the professional watchman and thief of the North-West Fro- 
: ^e's, which is not. the only part of India where the two occupations go 
together. It is said that their name is derived from pdm, a noose ; and that 
' then original occupation is that of climbing the toddy palm by means of a 
noose and making toddy. They are a very low caste, and ^'Cat keepers ot 
pigs; and in the cantonments of the Province they are often employed m 
collecting and selling cowdung as fuel. 

The Purbi (Caste No. 146) .—This word means ^ nothing more than an 
east country man/' from purah, the cast, and is used generically in the 
Pan jdb for all the menial immigrants from the North-West Provinces whe 
compose the group now under discussion. 



Abstract No. 107, showing the Purbia Menials, 
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